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When the news began to circulate that Weird Tales 
was going to be revived in this new format as a 
“paperback periodical,” the response was exciting and 
enthusiastic and a great source of satisfaction to all of 
us concerned with the revival of the first and most 
famous of all the many magazines devoted to fantastic 
fiction. 

With so many of the great writers who helped build 
Weird Tales into the legend it has become dead and 
gone, it is truly remarkable that we are able to offer 
you in this second issue new work by Robert E. 
Howard, Clark Ashton Smith — and the immortal H. 
P. Lovecraft! 

It would not be an issue of Weird Tales without a 
vigorous new adventure yarn from the hands of 
Robert E. Howard. Few complete stories remain un- 
published by the famous creator of Conan . . . but, 
happily for us, quite a number of previously un- 
printed poems exist in manuscript, and Howard was 
every bit as fine a poet as he was a story-teller. Our 
third issue offers a new Howard story in the’ “James 
Allison racial memory” series, completed from a 
detailed outline by Gerald W. Page. A new poem 
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A recently discovered novelette by 
the late Master of the Macabre . . . 


SAc Jlight Ocean 


hy 3{. J^oveclaft 

and ^oljeit 31. 3da’ilow 


Since Lovecraft’s death in 1937, a number of 
previously unpublished stories have come to 
light. Here is, most likely, the last to be found. 
The discoverers of this remarkable novelette, S. 
T. Joshi and Marc A. Michaud, comment: 
“That Lovecraft wrote virtually the whole of this 
tale is evident not only from internal evidence 
but from an unpublished letter to Hyman 
Bradofsky where he mentions this fact.” Very 
often, one of Lovecraft’s young correspondents 
would send him an outline or rough draft of a 
story, asking for his opinion; Lovecraft would 
then thoroughly revise and rewrite the piece, as 
he did with material not only from Barlow, as in 
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the present case, but also with Duane W. Rimel 
and others. Lovecraft experts are of the opinion 
that this is very likely the last story which 
Lovecraft ever wrote. And a more subtle mood- 
piece does not exist among his works: it is truly 
an extraordinary tale. 

I went to Ellston Beach not only for the pleasures 
of sun and ocean, but to rest a weary mind. Since I 
knew no person in the little town, which thrives on 
summer vacationists and presents only blank windows 
during most of the year, there seemed no likelihood 
that I might be disturbed. This pleased me, for I did 
not wish to see anything but the expanse of pounding 
surf and the beach lying before my temporary home. 

My long work of the summer was completed when I 
left the city, and the large mural design produced by 
it had been entered in the contest. It had taken me 
the bulk of the year to finish the painting, and when 
the last brush was cleaned I was no longer reluctant 
to yield to the claims of health and find rest and 
seclusion for a time. Indeed, when I had been a week 
on the beach I recalled only now and then the work 
whose success had so recently seemed all-important. 
There was no longer the old concern with a hundred 
complexities of colour and ornament; no longer the 
fear and mistrust of my ability to render a mental im- 
age actual, and turn by my own skill alone the dim- 
conceived idea into the careful draught of a design. 
And yet that which later befell me by the lonely shore 
may have grown solely from the mental constitution 
behind such concern and fear and mistrust. For I 
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have always been a seeker, a dreamer, and ponderer 
on seeking and dreaming; and who can say that such 
a nature does not open latent eyes sensitive to un- 
suspected worlds and orders of being? 

Now that I am trying to tell what I saw, I am con- 
scious of a thousand maddening limitations. Things 
seen by the inward sight, like those flashing visions 
which come as we drift into the blankness of sleep, 
are more vivid and meaningful to us in that form 
than when we have sought to weld them with reality. 
Set a pen to a dream, and the colour drains from it. 
The ink with which we write seems diluted with 
something holding too much of reality, and we find 
that after all we cannot delineate the incredible 
memory. It is as if our inward selves, released from 
the bonds of daytime and objectivity, revelled in 
prisoned emotions which are hastily stifled when we 
translate them. In dreams and visions lie the greatest 
creations of man, for on them rests no yoke of line or 
hue. Forgotten scenes, and lands more obscure than 
the golden world of childhood, spring into the sleep- 
ing mind to reign until awakening puts them to rout. 
Amid these may be attained something of the glory 
and contentment for which we yearn; some image of 
sharp beauties suspected but not before revealed, 
which are to us as the Grail to holy spirits of the 
mediaeval world. To shape these things on the wheel 
of art, to seek to bring some faded trophy from that 
intangible realm of shadow and gossamer, requires 
equal skill and memory. For although dreams are in 
all of us, few hands may grasp their moth-wings 
without tearing them. 

Such skill this narrative does not have. If I might, I 
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would reveal to you the hinted events which I per- 
ceived dimly, like one who peers into an unlit realm 
and glimpses forms whose motiortis concealed. In my 
mural design, which then lay with a multitude of 
others in the building for which they were planned, I 
had striven equally to catch a trace of this elusive 
shadow-world, and had perhaps succeeded better 
than I shall now succeed. My stay in Ellston was to 
await the judging of that design; and when days of 
unfamiliar leisure had given me perspective, I 
discovered that — in spite of those weaknesses which a 
creator always detects most clearly— I had indeed 
managed to retain in line and colour some fragments 
snatched from the endless world of imagining. The 
difficulties of the process, and the resulting strain on 
all my powers, had undermined my health and 
brought me to the beach during this period of 
waiting. Since I wished to be wholly alone, I rented 
(to the delight of the incredulous owner) a small 
house some distance from the village of 
Ellston— which, because of the waning season, was 
alive with a moribund bustle of tourists, uniformly 
uninteresting to me. The house, dark from the sea- 
wind though it had not been painted, was not even a 
satellite of the village; but swung below it on the coast 
like a pendulum beneath a still clock, quite alone 
upon a hill of weed-grown sand. Like a solitary warm 
animal it crouched facing the sea, and its inscrutable 
dirty windows stared upon a lonely realm of earth 
and sky and enormous sea. It will not do to use too 
much imagining in a narrative whose facts, could 
they be augmented and fitted into a mosaic, would be 
strange enough in themselves, but I thought the little 
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house was lonely when I saw it, and that like myself, 
it was conscious of its meaningless nature before the 
great sea. 

I took the place in late August, arriving a day 
before I was expected and encountering a van and 
two workingmen unloading the furniture provided by 
the owner. I did not know then how long I would 
stay, and when the truck that brought the goods had 
left I settled my small luggage and locked the door 
(feeling very proprietary about having a house after 
months of a rented room) to go down the weedy hill 
and on the beach. Since it was quite square and had 
but one room, the house required little exploration. 
Two windows in each side provided a great quantity 
of light, and somehow a door had been squeezed in as 
an after-thought on the oceanward wall. The place 
had been built about ten years previously, but on ac- 
count of its distance from Ellston village was difficult 
to rent even during the active summer season. There 
being no fireplace, it stood fempty and alone from Oc- 
tober until far into the spring. Though actually less 
than a mile below Ellston, it seemed more remote; 
since a bend in the coast caused one to see only grassy 
dunes in the direction of the village. 

The first day, half -gone when I was installed, I 
spent in the enjoyment of sun and restless 
water — things whose quiet majesty made the design- 
ing of murals seem distant and tiresome. But this was 
the natural reaction to a long concern with one set of 
habits and activities. I was through with my work and 
my vacation was begun. This fact, while elusive for 
the moment, showed in everything which surrounded 
me that afternoon of my arrival, and in the utter 
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change from old scenes. There was an effect of bright 
sun upon a shifting sea of waves whose mysteriously 
impelled curves were strewn with what appeared to be 
rhinestone. Perhaps a water-colour might have 
caught the solid masses of intolerable light which lay 
upon the beach where the sea mingled with the sand. 
Although the ocean bore her own hue, it was 
dominated wholly and incredibly by the enormous 
glare. There was no other person near me, and I en- 
joyed the spectacle without the annoyance of any 
alien object upon the stage. Each of my senses was 
touched in a different way, but sometimes it seemed 
that the roar of the sea was akin to that great 
brightness, or as if the waves were glaring instead of 
the sun; each of these being so vigorous and insistent 
that impressions coming from them were mingled. 
Curiously, I saw no one bathing near my little square 
house during that or succeeding afternoons; although 
the curving shore included a wide beach even more 
inviting than that at the village, where the surf was 
dotted with random figures. I supposed that this was 
because of the distance and because there had never 
been other houses below the town. Why this unbuilt 
stretch existed, I could not imagine; since many 
dwellings straggled along the northward coast, facing 
the sea with aimless eyes. 

I swam until the afternoon had gone, and later, 
having rested, walked into the little town. Darkness 
hid the sea from me as I entered, and I found in the 
dingy lights of the streets tokens of a life which was 
not even conscious of the great, gloom-shrouded thing 
lying so close. There were painted women in tinsel 
adornments, and bored men who were no longer 
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young — a throng of foolish marionettes perched on 
the lip of the ocean-chasm; unseeing, unwilling to see 
what lay above them and about, in the multitudinous 
grandeur of the stars and the leagues of the night 
ocean. I walked along that darkened sea as I went 
back to the bare little house, sending the beams of my 
flashlight out upon the naked and impenetrable void. 
In the absence of the moon, this light made a solid 
bar athwart the walls of the uneasy tide; and I felt an 
indescribable emotion born of the noise of the waters 
and the perception of my smallness as I cast that tiny 
beam upon a realm immense in itself, yet only the 
black border of the earthly deep. That nighted deep, 
upon which ships were moving alone in the darkness 
where I could not see them, gave off the murmur of a 
distant, angry rabble. 

When I reached my high residence I knew that I 
had passed no one during the mile’s walk from the 
village, and yet there somehow lingered an impression 
that I had been all the while accompanied by the 
spirit of the lonely sea. It was, I thought, personified 
in a shape which was not revealed to me, but which 
moved quietly about beyond my range of comprehen- 
sion. It was like those actors who wait behind dark- 
ened scenery in readiness for the lines which will 
shortly call them before our eyes to move and speak 
in the sudden revelation of the footlights. At last I 
shook off this fancy and sought my key to enter the 
place, whose bare walls gave a sudden feeling of 
security. 

My cottage was entirely free of the village, as if it 
had wandered down the coast and was unable to 
return; and there 1 heard nothing of the disturbing 
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clamour when I returned each night after supper. I 
generally stayed but a short while upon the streets of 
Ellston, though sometimes I went into the place for 
the sake of the walk it provided. There were all the 
multitude of curio-shops and falsely regal theatre 
fronts that clutter vacation towns, but I never went 
into these; and the place seemed useful only for its 
restaurants. It was astonishing the number of useless 
things people found to do. 

There was a succession of sun-filled days at first. I 
rose early, and beheld the grey sky agleam with 
promise of sunrise; a prophecy fulfilled as I stood 
witness. Those dawns were cold and their colours 
faint in comparison to that uniform radiance of day 
which gives to every hour the quality of white noon. 
That great light, so apparent the first day, made each 
succeeding day a yellow page in the book of time. I 
noticed that many of the beach people were dis- 
pleased by the inordinate sun, whereas I sought it. 
After grey months of toil the lethargy induced by a 
physical existence in a region governed by the simple 
things — the wind and light and water — had a prompt 
effect upon me, and since I was anxious to continue 
this healing process, I spent all my time outdoors in 
•the sunlight. This induced a state at once impassive 
and submissive, and gave me a feeling of security 
against the ravenous night. As darkness is akin to 
death, so is light to vitality. Through the heritage of a 
million years ago, when men were closer to the 
mother sea, and when the creatures of which we are 
born lay languid in the shallow, sun-pierced water; 
we still seek today the primal things when we are 
tired, steeping ourselves within their lulling security 
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like those early half-mammals which had not yet ven- 
tured upon the oozy land. 

The monotony of the waves gave repose, and I had 
no other occupation than witnessing a myriad ocean 
moods. There is a ceaseless change in the 
waters — colours and shades pass over them like the 
insubstantial expressions of a well-known face; and 
these are at once communicated to us by half- 
recognised senses. When the sea is restless, remember- 
ing old ships that have gone over her chasms, there 
comes up silently in our hearts the longing for a 
vanished horizon. But when she forgets, we forget 
also. Though we know her a lifetime, she must always 
hold an alien air, as if something too vast to have 
shape were lurking in the universe to which she is a 
door. The morning ocean, glimmering with a 
reflected mist of blue-white cloud and expanding dia- 
mond foam, has the eyes of one who ponders on 
strange things; and her intricately woven webs, 
through which dart a myriad coloured fishes, hold 
the air of some great idle thing which will arise 
presently from the hoary immemorial chasms and 
stride upon the land. 

I was content for many days, and glad that I had 
chosen the lonely house which sat like a small beast 
upon those rounded cliffs of sand. Among the 
pleasantly aimless amusements fostered by such a life, 
I took to following the edge of the tide (where the 
waves left a damp, irregular outline rimmed with 
evanescent foam) for long distances; and sometimes I 
found curious bits of shell in the chance litter of the 
sea. There was an astonishing lot of debris on that in- 
ward curving coast which my bare little house 
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overlooked, and I judged that currents whose courses 
diverge from the village beach must reach that spot. 
At any rate, my pockets — when I had any — generally 
held vast stores of trash; most of which I threw away 
an hour or two after picking it up, wondering why I 
had kept it. Once, however, I found a small bone 
whose nature I could not identify, save that it was 
certainly nothing out of a fish; and I kept this, along 
with a large metal bead whose minutely carven design 
was rather unusual. This latter depicted a fishy thing 
against a patterned background of seaweed instead of 
the usual floral or geometrical designs, and was still 
clearly traceable though worn with years of tossing in 
the surf. Since I had never seen anything like it, I 
judged that it represented some fashion, now forgot- 
ten, of a previous year at Ellston, where similar fads 
were common. 

I had been there perhaps a week when the weather 
began a gradual change. Each stage of this pro- 
gressive darkening was followed by another subtly in- 
tensified, so that in the end the entire atmosphere 
surrounding me had shifted from day to evening. 
This was more obvious to me in a series of mental im- 
pressions than in what I actually witnessed, for the 
small house was lonely under the grey skies, and there 
was sometimes a beating wind that came out of the 
ocean bearing moisture. The sun was displaced by 
long intervals of cloudiness — layers of grey mist 
beyond whose unknown depth the sun lay cut off. 
Though it might glare with the old intensity above 
that enormous veil, it could not penetrate. The beach 
was a prisoner in a hueless vault for hours at a time, 
as if something of the night were welling into other 
hours. 
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Although the wind was invigorating and the ocean 
whipped into little churning spirals of activity by the 
vagrant flapping, I found the water growing chill, so 
I could not stay in it as long as I had done previously, 
and thus I fell into the habit of long walks, 
which — when I was unable to swim — provided the ex- 
ercise that I was so careful to obtain. These walks 
covered a greater range of sea-edge than my previous 
wanderings, and since the beach extended in a stretch 
of miles beyond the tawdry village, I often found 
myself wholly isolated upon an endless area of sand as 
evening drew close. When this occurred, I would 
stride hastily along the whispering sea-border, follow- 
ing the outline so that I should not wander inland 
and lose my way. And sometimes, when these walks 
were late (as they grew increasingly to be) I would 
come upon the crouching house that looked like a 
harbinger of the village. Insecure upon the wind- 
gnawed cliffs, a dark blot upon the morbid hues of 
the ocean sunset, it was more lonely than by the full 
light of either orb; and seemed to my imagination like 
a mute, questioning face turned toward me expectant 
of some action. That the place was isolated I have 
said, and this at first pleased me; but in that brief 
evening hour when the sun left in a gore-splattered 
decline and darkness lumbered on like an expanding 
shapeless blot, there was an alien present about the 
place: a spirit, a mood, an impression that came from 
the surging wind, the gigantic sky, and that sea which 
drooled blackening waves upon a beach grown 
abruptly strange. At these times I felt an uneasiness 
which had no very definite cause, although my 
solitary nature had made me long accustomed to the 
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ancient silence and the ancient voice of nature. These 
misgivings, to which I could have put no sure name, 
did not affect me long; yet I think now that all the 
while a gradual consciousness of the ocean’s immense 
loneliness crept upon me, a loneliness that was made 
subtly horrible by intimations— which were never 
more than such — of some animation or sentience 
preventing me from being wholly alone. 

The noisy, yellow streets of the town, with their 
curiously unreal activity, were very far away, and 
when I went there for my evening meal (mistrusting a 
diet entirely of my own ambiguous cooking) I took in- 
creasing and quite unreasonable care that I should 
return to the cottage before the late darkness, though 
I was often abroad until ten or so. 

You will say that such action is unreasonable; that 
if I had feared the darkness in some childish way, I 
would have entirely avoided it. You will ask me why I 
did not leave the place since its loneliness was depress- 
ing me. To all this I have no reply, save that whatever 
unrest I felt, whatever of remote disturbance there 
was to me in brief aspects of the darkening sun or the 
eager salt-brittle wind or in the robe of the dark sea 
that lay crumpled like an enormous garment so close 
to me, was something which had an origin half in my 
own heart, which showed itself only at fleeting 
moments, and which had no very long effect upon 
me. In the recurrent days of diamond light, with 
sportive waves flinging blue peaks at the basking 
shore, the memory of dark moods seemed rather in- 
credible: yet only an hour or two afterward I might 
again experience these moods once more, and des- 
cend to the dim region of despair. 
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Perhaps these inward emotions were only a reflec- 
tion of the sea’s own mood, for although half of what 
we see is coloured by the interpretation placed upon 
it by our minds, many of our feelings are shaped 
quite distinctly by external, physical things. The sea 
can bind us to her many moods, whispering to us by 
the subtle token of a shadow or a gleam upon the 
waves, and hinting in these ways of her moumfulness 
or rejoicing. Always she is remembering old things; 
and these memories, though we may not grasp them, 
are imparted to us, so that we share her gaiety or 
remorse. Since I was doing no work, seeing no person 
that I knew, I was perhaps susceptible to shades of 
her cryptic meaning which would have been over- 
looked by another. The ocean ruled my life during 
the whole of that late summer; demanding it as 
recompense for the healing she had brought me. 

There were drownings at the beach that year; and 
while I heard of these only casually (such is our indif- 
ference to a death which does not concern us, and to 
which we are not witness), I knew that their details 
were unsavoury. The people who died — some of them 
swimmers of a skill beyond the average — were 
sometimes not found until many days had elapsed 
and the hideous vengeance of the deep had scourged 
their rotten bodies. It was as if the sea had dragged 
them into a chasm-lair, and had mulled them about 
in the darkness until, satisfied that they were no 
longer of any use, she had floated them ashore in a 
ghastly state. No one seemed to know what had 
caused these deaths. Their frequency excited alarm 
among the timid, since the undertow at Ellston was 
not strong, and since there were known to be no 
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sharks at hand. Whether the bodies showed marks of 
any attacks I did not learn, but the dread of a death 
which moves among the waves and comes on lone 
people from a lightless, motionless place is a dread 
which men know and do not like. They must quickly 
find a reason for such a death, even if there are no 
sharks. Since sharks formed only a suspected cause, 
and one never to my knowledge confirmed, the swim- 
mers who continued during the rest of the season 
were on guard against treacherous tides rather than 
against any possible sea-animal. 

Autumn, indeed, was not a great distance off, and 
some people used this as an excuse for leaving the sea, 
where men were snared by death, and going to the 
security of inland fields, where one cannot even hear 
the ocean. So August ended, and I had been at the 
beach many days. 

There had been a threat of storm since the fourth 
of the new month, and on the sixth, when I set out 
for a walk in the damp wind, there was a mass of 
formless cloud, colourless and oppressive, above the 
ruffled leaden sea. The motion of the wind, directed 
toward no especial goal but stirring uneasily, pro- 
vided a sensation of coming animation — a hint of life 
in the elements which might be the long-expected 
storm. I had eaten my luncheon at Ellston, and 
though the heavens seemed the closing lid of a great 
casket, I ventured far down the beach and away from 
both the town and my no-longer-to-be-seen house. As 
the universal grey became spotted with a carrion 
purple — curiously brilliant despite its sombre hue — I 
found that I was several miles from any possible 
shelter. This, however, did not seem very important, 
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for despite the dark skies with their added glow of 
unknown presage I was in a curious mood that 
flashed through a body grown suddenly alert and sen- 
sitive to the outline of shapes and meanings that were 
previously dim. Obscurely, a memory came to me; 
suggested by the likeness of the scene to one I had 
imagined when a story was read to me in childhood. 
That tale — of which I had not thought for many 
years — concerned a woman who was loved by the 
dark-bearded king of an underwater realm of blurred 
cliffs where fish-things lived; and who was taken from 
the golden-haired youth of her troth by a dark being 
crowned with a priest-like mitre and having the 
features of a withered ape. What had remained in the 
corner of my fancy was the image of cliffs beneath the 
water against the hueless, dusky no-sky of such a 
realm; and this, though I had forgotten most of the 
story, was recalled quite unexpectedly by the same 
pattern of cliff and sky which I then beheld. The 
sight was similiar to what I had imagined in a year 
now lost save for random, incomplete impressions. 
Suggestions of this story may have lingered behind 
certain irritating unfinished memories, and in certain 
values hinted to my senses by scenes whose actual 
worth was bafflingly small. Frequently, in a momen- 
tary perception, we feel that a feathery landscape (for 
instance), a woman’s dress along the curve of a road 
by afternoon, or the solidity of a century- defying tree 
against the pale morning sky (the conditions more 
than the object being sig^nificant) hold something 
precious, some golden virtue that we must grasp. And 
yet when such a scene or arrangement is viewed later, 
or from another point, we find that it has lost its 
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value and meaning for us. Perhaps this is because the 
thing we seek does not hold that elusive quality, but 
only suggests to the mind some very different thing 
which remains unremembered. The baffled mind, 
not wholly sensing the cause of its flashing apprecia- 
tion, seizes on the object exciting it, and is surprised 
when there is nothing of worth therein. Thus it was 
when I beheld the purpling clouds. They held the 
stateliness and mystery of old monastery towers at 
twilight, but their aspect was also that of the cliffs in 
the old fairy-tale. Suddenly reminded of this lost im- 
age, I half-expected to see, in the fine-spun dirty 
foam and among the waves which were now as if they 
had been poured of flawed black glass, the horrid 
figure of that ape-faced creature, wearing a mitre old 
with verdigris, advancing from its kingdom in some 
lost gulf to which those waves were sky. 

I did not see any such creature from the realm of 
imagining, but as the chill wind veered, slitting the 
heavens like a rustling knife, there lay in the gloom of 
merging cloud and water only a grey object, like a 
piece of driftwood, tossing obscurely on the foam. 
This was a considerable distance out, and since it 
vanished shortly, may have not been wood, but a por- 
poise coming to the troubled surface. 

I soon found that I had stayed too long con- 
templating the rising storm and my linking my early 
fancies with its grandeur, for an icy rain began spot- 
ting down, bringing a more uniform gloom upon a 
scene already too dark for the hour. Hurrying along 
the grey sand, I felt the impact of cold drops upon 
my back, and before many moments my clothing was 
soaked throughout. At first I had run, put to flight by 
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the colourless drops whose pattern hung in long link- 
ing strands from an unseen sky; but after I saw that 
refuge was too far to reach in anything like a dry 
state, I slackened my pace, and returned home as if I 
had walked under clear skies. There was not much 
reason to hurry, although I did not idle as upon 
previous occasions. The constraining wet garments 
were cold upon me, and with the gathering darkness, 
and the wind that rose endlessly from the ocean, I 
could not repress a shiver. Yet there was, beside the 
discomfort of the precipitous rain, an exhilaration la- 
tent in the purplish ravelled masses of cloud and the 
stimulated reactions of the body. In a mood half of 
exultant pleasure from resisting the rain (which 
streamed from me now, and filled my shoes and 
pockets) and half of strange appreciation of those 
morbid, dominant skies which hovered with dark 
wings above the shifting eternal sea, I tramped along 
the grey corridor of Ellston Beach. More rapidly than 
I had expected the crouching house showed in the 
oblique, flapping rain, and all the weeds of the sand 
cliff writhed in accompaniment to the frantic wind, 
as if they would uproot themselves to join the far- 
travelling element. Sea and sky had altered not at all, 
and the scene was that which had accompanied me, 
save that there was now painted upon it the hunching 
roof that seemed to bend from the assailing rain. I 
hurried up the insecure steps, and let myself into a 
dry room, where, unconsciously surprised that I was 
free of the nagging wind, I stood for a moment with 
water rilling from every inch of me. 

There are two windows in the front of that house, 
as on each side, and these face nearly straight upon 
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the ocean; which I saw now half obscured by the 
combined veils of the rain and the imminent night. 
From these windows I looked as I dressed myself in a 
motley array of dry garments seized from convenient 
hangers and from a chair too laden to sit upon. I was 
prisoned on all sides by an unnaturally increased dusk 
which had filtered down at some undefined hour 
under cover of the fostering storm. How long I had 
been on the reaches of wet grey sand, or what the real 
time was, I could not tell, though a moment’s search 
produced my watch — fortunately left behind and thus 
avoiding the uniform wetness of my clothing. I half- 
guessed the hour from the dimly seen hands, which 
were only slightly less indecipherable than the sur- 
rounding figures. In another moment my sight 
penetrated the gloom (greater in the house than 
beyond the bleared window) and saw that it was 6:45. 

There had been no one upon the beach as I came 
in, and naturally I expected to see no further swim- 
mers that night. Yet when I looked again from the 
window there appeared surely to be figures blotting 
the grime of the wet evening. I counted three moving 
about in some incomprehensible manner, and close to 
the house another — which may not have been a per- 
son but a wave-ejected log, for the surf was now 
pounding fiercely. I was startled to no little degree, 
and wondered for what purpose those hardy persons 
stayed out in such a storm. And then I thought that 
perhaps like myself they had been caught uninten- 
tionally in the rain and had surrendered to the watery 
gusts. In another moment, prompted by a certain 
civilised hospitality which overcame my love of 
solitude, I stepped to the door and emerged momen- 
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tarily (at the cost of another wetting, for the rain 
promptly descended upon me in exultant fury) on the 
small porch, gesticulating toward the people. But 
whether they did not see me, or did not understand, 
they made no returning signal. Dim in the evening, 
they stood as if half-surprised, or as if they awaited 
some other action from me. There was in their at- 
titude something of that cryptic blankness, signifying 
anything or nothing, which the house wore about 
itself as seen in the morbid sunset. Abruptly there 
came to me a feeling that a sinister quality lurked 
about those unmoving figures who chose to stay in the 
rainy night upon a beach deserted by all people, and 
I closed the door with a surge of annoyance which 
sought all too vainly to disguise a deeper emotion of 
fear; a consuming fright that welled up from the 
shadows of my consciousness. A moment later, when I 
had stepped to the window, there seemed to be 
nothing outside but the portentous night. Vaguely 
puzzled, and even more vaguely frightened — like one 
who has seen no alarming thing, but is apprehensive 
of what may be found in the dark street he is soon 
compelled to cross — I decided that I had very possibly 
seen no one; and that the murky air had deceived 
me. 

The aura of isolation about the place increased 
that night, though just out of sight on the northward 
beach a hundred houses rose in the rainy darkness, 
their light bleared and yellow above streets of 
polished glass, like goblin-eyes reflected in an oily 
forest pool. Yet because I could not see them, or even 
reach them in bad weather — since I had no car nor 
any way to leave the crouching house except by walk- 
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ing in the figure -haunted darkness— I realised quite 
suddenly that I was, to all intents, alone with the 
dreary sea that rose and subsided unseen, unkenned, 
in the mist. And the voice of the sea had become a 
hoarse groan, like that of something wounded which 
shifts about before trying to rise. 

Fighting away the prevalent gloom with a soiled 
lamp — for the darkness crept in at my windows and 
sat peering obscurely at me from the corners like a 
patient animal — I prepared my food, since I had no 
intentions of going to the village. The hour seemed 
incredibly advanced, though it was not yet nine 
o’clock when I went to bed. Darkness had come early 
and furtively, and throughout the remainder of my 
stay lingered evasively over each scene and action 
which I beheld. Something had settled out of the 
night — something forever undefined, but stirring a 
latent sense within me, so that I was like a beast ex- 
pecting the momentary rustle of an enemy. 

There were hours of wind, and sheets of the 
downpour flapped endlessly on the meagre walls bar- 
ring it from me. Lulls came in which I heard the 
mumbling sea, and I could guess that large formless 
waves jostled one another in the pallid whine of the 
winds, and flung on the beach a spray bitter with 
salt. Yet in the very monotony of the restless elements 
I found a lethargic note, a sound that beguiled me, 
after a time, into slumber grey and colourless as the 
night. The sea continued its mad monologue, and the 
wind her nagging; but these were shut out by the 
walls of unconsciousness, and for a time the night 
ocean was banished from a sleeping mind. 

Morning brought an enfeebled sun — a sun like that 
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which men will see when the earth is old, if there are 
any men left; a sun more weary than the shrouded, 
moribund sky. Faint echo of its old image, Phoebus 
strove to pierce the ragged, ambiguous clouds as I 
awoke; at moments sending a wash of pale gold rip- 
pling across the northwestern interior of my house, at 
others waning till it was only a luminous ball, like 
some incredible plaything forgotten on the celestial 
lawn. After a while the falling rain — which must have 
continued throughout the previous night — succeeded 
in washing away those vestiges of purple cloud which 
had been like the ocean cliffs in an old fairy tale. 
Cheated alike of the setting and rising sun, that day 
merged with the day before, as if the intervening 
storm had not ushered a long darkness into the world, 
but had swollen and subsided in one long afternoon. 
Gaining heart, the furtive sun exerted all his force in 
dispelling the old mist, streaked now like a dirty win- 
dow, and cast it from his realm. The shallow blue day 
advanced as those grimy wisps retreated, and the 
loneliness which had encircled me welled back into a 
watchful place of retreat, whence it went no farther, 
but crouched and waited. 

The ancient brightness was now once more upon 
the sun, and the old glitter on the waves, whose 
playful blue shapes had flocked upon that coast ere 
man was born, and would rejoice unseen when he was 
forgotten in the sepulchre of time. Influenced by 
these thin assurances, like one who believes the smile 
of friendship on an enemy’s features, I opened my 
door, and as it swung outward, a black spot upon the 
inward burst of light, I saw the beach washed clean of 
any track, as if no foot before mine had disturbed 
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the smooth sand. With the quick lift of spirit that 
follows a period of uneasy depression, I felt — in a 
purely yielding fashion and without volition — that my 
own memory was washed clean of all the mistrust and 
suspicion and disease-like fear of a lifetime, just as 
the filth of the water’s edge succumbs to a particular- 
ly high tide and is carried out of sight. There was a 
scent of soaked, brackish grass, like the mouldy pages 
of a book, commingled with a sweet odour born of 
the hot sunlight upon inland meadows; and these 
were borne into me like an exhilarating drink, seep- 
ing and tingling through my veins as if they would 
convey to me something of their own impalpable 
nature, and float me dizzily in the aimless breeze. 
And conspiring with these things, the sun continued 
to shower upon me, like the rain of yesterday, an in- 
cessant array of bright spears; as if it also wished to 
hide that suspected background presence which 
moved beyond my sight and was betrayed only by a 
careless rustle on the borders of my consciousness, or 
by the aspect of blank figures staring out of an ocean 
void. That sun, a fierce ball solitary in the whirlpool 
of infinity, was like a horde of golden moths against 
my upturned face. A bubbling white grail of fire 
divine and incomprehensible, it withheld from me a 
thousand promised mirages where it granted one. For 
the sun did actually seem to indicate realms, secure 
and fanciful, where if I but knew the path I might 
wander in this curious exultation. Such things come 
of our own natures, for life has never yielded for one 
moment her secrets, and it is only in our interpreta- 
tion of their hinted images that we may find ecstasy 
of dullness, according to a deliberately induced 
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mood. Yet ever and again we must succumb to her 
deceptions, believing for the moment that we may 
this time find the withheld joy. And in this way the 
fresh sweetness of the wind, on a morning following 
the haunted darkness (whose evil intimations had 
given me a greater uneasiness than any menace to my 
body), whispered to me of ancient mysteries only half- 
linked with earth, and of pleasures that were the 
sharper because I felt that I might experience only a 
part of them. The sun and wind and that scent that 
rose upon them told me of festivals of gods whose 
senses are a millionfold more poignant than man’s 
and whose joys are a millionfold more subtle and pro- 
longed. These things, they hinted, could be mine if I 
gave myself wholly into their bright deceptive power; 
and the sun, a crouching god with naked celestial 
flesh, an unknown, too-mighty furnace upon which 
eye might look, seemed almost sacred in the glow of 
my newly-sharpened emotions. The ethereal 
thunderous light it gave was something before which 
all things must worship astonished. The slinking 
leopard in his green-chasmed forest must have paused 
briefly to consider its leaf-scattered rays, and all 
things nurtured by it must have cherished its bright 
message on such a day. For when it is absent in the 
far reaches of eternity, earth will be lost and black 
against an illimitable void. That morning, in which I 
shared the fire of life, and whose brief moment of 
pleasure is secure against the ravenous years, was astir 
with the beckoning of strange things whose elusive 
names can never be written. 

As I made my way toward the village, wondering 
how it might look after a long-needed scrubbing by 
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the industrious rain, I saw tangled in a glimmer of 
sunlit moisture that was poured over it like a yellow 
vintage, a small object like a hand, some twenty feet 
ahead of me, and touched by the repetitious foam. 
The shock and disgust born in my startled mind when 
I saw that it was indeed a piece of rotten flesh over- 
came my new contentment, and engendered a 
shocked suspicion that it might actually be a hand. 
Certainly, no fish, or part of one, could assume that 
look, and I thought I saw mushy fingers wed in 
decay. I turned the thing over with my foot, not 
wishing to touch so foul an object, and it adhered 
stickily to the leather of the shoe, as if clutching with 
the grasp of corruption. The thing, whose shape was 
nearly lost, held too much resemblance to what 
I feared it might be, and I pushed it into the willing 
grasp of a seething wave, which took it from sight 
with an alacrity not often shown by those ravelled 
edges of the sea. 

Perhaps I should have reported my find, yet its 
nature was too ambiguous to make action natural. 
Since it had been partly eaten by some ocean- 
dwelling monstrousness, I did not think it identifiable 
enough to form evidence of an unknown but possible 
tragedy. The numerous drownings, of course, came 
into my mind — as well as other things lacking in 
wholesomeness, some of which remained only as 
possibilities. Whatever the storm -dislodged fragment 
may have been, and whether it were fish or some 
animal akin to man, I have never spoken of it until 
now. And after all, there is no proof that it had not 
merely been distorted by rottenness into that shape. 

I approached the town, sickened by the presence of 
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such an object amidst the apparent beauty of the 
clean beach, though it was horribly typical of the in- 
difference of death in a nature which mingles rotten- 
ness with beauty, and perhaps loves the former more. 
In Ellston I heard of no recent drowning or other 
mishap of the sea, and found no reference to such in 
the columns of the local paper — the only one I read 
during my stay. 

It is difficult to describe the mental state in which 
succeeding days found me. Always susceptible to mor- 
bid emotions whose dark anguish might be induced 
by things outside myself, or might spring from the 
abysses of my own spirit, I was ridden by a feeling 
which was not fear or despair, or anything akin to 
these, but was rather a perception of the brief 
hideousness and underlying filth of life — a feeling 
partly a reflection of my internal nature and partly a 
result of broodings induced by that gnawed rotten ob- 
ject which may have been a hand. In those days my 
mind was a place of shadowed cliffs and dark moving 
figures, like the ancient unsuspected realm which the 
fairy-tale recalled to me. I felt, in brief agonies of 
disillusionment, the gigantic blackness of this over- 
whelming universe, in which my days and the days of 
my race were as nothing to the shattered stars; an 
universe in which each action is vain and even the 
emotion of grief a wasted thing. The hours I had 
previously spent in something of regained health, con- 
tentment, and physical well-being were given now (as 
if those days of the previous week were something 
definitely ended) to an indolence like that of a man 
who no longer cares to live. I was engulfed by a 
piteous lethargic fear of some ineluctable doom which 
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would be, I felt, the completed hate of the peering 
stars and of the black enormous waves that hoped to 
clasp my bones within them — the vengeance of all the 
indifferent, horrendous majesty of the night ocean. 

Something of the darkness and restlessness of the 
sea had penetrated my heart, so that I lived in an 
unreasoning, unperceiving torment, a torment none 
the less acute because of the subtlety of its origin and 
the strange, unmotivated quality of its vampiric ex- 
istence. Before my eyes lay the phantasmagoria of the 
purpling clouds, the strange silver bauble, the recur- 
rent stagnant foam, the loneliness of that bleak-eyed 
house, and the mockery of the puppet town. I no 
longer went to the village, for it seemed only a traves- 
ty of life. Like my own soul, it stood upon a dark 
enveloping sea — a sea grown slowly hateful to me. 
And among these images, corrupt and festering, 
dwelt that of an object whose human contours left 
ever smaller the doubt of what it once had been. 

These scribbled words can never tell of the hideous 
loneliness (something I did not even wish assuaged, so 
deeply was it embedded in my heart) which had in- 
sinuated itself within me, mumbling of terrible and 
unknown things stealthily circling nearer. It was not a 
madness: rather was it a too clear and naked percep- 
tion of the darkness beyond this frail existence, lit by 
a momentary sun no more secure than ourselves; a 
realisation of futility that few can experience and ever 
again touch the life about them; a knowledge that 
turn as I might, battle as I might with all the remain- 
ing power of my spirit, I could neither win an inch of 
ground from the inimical universe, nor hold for even 
a moment the life entrusted to me. Fearing death as I 
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did life, burdened with a nameless dread, yet unwill- 
ing to leave the scenes evoking it, I awaited whatever 
consummating horror was shifting itself in the im- 
mense region beyond the walls of consciousness. 

Thus autumn found me, and what I had gained 
from the sea was lost back into it. Autumn on the 
beaches — a drear time betokened by no scarlet leaf 
nor any other accustomed sign. A frightening sea 
which changes not, though man changes. There was 
only a chilling of the waters, in which I no longer 
cared to enter— a further darkening of the pall-like 
sky, as if eternities of snow were waiting to descend 
upon the ghastly waves. Once that descent began, it 
would never cease, but would continue beneath the 
white and the yellow and the crimson sun, and 
beneath that ultimate small ruby which shall yield 
only to the futilities of night. The once friendly 
waters babbled meaningfully at me, and eyed me 
with a strange regard; yet whether the darkness of the 
scene were a reflection of my own broodings or 
whether the gloom within me were caused by what lay 
without, I could not have told. Upon the beach and 
me alike had fallen a shadow, like that of a bird 
which flies silently overhead — a bird whose watching 
eyes we do not suspect till the image on the ground 
repeats the image in the sky, and we look suddenly 
upward to find that something has been circling 
above us hitherto unseen. 

The day was in late September, and the town had 
closed the resorts where mad frivolity ruled empty, 
fear-haunted lives, and where raddled puppets per- 
formed their summer antics. The puppets were cast 
aside, smeared with the painted smiles and frowns 
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they had last assumed, and there were not a hundred 
people left in the town. Again the gaudy, stucco- 
fronted buildings lining the shore were permitted to 
crumble undisturbed in the wind. As the month ad- 
vanced to the day of which I speak, there grew in me 
the light of a grey infernal dawn, wherein I felt some 
dark thaumaturgy would be completed. Since I 
feared such a thaumaturgy less than a continuance of 
my horrible suspicions — less than the too-elusive hints 
of something monstrous lurking behind the great 
stage, it was with more speculation than actual fear 
that I waited unendingly for the day of horror which 
seemed to be nearing. The day, I repeat, was late in 
September, though whether the 22nd or 23rd I am 
uncertain. Such details have fled before the recollec- 
tion of those uncompleted happenings— episodes with 
which no orderly existence should be plagued, 
because of the damnable suggestions (and only sug- 
gestions) they contain. I knew the time with an in- 
tuitive distress of spirit — a recognition too deep for 
me to explain. Throughout those daylight hours I was 
expectant of the night; impatient, perhaps, so that 
the sunlight passed like a half-glimpsed reflection in 
rippled water — a day of whose events I recall nothing. 

It was long since that portentous storm had cast a 
shadow over the beach, and I had determined, after 
hesitations caused by nothing tangible, to leave 
Ellston, since the year was chilling and there was no 
return to my earlier contentment. When a telegram 
came for me (lying two days in the Western Union of- 
fice before I was located, so little was my name 
known) saying that my design had been ac- 
cepted-winning above all others in the contest — I set 
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a date for leaving. This news, which earlier in the 
year would have affected me strongly, I now received 
with a curious apathy. It seemed as unrelated to the 
unreality about me, as little pertinent to me, as if it 
were directed to another person whom I did not 
know, and whose message had come to me through 
some accident. None the less, it was that which forced 
me to complete my plans and leave the cottage by the 
shore. 

There were only four nights of my stay remaining 
when there occurred the last of those events whose 
meaning lies more in the darkly sinister impression 
surrounding them than in anything obviously 
threatening. Night had settled over Ellston and the 
coast, and a pile of soiled dishes attested both to my 
recent meal and to my lack of industry. Darkness 
came as I sat with a cigarette before the seaward win- 
dow, and it was a liquid which gradually filled the 
sky, washing in a floating moon, monstrously 
elevated. The flat sea bordering upon the gleaming 
sand, the utter absence of tree or figure or life of any 
sort, and the regard of that high moon made the 
vastness of my surroundings abruptly clear. There 
were only a few stars pricking through as if to accen- 
tuate by their smallness the majesty of the lunar orb 
and of the restless shifting tide. 

I had stayed indoors, fearing somehow to go out 
before the sea on such a night of shapeless portent, 
but I heard it mumbling secrets of an incredible lore. 
Borne to me on a wind out of nowhere was the breath 
of some strange palpitant life; the embodiment of all 
I had felt and of all I had suspected — stirring now in 
the chasms of the sky or beneath the mute waves. In 
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what place this mystery turned from an ancient .'hor- 
rible slumber I could not tell; but like one who stands 
by a figure lost in sleep, knowing that it will awake in 
a moment, I crouched hy the windows, holding a 
nearly burnt-out cigarette, and faced the rising 
moon. 

Gradually there passed into that never-stirring 
landscape a brilliance intensified by the overhead 
glimmerings, and I seemed more and more under 
some compulsion to watch whatever might follow. 
The shadows were draining from the beach, and I felt 
that with them were all which might have been a har- 
bour for my thoughts when the hinted thing should 
come. Where any of them did remain they were ebon 
and blank; still lumps of darkness sprawling beneath 
the cruel brilliant rays. The endless tableau of the 
lunar orb — dead now, whatever her past was, and 
cold as the unhuman sepulchres she bears amid the 
ruin of dusty centuries older than men — and the sea, 
astir, perhaps, with some unkenned life, some forbid- 
den sentience — confronted me with a horrible 
vividness. I arose and shut the window; partly because 
of an inward prompting, but mostly, I think, as an 
excuse for transferring momentarily the stream of 
thought. No sound came to me now as I stood before 
the closed panes. Minutes or eternities were alike. I 
was waiting, like my own fearing heart and the mo- 
tionless scene beyond, for the token for some ineffable 
life. I had set the lamp upon a box in the western 
corner of the room, but the moon was brighter, and 
her bluish rays invaded places where the lamplight 
was faint. The ancient glow of the round silent orb 
lay upon the beach as it had lain for aeons, and I 
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waited in a torment of expectancy made doubly acute 
by the delay in fulfillment and the uncertainty of 
what strange completion was to come. 

Outside the crouching hut a white illumination 
suggested vague spectral forms whose unreal, phan- 
tasmal motions seemed to taunt my blindness, just as 
unheard voices mocked my eager listening. For 
countless moments I was still, as if Time and the toll- 
ing of her great bell were hushed into nothingness. 
And yet there was nothing which I might fear; the 
moon-chiselled shadows were unnatural in no con- 
tour, and veiled nothing from my eyes. The night was 
silent— I knew that despite my closed window — and 
all the stars were fixed mournfully in a listening 
heaven of dark grandeur. No motion from me then, 
or word now, could reveal my plight, or tell of the 
fear-racked brain imprisoned in flesh which dared not 
break the silence, for all the torture it brought. As if 
expectant of death, and assured that nothing could 
serve to banish the soul-peril I confronted, I crouched 
with a forgotten cigarette in my hand. A silent world 
gleamed beyond the cheap, dirty windows, and in one 
comer of the room a pair of dirty oars, placed there 
before my arrival, shared the vigil of my spirit. The 
lamp burned endlessly, yielding a sick light hued like 
a corpse’s flesh. Glancing at it now and again for the 
desperate distraction it gave, I saw that many bubbles 
unaccountably rose and vanished in the kerosene- 
filled base. Curiously enough, there was no heat from 
the wick. And suddenly I became aware that the 
night as a whole was neither warm nor cold, but 
strangely neutral — as if all physical forces were 
suspended, and all the laws of a calm existence 
disrupted. 
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Then, with an unheard splash which sent from the 
silver water to the shore a line of ripples echoed in 
fear by my heart, a swimming thing emerged beyond 
the breakers. The figure may have been that of a 
dog, a human being, or something more strange. It 
could not have known that I watched — perhaps it did 
not care — but like a distorted fish it swam across the 
mirrored stars and dived beneath the surface. After a 
moment it came up again, and this time, since it was 
closer, I saw that it was carrying something across its 
shoulder. I knew, then, that it could be no animal, 
and that it was a man or something like a man, which 
came toward the land from the dark ocean. But it 
swam with a horrible ease. 

As I watched, dread -filled and passive, with the 
fixed stare of one who awaits death in another yet 
knows he cannot avert it, the swimmer approached 
the shore — though too far down the southward beach 
for me to discern its outlines or features. Obscurely 
loping, with sparks of moonlit foam scattered by its 
quick gait, it emerged and was lost among the inland 
dunes. 

Now I was possessed by a sudden recurrence of 
fear, which had died away in the previous moments. 
There was a tingling coldness all over me — though 
the room, whose window I dared not open now, was 
stuffy. I thought it would be very horrible if some- 
thing were to enter a window which was not closed. 

Now that I could no longer see the figure, I felt 
that it lingered somewhere in the close shadows, or 
peered hideously at me from whatever window I did 
not watch. And so I turned my gaze, eagerly and 
frantically, to each successive pane; dreading that I 
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might indeed behold an intrusive regarding face, yet 
unable to keep myself from the terrifying inspection. 
But though I watched for hours, there was no longer 
anything upon the beach. 

So the night passed, and with it began the ebbing 
of that strangeness— a strangeness which had surged 
up like an evil brew within a pot, had mounted to the 
very rim in a breathless moment, had paused uncer- 
tainly there, and had subsided, taking with it 
whatever unknown message it had borne. Like the 
stars that promise the revelation of terrible and 
glorious memories, goad us into worship by this 
deception, and then impart nothing, I had come 
frighteningly near to the capture of an old secret 
which ventured close to man’s haunts and lurked 
cautiously just beyond the edge of the known. Yet in 
the end I had nothing. I was given only a glimpse of 
the furtive thing; a glimpse made obscure by the veils 
of ignorance. I cannot even conceive what might have 
shown itself had I been too close to that swimmer who 
went shoreward instead of into the ocean. I do not 
know what might have come if the brew had passed 
the rim of the pot and poured outward in a swift 
cascade of revelation. The night ocean withheld 
whatever it had nurtured. I shall know nothing more. 

Even yet I do not know why the ocean holds such a 
fascination for me. But then, perhaps none of us can 
solve those things — they exist in defiance of all ex- 
planation. There are men, and wise men, who do not 
like the sea and its lapping surf on yellow shores; and 
they think us strange who love the mystery of the an- 
cient and unending deep. Yet for me there is a 
haunting and inscrutable glamour in all the ocean’s 
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moods. It is in the melancholy silver foam beneath 
the moon’s waxen corpse; it hovers over the silent and 
eternal waves that beat on naked shores; it is there 
when all is lifeless save for unknown shapes that glide 
through sombre depths. And when I behold the 
awesome billows surging in endless strength, there 
comes upon me an ecstasy akin to fear; so that I must 
abase myself before this mightiness, that I may not 
hate the clotted waters and their overwhelming 
beauty. 

Vast and lonely is the ocean, and even as all things 
came from it, so shall they return thereto. In the 
shrouded depths of time none shall reign upon the 
earth, nor shall any motion be, save in the eternal 
waters. And these shall beat on dark shores in 
thunderous foam, though none shall remain in that 
dying world to watch the cold light of the enfeebled 
moon playing on the swirling tides and coarse-grained 
sand. On the deep’s margin shall rest only a stagnant 
foam, gathering about the shells and bones of per- 
ished shapes that dwelt within the waters. Silent, flab- 
by things will toss and roll along empty shores, their 
sluggish life extinct. Then all shall be dark, for at last 
even the white moon on the distant waves shall wink 
out. Nothing shall be left, neither above nor below 
the sombre waters. And until that last millennium, 
and beyond the perishing of all other things, the sea 
will thunder and toss throughout the dismal night. 
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The line between reality and nightmare can be 
very thin . . . 




Alice worked the cigarette vigorously with quick, 
nervous puffs. The floors and walls seemed to 
whimper. 

“You know, it’s okay if you’re not sure you love me 
anymore.” 

She stirred, focused her enormous blue eyes on 
him, scowled. “Don’t you have any respect for 
yourself?” 

He looked past her. “Maybe ... I don’t know 
anymore. I do know ... I’d do anything for you.” 

“Oh, Morgan, you make me feel guilty all the 


time! 


His heart wasn’t in the argument, but he reacted 
because he knew she wanted him to defend himself. 
He pulled out something from one of the many pop 
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psychology books he had read; it was the only way he 
knew to program himself to argue. “I can’t make you 
feel guilty.” 

He knew immediately he had made a mistake. 

“That’s right, Morgan; you can’t make me feel.” 

He could just stare at her now, the nimbus of 
yellow hair crowning the puffy, sleep-starved face, 
and listen for the noises. The noises were more persis- 
tent when they argued: the scrapings, tappings, wood 
creakings so like whimpers. He was getting another 
migraine. 

She examined him slowly. “I’m sorry I said that. 
We did it again, didn’t we?” 

“Yeah. We get weird every time we go to a party. 
Pretty nasty business tonight.” 

The noises were getting louder. Alice looked 
around the walls, and stared at the cellar door. “I 
want you to go down there.” 

“You know . . . it’s probably just a field mouse, or 
a gopher.” 

He looked at the door. He had been avoiding it. He 
needed to know what was going on — if it was a 
mouse, perhaps a trapped cat, some small animal liv- 
ing in the crawl spaces. But he hadn’t checked it out. 

“Morgan . . . please.” 

His headache was getting worse. But he’d do 
anything for her. 

Morgan stood silently on the first landing, wiping 
the sweat up off his forehead and into the thick black 
bair. Then he started down the long flight of steps. 
Like many other old handmade houses in this moun- 
tainous part of Virginia, this one had been built into 
the side of a hill. No ground had been leveled, and 
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the floors were left staggered up and down the hill. 
The living room was six inches above the bedroom, 
the kitchen a good two feet below that. Alice insisted 
it was dangerous. 

As he descended the steps, Morgan grabbed a 
flashlight off a slanting shelf attached to the railing, 
and played the light over the chaotic substructure of 
the house, where joints and floor braces came into 
each other at strange angles. Large crawlways and 
shelves were left between the separated walls. Down 
below he could see the mouth of a long tunnel off the 
cellar which led to a small coal outcropping mined 
out of the hill. The air was moist and cloying. 

The noises seemed to have stopped. But Morgan 
could hear water dripping. 

A large crevice behind the staircase was full of 
trash and fallen mud. Morgan’s great-uncle and the 
two families who had lived there after him had 
dumped their garbage there for an old underground 
stream, now diminished to a trickle, to dispose of. For 
most mountain dwellers the area streams had been 
their dishwasher, garbage collector, and sewer line. 
Someone had tried to bury the trash by hauling in 
dirt, but that had only made individual bits of trash 
stand out like jewels. 

A sighing seemed to move through the house. 

An old lace-up boot, four rusted cans, a piece of 
rotting tire, driftwood, a chair leg. Someone’s baby 
doll, minus one arm, an eye, and half the hair pulled 
out. Rising and falling water had left topographical 
map lines on the torso. He moved the doll, thought 
he heard a faint cry, went so far as to search for a 
voice box, but the head cavity was full of dirt, 
nothing more. 
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He’d had a doll as a child. “Little Boy Blue” it said 
on the tag. He’d begged his mother for months to buy 
it for him. His father had wanted to give him a gun 
for squirrel hunting, but he didn’t want to kill squir- 
rels. He’d pestered her so much she’d finally given in. 

“Now, Morgan, don’t get your clothes all dirty, 
now. And let little Louise play with Blue too!” His 
mother smiled at the neighbor lady across the fence. 
“Oh, he’s all right.” 

Morgan overheard her and began whispering to 
Blue, away from little Louise. Louise began to cry. 

When his father came home from the fields each 
night Morgan was talking to Blue on the faded purple 
living room rug. “Is that true, Blue? Do you really 
come from there? How do you know so much. Blue?” 

His father towered over him, the face from the eyes 
down a darker color than the rest. His father walked 
to the back of the house and a door slammed. 

“Will you take me there. Blue, will you?” 

The wide black belt surprised him. 

“I’ll beat the queer out of you, boy!” 

Blue slipped from Morgan’s fingers as he frantically 
tried to protect his legs, shoulders, and head from the 
blows. 

Morgan didn’t cry, not once. Even when Blue’s 
head was cracked. Blue just stared at him. Blue 
didn’t cry either. Morgan didn’t belong here. 

Blue had been sent to take him back where he 
belonged. 

A key chain protruded from a section of yellow clay 
near the stair railing. Two old Indian-head pennies. 
A ball of wire. Half a yellow dinner plate. Armour’s 
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Baking Soda can. A round ring of amber flush with 
the dirt surface. He took a stick and dug around the 
ring, exposing one, then two, then a whole cache of 
amber beer bottles, the labels rotted off. 

Drinking, fighting, and making babies had been 
about the only things to do in those hills. When his 
father drank, it upset his aim. More than once a belt 
aimed at Morgan’s rear or legs bruised a cheek bone 
or scarred an eye instead. Once in his frustration his 
father had thrown down the belt, picked up a brick 
and struck Morgan in the back of the neck. 

The next morning Blue seemed to have a small 
crack in the back of his neck. Morgan knew Blue was 
angry inside, but the doll just closed his eyes. 

But that night Morgan heard whispering from 
underneath his bed. Blue was gone from his pillow. 
When he crouched and stuck his head under the bed 
he could see Blue lying on the floor, mouth open, 
staring at him. 

He’d reached the bottom of the staircase, his head 
beginning to ache again. He could barely see 
anything around him, or the tunnel mouth a few feet 
away. Listening carefully, he could hear a scurrying 
as of tiny feet back toward the coal outcropping. The 
floorboards were creaking above him. Alice was pac- 
ing. Something scratched behind him. He whirled, 
but there was nothing. 

He started down the tunnel to the coal out- 
cropping, wishing he had another flashlight. There 
were more scratching noises ahead of him. 

Someone had stacked large wooden crates and 
crumbling cardboard boxes along both sides of the 
tunnel. He recognized some of the objects as old 
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family possessions; this cellar had long been a Gibson 
family storage center. The wood and cardboard were 
oily and blackened, almost the color of coal. The 
moldy, humid smell was overpowering here, a scent 
he had enjoyed as a child but which now seemed op- 
pressive, as if his throat were rapidly filling with cool, 
moist earth. 

He coughed, suddenly feeling dizzy, and grabbed 
the side of a box. 

A loud squealing and a nest of squirming, hairless 
baby rats spilled out onto the tunnel floor. Morgan 
stepped back quickly, mashing one of the pink, 
shapeless forms into the mud. 

Morgan ran, then stumbled several steps before 
reaching a bare part of the wall past the boxes. He 
slumped there, trying to catch his breath. Alice was 
pacing directly over his head, in one of the bedrooms 
now, as if she were following his progress. 

He could hear more distant noises, noises like 
whimpers somewhere back near the coal outcropping. 

He’d gone out west looking for Alice, or someone 
like her. She had been a fascination since the first day 
he’d met her. She said it herself, though not in the 
way he might have liked: “You always sound like I’m 
some rare, odd stone you’ve picked up.” 

“You’re different from any woman I’ve ever known. 
I’m just fascinated.” 

“But I need you to like me for what 7 want to be, 
not what you want me to be!” 

Alice would make bim forget. Make him forget all 
the bad times. Like the night at the fraternity house, 
the night that got him into the hospital. “Rum and 
sleeping pills don’t mix! Morgan killed himself with 
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thirty-six!” There was a loud banging at the door, he 
remembered, but he’d been having a lot of trouble 
with voices, and after awhile he had learned to ignore 
them. 

She would make him forget his father’s phonecall, 
the call that came only a week after Morgan had 
entered St. Anthony’s Mental Hospital. “We can’t af- 
ford to keep you in that fancy place no more, 
Morgan.” The old man wanted to trade cars again. 
“Now listen. Bob Wilkins down on Long Branch just 
got back from that State place, and he’s a whole lot 
better. An it don’t cost nothin.” 

Massive, brain-numbing doses of Thorazine, 
Stellazine, Mellaril; they’d make him a whole lot bet- 
ter, sure pa. Plus maybe a little bit of Congentin so 
he wouldn’t feel inclined to swallow his tongue. Three 
aides had to drag him away from the phone, like a 
puppet or an enormous, cast-off doll. 

Alice would make him forget. He had been sure of 
it. He wouldn’t be able to hear the voices. 

Morgan slid down the tunnel wall and leaned back 
on his heels, his fist knotted against his mouth. The 
noises like voices had grown louder down at the tun- 
nel’s end. He wanted to scream, run back up the 
stairs and capture Alice in his arms again, hold her 
and make her comfort him. He couldn’t do this for 
her. 

Perhaps he did need her more than she needed- 
him, but he was determined to give her something in 
return. “I’m sorry, Alice. Sometimes I can’t help the 
things I feel. I hate to use the word, but I was 
an . . . abused child.” 

“Yeah. Well, there’s more than one kind of abuse.” 
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He had hugged her then, and she buried her face 
in his neck. 

Now she wouldn’t hold him anymore. He could still 
hear her pacing over the tunnel. He slapped the wall 
of cool earth, hurting his hand. He needed to hold 
her. If there had been a post nearby, he’d have filled 
his arms with that. 

She would make him forget stopping aides in St. 
Anthony’s halls, telling them he had damaged the 
plastic on his head and badly needed fixing. She 
would make him forget the dream he had a few days 
after his father’s phonecall. He is in a ward with 
dozens of patients, blank-faced babies and drooling 
old men, women in dirty yellow pajamas. A picture 
postcard from his parents: “Wish you were here. ” 
Pointed and curled red cliffs on the postcard, yellow 
and purple spherical plants . . . 

The last two boxes in the tunnel were unsealed. He 
recognized some of them as childhood possessions. 
Books, old books mildewed and rotted, the covers 
pulled off, pages falling into flakes, cloth going back 
to thread. The fetid remains of his old clothing, his 
cousin Louise’s toys, some of his own. There was just 
the head of a doll. 

Morgan touched the doll’s hair, then noticed it 
moving and stared in fascination as the small nest of 
black insects shifted position on the pink plastic skull. 

Looking closer he could tell it wasn’t Blue. 

. . . There’s a baby in the comer of the hospital 
room. Playing quietly, now humming. Eyes the size of 
silver dollars, bulges in the forehead like two knobs. 
Its head appears to be unnaturally large . . . 

Something scurried above him. Morgan jerked up 
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his head, just in time to catch sight of a rodent disap- 
pearing into a rift in the stone-and-earth ceiling. He 
could still hear Alice’s pacing, seemingly closer now, 
and he suddenly wasn’t sure he could remeniber what 
she looked like; anxiety pricked the back of his neck. 

He could see the pockmarks in the walls, the small 
craterlike holes in the floor, the ragged surface of the 
terrain — as if he were on the moon. He shouldn’t 
have been able to see so well in this part of the 
tunnel. 

A low whimpering, more like mewling, erupted 
from the dark end of the tunnel, continued on a 
space, then died. 

Then the night after graduation, the night his 
father staggered home drunk and started kicking 
Morgan, screaming at him, accusing him of a 
number of perverted acts, and Morgan didn’t, 
couldn’t fight back, couldn’t say a word, the doll 
acted. 

When Morgan went back to his darkened room he 
discovered a pale light beneath his bed covers. Lifting 
up the sheet he found two glowing pieces of 
glass — Blue’s eyes. Then wetness on his leg. He 
reached frantically for the light switch. 

Blue was lying by his foot, covered with blood. The 
plastic head was almost severed at the neck, and the 
doll was greatly bloated and yellowish. The enormous 
empty sockets seemed accusing as they gazed up at 
Morgan. He swore he could hear it whisper, if he 
could only strain hard enough. That night he 
wrapped the doll in newspapers, walked down to the 
creek behind the house, and threw it in. It took a 
long time for the creek to carry it out of sight. 
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... The nurse bounces a ball, smashing it into the 
baby’s face. The baby screams. Why doesn’t she 
realize what she’s doing? She bounces it harder and 
harder; the baby screams and screams, its mouth 
stretching in agony, and still she strikes it, beats it, 
smashes the ball into the baby’s face . . . 

Then Morgan could see the trail through the tun- 
nel, a shallow furrow as if from something being 
dragged, with two small balled prints on either side. 

There was a slight whispering sound, then several 
sharp cries. Rats scurried in the boxes behind him. 
Alice quickened her pace overhead. 

. . . The baby bleeds from the nose, the baby’s 
arms too long, the baby with no legs, the baby hob- 
bling away on its hands, dragging its narrow torso, 
whimpering. Morgan wants to scream, but is afraid of 
being punished . . . 

Alice had changed since they’d come to Virginia. 
She was irritable most of the time; they argued more. 
She blamed him for her depression, saying she’d only 
come out here to please him. She preferred the dry 
air of Colorado to all this horrible humidity and rot. 
She complained of suffocation. Then the whispers, 
the cries, the whimpers began to take over the house, 
the voices he thought he had left behind here years 
ago. 

As soon as they got into town they had driven up to 
his mother’s place. He didn’t really want to see her, 
but he felt he had to go there first. His father had 
died three years ago from a broken vein in his head. 

“Did I ever tell you what it was like, havin’ you, 
son?” 

“Oh, I always supposed it was just the usual way.” 
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He smiled conspiratorially at Alice. 

“Not that usual, no sir!” She gestured expansively. 
“I had a fourteen-hour labor and the doctor was 
drunk. Family friend, and he was drunk, and scared 
as anything! Broke my pelvis bad, gettin’ you out, you 
being big, sixteen pound they said. Blood and all that 
over the floor, me, him, and the nurse. And no 
knock-out drops in those days, nothin’ to help me. He 
almost dropped you, gettin’ sick he was. Nurse 
grabbed you, and whooee, he was outta there! Lord, 
the way I was screaming and bleeding! And you was 
hollerin’ to beat the band. Why you shoulda seen the 
way he wrenched your head cornin’ out, bruised it 
something awful; nurse got quiet as a mouse when she 
saw that, but I could feel him bump me with ya. I 
knowed he done it. Coulda been a retard, they all 
said. Coulda had the brains of a baby doll!” 

Morgan closed his eyes. His head was hurting 
again. When he looked up Alice was staring at him, 
her lips tightly pressed and trembling. His mother 
died two weeks later. 

... The patients take off their clothes, dance, 
wrestle in the middle of the floor. Pus glistens on 
their skin. They laugh, they scream. They open their 
mouths so widely their lips crack and split. The nurse 
plays the honky-tonk piano, her arms and legs 
thrashing. Her skirt rises over her hairy thighs. Look- 
ing closer, Morgan sees that she has a moustache . . . 

The trail led far into the tunnel. Morgan knew that 
the tunnel couldn’t go this deep into the hillside. He 
should have passed the seam of coal long ago. But the 
tunnel continued, at a slight downward angle, yard 
after yard. The light was slightly brighter here, and 
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he saw the bones of tiny animals strewn along the 
path. A flat frog skeleton, like the frog he had seen 
devoured by a waterbug near home. First its snout 
pierced the side of the frog, then the frog slowly 
deflated like a punctured balloon, the insides dissolv- 
ing, being sucked through the snout, leaving skin and 
a few bones. 

The tunnel narrowed. He had to crouch. Rounding 
a slight bend, he heard a rustling. But when he made 
the complete turn he saw nothing. 

He could hear water dripping. A few spider webs 
patterned the wall. He had forgotten his fear of the 
dark. He couldn’t hear the whimpering. 

He never would cry. 

. . . The patients rip at each others' open wounds, 
some tearing at bed sores with broken teeth. Morgan 
runs into the hall. Pale faces leer at him from open 
doorways. He runs as fast as he can, but seems to 
make no progress doxvn the hall. A passing nurse 
grabs him by the neck, forces his mouth open, and 
throws a pill between his teeth. He chews it 
vigorously . . . 

He never would cry. 

The night after his eighth birthday party, when he 
hadn’t seen his father all day, he had awakened with 
Blue tucked under his arm to the sounds his father 
made fumbling around the foot of his bed, staggering 
and grabbing at the tall bed post. Morgan shut his 
eyes except for a slit. 

The old man stared awhile, then went to the side 
of the bed. He looked at Blue, reached out his hand, 
then pulled it back and left the room. 

A little later he was back again, a gun in his hand. 
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He crawled on top of the bed, straddling Morgan 
with his heavy legs. Morgan still pretended to be 
asleep. 

His father pointed the gun at Morgan’s head. Then 
his father broke his silence, whimpered, cried out 
loud, and turned the gun around and began beating 
Morgan in the face with the handle. 

It hurt. Morgan could feel things mashing, break- 
ing, giving way in his face. But he refused to cry. 

His father was screaming now, pulling the gun 
back so Morgan couldn’t see it, then slamming it 
down hard into Morgan’s nose, chin, the top of his 
head. The blows made dull wet sounds. Morgan 
could barely see, large red spots growing on his 
father’s shirt. He began to cry. 

He wondered if his father was going to drive his 
nose through the top of his head, so that he would 
really look strange from then on. Different. He went 
to sleep for awhile. 

He’d been lucky; they’d just had to rebuild his nose 
a bit. Morgan squinted into the darkness of the tun- 
nel. How long had he had this headache? It seemed 
to have gotten worse. 

... The nurse has given him the wrong medicine! 
He tries to call out to her. His voice is a whisper. He 
can’t breathe. Something is terribly wrong. Pressure 
in his head. He puts his hands to throbbing temples. 
His head is swelling; the skull is pushing his fingers 
out at an angle from his wrists. He tries to call her. 
She won’t listen. He follows her up one corridor and 
down the other, his head growing. The skin around 
his eyes stretches. His eyes stare. His mouth contorts 
to a silent scream. His nostrils stretch to slits. He can’t 
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breathe. Hard to see. A horn-like protuberance 
pushes its way out of his skull. He chases her around 
and around the nurses’ station. He wants to scream 
from the pressure but can’t. His head explodes. 

Something had touched his hand, something com- 
ing out of an adjoining chamber. Something 
whimpering. 

Hydrocephaly is a condition caused by an increase 
in the volume of cerebrospinal fluid within the skull. 
It enlarges the head, the pressure forces the brain to 
the base of the skull, and the cranial bones begin to 
separate. Vision and hearing may be lost; paralysis 
may ensue. Morgan knew the symptoms well; he’d 
been fascinated by congenital defects since his college 
days, and especially by hydrocephaly. He’d visited the 
back wards in the state home and been disturbed by 
the vague sense of belonging he had felt. 

Again it touched his hand. At first he wouldn’t 
turn, thinking that it would be too dark to see the 
thing anyway. But again the touch; it was persistent. 
Morgan turned slowly. 

The creature had a globular head maybe thirty-five 
inches in circumference. Excess brain seemed to be 
riding the top of its atrophied shoulders in a mem- 
branous sack. Its eyes were like giant silver dollars. 
Veins were prominent in the scalp. 

The child had no legs, just an elongated trunk it 
dragged around by means of too-short crutches. Its 
eyes stared up at Morgan; its tiny toothless mouth 
pursed inquisitively. 

It wore a ragged blue bandana around its almost 
non-existent neck. 

It burbled at him through distorted throat and 
nasal passages. 
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“Noooooo! I’m almost thirty years old; you can't be 
here!” Morgan screamed, balling his fists at his sides. 
The baby remained calm, betraying no reaction. 
“She . . . she loves me! I don’t want you! You’ve . . . 
you’ve been waiting for me, looking for me all this 
time, haven’t you? Trying to hold me back, always 
wanting to pull me down. I don’t need this!” 

Morgan sat down in front of the child and began to 
whine, moaning the words. “I can’t live with you. 
You won’t let me have anything. You hold me back; I 
have to take care of you. I can’t go on with my life 
because you won’t leave me alone!” 

Still the baby just burbled and nodded, watching 
Morgan with those enormous white eyes. 

Morgan suddenly realized he hadn’t heard Alice’s 
pacing for some time. He looked down at the 
hydrocephalic, up at the tunnel ceiling, and started 
his run. 

“A lice . He pushed his way through the narrowed 
tunnel. 

He was tripping over boxes now, spilling and toss- 
ing their contents through the darkness. Clothing fell 
into powder and greenish sludge, toys and bottles and 
rotting household goods scattered, insects moved into 
the dark comers out of his path. 

Had it been here all this time? 

Morgan reached the bottom of the staircase. 
"Alice!” 

Had it followed him all these years? 

He took the stairs two at a time, stumbling, 
clutching the creaking rail. Gunstock, beer bottles, 
cans, boots, tire, driftwood, decaying underwear 
came rushing out of the past, whirling around him. 
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He stumbled over each landing and leapt to the ad- 
joining step. 

"Alice!" 

Alice would make him forget. 

Morgan tore open the cellar door and stepped out 
into the living room. “Alice?” 

All the lights in the house were on. 

He walked quickly from room to room, but Alice 
wasn’t in any of them. 

Returning to the living room he noticed that the 
front door had been left open. He walked out to the 
edge of the porch. Looking past the gray bulk of the 
bam he could see a few lights from the town in the 
valley below. He breathed deeply, feeling small and 
childlike. He could imagine what she might have 
said. Even trade: one fantasy for another. 

He could feel the tiny knotted fists clutching his 
pants legs at the back of his knees. 

He could feel, something, not quite bone and not 
quite flesh, pressing into the backs of his thighs, then 
the small hands reaching around his knees for an em- 
brace. 
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What had killed the old people without leaving 
a mark on their bodies? 




One frigid day in the fall of the year I drove north 
through Connecticut with my friend, Lucius Leffing, 
the noted private investigator. It was nearly 
December; a few last leaves skimmed down as an icy 
wind blew over the barren hills. 

Our destination was the Hemlock Hills Convales- 
cent Home, situated near the village of Sachem 
Center in the far northwest corner of the state. 

“You appear to know very little concerning details 
of the case,” I commented as we drove along. 

Leffing frowned as he studied the desolate land- 
scape. “Mrs. Melshar, the owner-supervisor, was ex- 
tremely reluctant to discuss the case over the 
telephone. Several deaths have occurred under cir- 
cumstances which she described as ‘somewhat 
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peculiar and frightening’. I learned no more than 
that.” 

I sensed that he was not in a communicative mood 
and said little more. 

We stopped once, briefly, for coffee and sand- 
wiches at a roadside diner and continued on. 

The countryside became even more hilly and bleak. 
Grey clouds covered most of the sky; a few grains of 
hard snow clicked against the windshield. 

We reached Sachem Center about two o’clock in 
the afternoon. The nursing home, we were informed, 
was located about five miles to the north. 

Cutting off the main route, we drove along a nar- 
row road which led upward through clustered 
evergreens. 

“Rather unlikely place for a convalescent hospital,” 
I observed. 

Leffing peered into dark recesses of the surround- 
ing woods. “It would seem so, but possibly the air is 
considered more pure on this higher level.” 

The Hemlock Hills facility was situated on a small 
plateau at the top of the hill (the natives call it a 
mountain). It was a sprawling, one-story, red-brick 
structure, plain but not unpleasing, surrounded by 
mountain laurel, yew and stands of cedar, pine and 
hemlock. 

Only three cars were in the lot. We parked and 
walked to the main entrance. 

The front door was locked. We rang the bell. 

Several minutes passed before a short, dark-haired 
woman opened the door an inch or two. She wore a 
nurse’s white uniform and cap. I thought I detected 
fear in her deepset eyes. 
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“Yes?” she asked. 

We introduced ourselves and she swung the door 
wide. “I’ll take you right to Mrs. Melshar’s office,” 
she informed us. 

We followed her down a long corridor. One elderly 
woman sat dozing in a wheelchair outside her room. 
Another laboriously inched ahead with the aid of a 
walker. Neither paid any attention to us. 

Mrs. Melshar, a stately-looking woman with 
carefully coiffured white hair and rather severe 
features, stood up behind her desk as we were 
ushered in. The nurse introduced us. Mrs. Melshar, 
formal and restrained in manner, inclined her head 
and indicated chairs. 

The nurse started to leave, but after a moment’s in- 
decision, Mrs. Melshar stopped her near the door. 
“Perhaps you had better stay, Ada. You might — add 
something.” 

Mrs. Melshar introduced the nurse as Miss Ada 
Calenz, her chief assistant. 

After we were all seated, Mrs. Melshar frowned, 
locking her long fingers together. 

“It’s a difficult situation to describe, gentlemen. I 
should warn you to begin with that it may be nothing 
more than a sort of, well, mass hysteria at work. 
But-” 

Leffing interrupted with a polite cough. “It might 
be helpful, Mrs. Melshar, if you started at the very 
beginning and related events in their exact time se- 
quence.” 

Mrs. Melshar nodded. “You are right, of course, 
Mr. Leffing.” 

She leaned back in her chair, appearing to consider 
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her words carefully. “Almost every patient in this 
nursing home— and there are nearly a hundred — is 
elderly. Death, obviously, is not a rare event. But 
there have now been three deaths in just over a 
month and all three were, well— distressing, just not 
normal in some respects. 

“Mrs. Sovery was the first. She was eighty-four and 
she had a chronic heart condition. Death, of course, 
was not surprising, not really unexpected even. But it 
was the manner of her death that was so — unnerving. 

“It was quite late — nearly midnight. Mrs. Sovery 
had been given her usual medications, the last for the 
day unless she experienced alarming or unusual symp- 
toms later on. The nurse in charge of night duty. 
Miss Kelman, left Mrs. Sovery at about eleven forty- 
five. She said that the patient was drowsy but not 
quite asleep. Later on, of course. Miss Kelman was 
scheduled to check on her again— just about once an 
hour actually, unless some emergency situation in- 
terfered with her regular routine. 

“At midnight — give or take a minute or two — a ter- 
rible scream was heard coming from Mrs. Sovery ’s 
room. It woke up many of the other patients. Miss 
Kelman heard the cry but she was at the other end of 
the building and it took her some time to withdraw 
the hypodermic she was inserting in a patient’s arm 
and run the full length of three corridors. Another 
night-duty nurse. Miss Fenker, heard the scream but 
she too was busy and didn’t reach Mrs. Sovery’s room 
until just after Miss Kelman rushed in. 

“Mrs. Sovery was found sitting up in bed with her 
mouth still open and an indescribable expression of 
terror stamped on her face. Her features seemed 
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twisted up in an absolute frenzy of fear. She was 
already dead. There was no sign of any pulse, not 
even a final flutter. She died — officially — of a massive 
heart attack, but that attack was induced by a 
hideous shock of horror.” 

Mrs. Melshar paused. 

Leffing bent forward. “Is it not possible, Mrs. 
Melshar, that Mrs. Sovery had dozed off and ex- 
perienced a vivid nightmare of some sort which taxed 
her heart beyond endurance?” 

Mrs. Melshar considered, finally nodding with 
reluctance. “It is— possible. Just possible.” 

“Two further questions,” Leffing continued. “Were 
all the outside doors locked and was anything in Mrs. 
Sovery’s room disturbed — anything not in its usual 
place?” 

Mrs. Melshar shook her head with assurance. “We 
are positive all outside doors were locked. And 
everything in Mrs. Sovery’s room was in perfect 
order.” 

“And the next episode, Mrs. Melshar?” 

“The next death occurred a week later — eight days 
to be exact. The general circumstances were very 
similar. Miss Kelman was not on duty; she had taken 
two days off. Miss Fenker was the night nurse in 
charge. The— victim— was a Mrs. Connerton. She 
was seventy-nine. She had a variety of ailments — 
typical degenerative illnesses, which so often settle on 
the elderly— but her general physical condition was 
fair and we expected her to survive for a number of 
years. 

“Miss Fenker had looked in on Mrs. Connerton 
shortly after eleven-thirty. She had been given her last 
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medications until morning and appeared to be sleep- 
ing peacefully. At her request a small night-light was 
always left burning in her room. Ordinarily we just 
leave the patient’s door open a foot or two. This lets 
in some light from the corridor and also enables the 
nurses to hear any outcry or call for assistance. Each 
patient has an alarm buzzer of course, but some of 
them grow confused and forget to use it. 

“Miss Fenker was dispensing tablets to a patient at 
the far end of the corridor — about midnight — when 
she heard, as she described it, ‘a shrill piercing cry’. 
She was not sure which room it had emanated from. 
She rushed into the corridor and began looking into 
each room in turn, first on one side of the corridor 
and then on the other. This took five or ten minutes, 
I presume. When she looked in Mrs. Connerton’s 
room, at the distant end of the corridor, she knew at 
once that she need go no further. Mrs. Connerton was 
sitting up in bed, rigid with fear. Her face was a 
grotesque mask of dread and despair. She was still 
alive but she lived only a few minutes. The shock was 
too great for her. Officially, her death was described 
as caused by ‘an overwhelming cerebral insult’. For 
the few minutes that she lived after Miss Fenker 
found her, she was entirely unable to communicate in 
any way.’’ 

Mrs. Melshar arose, walked to a cooler in one cor- 
ner of the room, sipped a paper cup of water and 
returned to her desk. 

“The third death took place just ten days later. 
Ada, that is. Miss Calenz here, was in charge of the 
night-duty nurses. This time it was nearly one o’clock 
in the morning when Miss Calenz heard someone 
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screaming. She ran through the corridors in what she 
judged was the right direction — But perhaps Miss 
Calenz herself can best describe this incident.” 

We turned toward Mrs. Melshar’s assistant head 
nurse, who had sat silently but attentively throughout 
Mrs. Melshar’s account of events. 

Miss Calenz tucked a wisp of stray hair back under 
her cap and twisted her hands nervously. “Mrs. 
Ameson’s room was number eight in corridor three. I 
was helping a patient in corridor four. She was in 
some pain and I was trying to get her comfortable for 
the rest of the night. Suddenly I heard a terrific 
shriek which just seemed to go on and on. I knew it 
wasn’t in corridor four but I was certain it couldn’t be 
far away. As soon as I got outside my patient’s room, 
I judged — correctly— that the screaming was coming 
from one of the rooms in the next corridor to the 
left — three. I ran down four, turned the corner where 
some service rooms are located and rushed down 
three into Mrs. Ameson’s room. She had stopped 
screaming. A look of terror and loathing seemed 
graven on her face. I felt for a pulse; there was 
none.” 

Leffing sat silently for some time. It was obvious to 
me that he was intrigued by the series of macabre 
events. 

He turned toward Mrs. Melshar. “And Mrs. 
Ameson’s death was diagnosed as due to — ?” 

She shrugged rather wearily. “I have forgotten the 
exact medical terms employed- Translated, you might 
say, it was heart failure due to a sudden, emotional 
shock.” 

Leffing inclined his head. “I wrill accept the case, 
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Mrs. Melshar. It has aspects that interest me. When it 
is convenient, I should like to question the two nurses, 
Kelman and Fenker.” 

He turned to Mrs. Melshar’s assistant. “It may be, 
Miss Calenz, that later on I shall wish to ask you a 
few more questions as well.” 

“Of course. Whenever you wish.” 

Mrs. Melshar stood up. “I have had a room 
prepared for you and Mr. Brennan. I thought it 
would simplify matters. Of course you can get accom- 
modations in the village if you prefer. Our room is a 
bit too small for two people but we are somewhat 
crowded — ” 

Leffing waved his hand. “I’m sure it will be ideal, 
Mrs. Melshar. Our needs are simple and I much 
prefer to remain nearby in the event of any fur- 
ther — episodes . ” 

Mrs. Melshar nodded with satisfaction. “Your 
meals will be sent in. If you have any special requests 
or requirements, do not hesitate to call me. There is a 
telephone in your room of course. You may dial me 
direct at any time of the day or night. Miss Calenz 
will show you to the room.” 

After Leffing had thanked Mrs. Melshar, we 
followed Miss Calenz into the corridor. She conducted 
us to our room, number four in corridor two, without 
comment. 

The small room contained two single beds, chairs, 
a tiny desk and bedside nightstands. There was a 
closet and attached bath. Beige drapes were pulled 
open against a wide picture window. The window 
looked out on a glistening, snow-covered field beyond 
which stood a heavy clump of hemlocks. 
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After we had unpacked and hung up some of our 
clothes, Leffing sprawled back in a chair. “Well, 
Brennan, any ideas?” 

I pondered a while before replying. Finally I made 
the plunge. “I think Miss Calenz is the culprit. She 
looks haggard and worn. She’s sick of catering to 
querulous elderly patients. Her self-control — and 
maybe her sanity— have snapped. She’s killing them 
off— frightening them to death— in order to ease the 
burden on her own shoulders!” 

Leffing stared at me; he was silent for some time. 

“Assuming we accept your — solution — shall we con- 
sider the case closed then, Brennan?” he asked final- 
ly. “Shall we telephone the authorities and have Miss 
Calenz taken into immediate custody?” 

“At times,” I replied bitterly, “your sarcasm is a 
trifle hard to take, Leffing. Obviously we need some 
kind of proof or convincing evidence. A confession, 
perhaps — ” 

Leffing touched my knee. “I did not intend to be 
sarcastic! I must apologize if I sounded so!” 

My anger quickly ebbed. “Well, I spoke off the top 
of my head, I suppose. I blurted out what I had in 
mind. What are your ideas?” 

He glanced out the window. “A desolate landscape, 
Brennan,” he murmured absently, “indescribably 
desolate, for some reason.” 

Turning, he looked at me moodily. “I have no 
definite ideas about the case as yet. But I am con- 
vinced of one thing— we are skirting dark waters, 
dark waters indeed!” 

We both showered and changed and we were 
glancing at some magazines which we had brought 
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along when a nurse tapped on the door and brought 
in a dinner tray. 

After the plain but entirely adequate meal, we sat 
talking for some time. 

At length Leffing arose and languidly drew the 
drapes. “Brennan, we are both fatigued. I suggest 
you undress and go to bed. I believe I will simply cat- 
nap in one of these chairs. Nothing like my old Mor- 
ris chair on Auburn Street but still tolerably comfor- 
table!” 

I shook my head stubbornly. “If you’re sitting up, 
so am I!” 

He smiled — I think with a certain satisfaction. “As 
you will!” 

I was asleep within a few minutes. I woke up hours 
later and saw it was nearly midnight. Glancing at 
Leffing, I noticed that his eyes were closed. His 
breathing was deep and regular. I thought he was 
asleep, but I wasn’t sure. 

Crossing to the window, I drew the drapes aside. 
The snow field was flooded with icy moonlight. 
Beyond loomed the heavy mass of hemlocks, a black 
wall against the sky. It was a typical and I suppose 
even stereotyped sort of winter landscape, but for 
reasons I could not fathom, it filled me with a sense 
of acute depression. I thought of Leffing’s phrase, ‘in- 
describably desolate.’ 

I closed the drapes and was just easing back into 
my chair when a fearful, heart-stopping scream rang 
out somewhere in the building. It rose to a shrill 
crescendo and then trailed off into a groan which 
quickly faded to silence. 

Leffing was out of his chair and into the corridor as 
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if propelled by a catapult. I was close on his heels 

A white-faced nurse came running toward us. 

“Which way, nurse?” Leffing called. 

She ran past us. “Corridor four— I think,” she 
replied breathlessly without pausing. 

Leffing sprinted past her. When he wheeled 
around the comer into corridor four, both the nurse 
and I were still yards behind. 

A shivering old woman with staring eyes and 
mouth slack with terror tottered to the door of her 
room. 

She pointed to a room across the corridor. 

Leffing leaped through the door. Moments later 
the nurse and I followed. 

The nurse touched a wall switch. A very old man 
with skin like sagging putty sat up in the bed. His 
toothless mouth was open; his eyes looked as if they 
were trying to bore through the opposite wall. 

The nurse felt for his pulse. There was none. 

Returning to the corridor, Leffing stared down the 
length of it. Several elderly patients had crept to their 
doors and now peered out fearfully. The nurse in the 
room with the dead man began to weep. 

Mrs. Melshar, in quilted housecoat and slippers, 
hurried up. 

Leffing shook his head as she approached. “I am 
sorry, Mrs. Melshar. I fear we arrived too late.” 

She stood gazing into the room. Her features re- 
mained composed but I thought her pale face turned 
even paler. She put her hands on the nurse’s 
shoulder. “We have to carry on. Miss Vrass. I’m sure 
you got here as quickly as possible.” 

The nurse nodded mutely and went on dabbing her 
eyes. 
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The corpse was covered with a clean sheet, the 
light was switched off, the door locked. While Leffing 
and I stood waiting, Mrs. Melshar and Miss Vrass 
went down the corridor, reassuring the other patients 
as well as they could. It was not an easy task. A full 
hour passed before the four of us assembled in Mrs. 
Melshar’s private office. 

Miss Vrass, still highly agitated, could offer little 
help. She went on weeping at intervals. At length 
Mrs. Melshar suggested that she return to her own 
quarters and take the rest of the night off. 

Leffing scowled with distraction. “I feel responsi- 
ble, Mrs. Melshar. Perhaps if Brennan and I had pa- 
trolled the corridors ...” 

She shook her head. “You have no reason to feel 
guilty, Mr. Leffing. You were inside that room within 
minutes. Walking the corridors all night would not be 
practical. You would be exhausted and far less alert. 
The chances are, also, that you would not have been 
any closer to the room.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” Leffing agreed. “The vic- 
tim’s name, Mrs. Melshar?” 

“Harvey Tailing. A favorite with the nurses. Always 
goodnatured. He was one of our relatively few male 
patients — and the first male victim.” 

“His ailments, Mrs. Melshar?” 

“The more common ailments of the elderly. High 
blood pressure, arteriosclerosis, diabetes, and ar- 
thritis.” 

“Would you say he had been — frightened to 
death?” 

Mrs. Melshar looked at him levelly. “It was — ob- 
vious— was it not, Mr. Leffing?” 
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He nodded. “All outside doors locked?” 

She pressed her forehead with an air of infinite 
weariness. “Locked and douhle-bolted. We’re virtual- 
ly barricaded here at night. The only thing left to do 
is bar the windows. And I don’t believe either the pa- 
tients or their families would approve of that.” 

Leffing sat moodily without replying. He looked up 
suddenly. “If you wish me to abandon the case, in 
view of this new episode, Mrs. Melshar — ” 

She shook her head vigorously. “By no means. You 
have scarcely had a chance to investigate. Our whole 
future here is at stake.” 

Leffing stood up. “I appreciate your faith in my 
powers, Mrs. Melshar. We shall remain then.” 

As he moved toward the door, he turned. “Bren- 
nan and I shall stay awake for the rest of the night. 
Perhaps we will sleep for an hour or two in the morn- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Melshar nodded. “I shall see that you are not 
disturbed after daylight — until you ring for 
breakfast.” 

We left our door partially ajar. Leffing slumped in 
a chair, eyeing me speculatively. 

“Well, Brennan?” 

I frowned stubbornly. “I am still convinced that 
some member of the staff is systematically scaring pa- 
tients to death. Probably puts on some kind of 
frightening mask, sneaks in on a vulnerable elderly 
person and then ‘disappears’ by ducking into a 
janitor’s closet or supply room.” 

Leffing didn’t appear impressed by my comments 
but nevertheless didn’t dismiss them peremptorily as I 
had feared he might. 
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“A psychopath,” he said, “familiar with every nook 
and comer of the building, might be capable of per- 
forming as you suggest. After we have had a little rest 
and a bite of breakfast, perhaps some rather intensive 
questioning may be in order.” 

With Mrs. Melshar’s full cooperation, we began in- 
terviewing the staff later that morning: Miss Calenz, 
Mrs. Melshar’s assistant, the nurses Kelman, Fenker, 
Vrass and a half dozen others. Our quiz program 
even included three cleaning women, a janitor and a 
part-time stock boy. We came up with nothing of 
significance. 

By mid-afternoon Leffmg slouched in his chair, ob- 
viously tired and depressed. Although I had taken on- 
ly a small part in the grilling operation, I had 
developed a full-scale pounding headache. 

I stood up abmptly. “Going for a walk,” I an- 
nounced. 

Leffing looked out the window. “It is intensely 
cold, Brennan. An unremitting wind seems to be 
combing those hemlocks. I would not advise it.” 

I put on my boots and coat. “Sounds refreshing to 
me. I’ve got a nasty headache and this place is stuffy 
and overheated.” 

Once outside, I quickly realized that Leffing’s 
description of the weather was correct. It was so cold, 
however, that the crust of ice which had formed on 
the snow bore up my weight and walking was not 
therefore as difficult as I had expected. 

I crossed the open field adjacent to the nursing 
home and slipped into the stand of wind -shaken 
hemlocks. Save for the muffled wail of the wind, an 
eerie silence prevailed^ Nothing moved except the 
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swaying branches overhead. I looked in vain for a 
single squirrel, crow or chickadee. 

The hemlocks ended at the edge of a downward- 
slanting field, shiny with its heavy shield of ice. A few 
tussocks of brindle-colored grass lifted above the crust 
of ice like tiny banners taking the wind. 

Sliding, half-skating — at one point falling prone — I 
made my way across the field. Climbing awkwardly 
over a stonewall shelled with ice, I pushed through a 
fringe of brush and came out near the edge of a 
rough plateau which appeared to drop off into sheer 
space only a few yards further on. I decided to turn 
back after a short rest. 

While the wind tugged at me, I clung to some 
stunted cedar scrub and surveyed the scene. To my 
left, not far from the edge of the drop, the blasted re- 
mains of a huge old pine loomed black against the 
overcast sky. Inexplicably, the twisted, broken 
skeleton of that giant old tree appeared to symbolize 
and distill, as it were, not only the wildness and 
desolation of the landscape, but the atmosphere of 
menace and stalking horror in which Leffing and I 
found ourselves immersed. 

Shuddering, I turned away. I experienced a sense 
of futility and acute despondency which verged on 
actual despair. More than that, I was swept by a 
frightening and totally irrational impulse to rush 
across the ice, past the dead pine, and hurl myself 
over the nearby cliff! 

By the time I arrived back at the hospital, I felt 
drained, physically and emotionally. 

Leffing looked at me keenly as I sank into a chair. 
“What has happened?” 
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Although I felt a bit foolish, I told him what I had 
undergone. 

He did not attempt to wave away my experience as 
an idiotic fancy, as I had half-expected. 

Walking slowly to the window, he looked out over 
the windscoured, icy field. “You had best stay inside 
the building, Brennan. There are fearful powers at 
work here and we do not know what form they may 
assume.” 

Even in the warmth of our room, his cryptic 
remark sent a chill down my spine. 

But he turned from the window and would say no 
more. 

After dinner that evening, we decided to patrol the 
corridors in two-hour shifts. Mrs. Melshar gave her 
reluctant consent. 

After finishing the first shift, nine to eleven, Leff- 
ing came into our room and sat down. 

“A tiring and tedious business, Brennan, but do 
stay alert. You are armed?” 

“My old Sauer .32 automatic is in my bag.” 

“Best take it along, even though it may 
be — useless.” 

Slipping the gun into my pocket, I stepped into the 
corridor. 

At this hour the hospital was relatively quiet. Occa- 
sionally a night nurse passed me. A varied assortment 
of snores, groans and sighs emanated from the pa- 
tients’ partially opened doors. 

The hall lights were adequate but by no means 
bright. The corridor ends always seemed half in 
shadow. 

Leffing’s parting remark nagged at me. What did 
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he mean to suggest, I asked myself, by implying that 
my automatic might be useless? 

The first hour passed swiftly but by midnight I was 
beginning to tire. My legs began to ache; my eyes felt 
heavy. The corridors seemed to merge and interlock 
in a kind of maze. I developed an absurd fear that I 
might be unable to find my way back to our room 
when the shift was finished. 

As the minutes dragged past, weariness increased. 
My vitality appeared to ebb. As my exhaustion inten- 
sified, an aura of subtle but insidious apprehension 
closed around me. Menace imbued the air I 
breathed. There was nothing visible, nothing tangi- 
ble, and I heard no sound, yet I found myself perspir- 
ing, fearful, filled with dread. 

I tried to take hold of myself. I told myself that I 
was merely nervous and over-imaginative, but it did 
no good. My apprehension continued to mount. 

And all at once I knew what it was that stalked the 
dim, nearly deserted corridors of the nursing home, 
terrifying the weak, the old and the infirm into sud- 
den oblivion. It was nothing more or less than fear 
itself. 

And then — for one horrifying moment — I thought 
I glimpsed the form which fear assumed in this 
depressing environment of sickness and lingering, ir- 
reversible maladies. 

The air appeared to shift and waver and the ghast- 
ly remains of a face, little more than a blackened 
skull hung with shreds of shrivelled flesh, etched itself 
immediately in front of me. Puffy lips writhed away 
from a toothless mouth set in a rictus of final agony. 
The red, glazing eyes seemed to reflect fire; they 
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glared from the wrecked face with an expression of 
ultimate fear and ferocious hatred which I hope never 
to see again. 

Instinctively, I drew my .32, but the monstrous im- 
age quickly faded away. I replaced the automatic 
with a trembling hand, pulled out a handkerchief 
and mopped my face. 

I assured myself that I had somehow visualized in 
my own mind the tangible form which fear might 
assume. My fatigue, plus the ever-present atmosphere 
of dread and desolation, had galvanized my imagina- 
tion to such a degree that my own thoughts built up 
an image which appeared to take on palpable dimen- 
sions. 

So I told myself. 

When I finally returned to our room and fell into a 
chair, Leffing regarded me with obvious alarm. 
Haltingly, I tried to convey the sense of menace and 
fear which filled the corridors tmd I described the 
hideous way in which that fear had manifested itself 
to me. 

Leffing listened closely, grim -faced, and offered 
few comments. 

When I finished, he nodded thoughtfully. "You 
had better take a sleeping tablet, Brennan, and get 
some rest. I will patrol the halls until morning.” 

I offered him my automatic but he refused it. 

“Against our adversary, I am afraid that your 
weapon would have little effect,” he remarked as he 
stepped into the corridor. 

When I woke up, watery light was filtering into the 
room. I dialed Mrs. Melshar’s office. Leffing, she 
said, had been driven into Sachem Center immediate- 
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ly after an early breakfast. He had been taciturn, she 
told me. He had not informed her of his plans. 

I felt angry and offended. Time after time Leffing 
excluded me as the climax of a case approached. 

I spent a miserable day trying to read and finding 
myself totally unable to concentrate. 

As daylight spread throughout the nursing home, 
the aura of apprehension lessened to some extent, but 
it did not by any means disappear. I felt convinced 
that as evening darkness closed in again, fear, 
whatever its source, would once more stalk the silent, 
lonely corridors. 

It was nearly six o’clock when Leffing returned 
from Sachem Center. He looked exhausted but quiet- 
ly elated. 

Shortly after he had showered, our dinner trays 
were brought in. My friend had a good appetite — I 
learned he had skipped lunch — and said little over 
the meal. 

At length he poured a second cup of coffee and 
pushed aside the tray. 

“It has been a rewarding day, Brennan! I am cer- 
tain that I have discovered the source of the infernal 
miasma of fear which pervades this nursing home and 
at intervals so terrifies elderly patients that they ex- 
pire— literally die of fright!” 

I refilled my own coffee cup. “You have my full at- 
tention, Leffing!” 

“I will not bore you with tedious details. I con- 
sulted town records, old diaries, local histories, the 
microfilms of vanished newspapers. I spoke to a 
number of aged residents who supplied me with much 
further source material.” 
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He sipped his coffee thoughtfully. “It is nearly im- 
possible to separate fact from legend, hearsay from 
authentic events. But by a judicious process of selec- 
tion and rejection, I believe I have finally put 
together a reasonably full and accurate account. 

“Over two hundred years ago — the exact year is 
debatable — an ancient crone named Mary Koudy 
lived alone in a malodorous shack, or cottage, on the 
exact site of this nursing home. The townspeople were 
convinced she was a witch, an evil old woman in 
league with the powers of darkness. There does seem 
to have been some foundation for the fear and hatred 
which she inspired. It appears certain that she 
assisted in disposing of several unwanted infants and 
there is even evidence suggesting that she prepared 
potions which hastened the deaths of a number of 
adults who were a burden or a nuisance to someone. 
Whatever the facts, there seems little question that 
she was a sly, greedy and thoroughly unsavory old 
creature. 

“As the years passed, her evil reputation grew, and 
the fear and hatred of the townsmen increased. The 
incident which apparently triggered the climax was 
the sudden death of a town patriarch named Zebedee 
Good weather. A few days before his death, 
Goodweather had stood up in church and urged the 
congregation to banish old Mary Koudy into the 
wilderness and bum her ‘accursed’ cottage to the 
ground. Many of the townsmen supported his stand 
but the matter was still being debated when 
Goodweather abruptly dropped dead.” 

Leffing set down his cup and shook his head. “Per- 
sonally, I am convinced that old Goodweather died of 
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natural causes — probably a heart attack or stroke. 
The suspicious natives thought otherwise. Someone 
reported that weird green smoke had been seen pour- 
ing from Mary Koudy’s cottage chimney. Another 
alleged that a huge black cat had been seen bounding 
away from her cottage just before dawn. 

“The colonial mind, Brennan, especially in an 
isolated New England village, was credulous. Rumor 
and fictional events, in that type of mind, quickly 
became gospel truth. By the time Good weather was 
interred, the village was in an uproar. Probably every 
soul capable of irrational thought was convinced that 
Mary Koudy had contrived old Zebedee’s death. 

“While the authorities hesitated, the aroused 
villagers took matters into their own hands. One 
afternoon in early November the furious mob 
marched up the mountain toward Mary Koudy’s cot- 
tage. It is believed that she tried to escape into the 
woods when she became aware of the approaching 
crowd. She was too late; they had already circled the 
cottage. She darted inside and barred the door. The 
mob secured an improvised battering ram and 
smashed their way inside. 

“Apparently the old woman fought like the prover- 
bial wildcat, clawing and biting, but she was no 
match for a few burly and infuriated villagers. When 
she was subdued, it was suggested that she be taken 
back to town and burned at the stake. Someone in 
the crowd with a practical turn of mind pointed out 
that since the cottage should be burned as well, the 
two might be burned together. 

“Accordingly, Mary Koudy was tightly 
bound — perhaps chained — to her pallet; the cottage 
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was set afire; and the villagers retreated to watch. 

“For some reason we cannot discover at this date, 
the cottage burned very slowly. For hours, in fact, it 
merely seemed to smoulder. Probably the structure 
was dilapidated, the timbers rotted and perhaps 
saturated with recent rains. The villagers, of course, 
were convinced that Mary Koudy’s witch powers were 
smothering the flames. After the fire started, 
however, no one wanted to enter the cottage again. 
They stood around, fearful and apprehensive, as 
smoke but no flames curled out of the battered door- 
way. 

“Mary Koudy, bound and helpless on her miserable 
pallet, must have suffered desperate agonies of fear 
as, hour after hour, the fire smouldered on. Had the 
villagers put the door back, she would probably have 
died of smoke inhalation. As it was, most of the 
smoke apparently drifted out the open doorway. The 
old woman lay there, half-choking perhaps, but fully 
conscious. 

“At last, toward evening, flames appeared. A roar 
of triumph arose from the relieved mob. Even then, 
however, the flames ate their way slowly enough. At 
least another hour passed before the heat became so 
intense that poor old Mary Koudy began to scream. 
Finally the flames began to crawl up the sides of her 
bed. 

“It was reported — and this may well be an exag- 
geration — that her shrieks of agony could be heard 
clearly in Sachem Center and that they went on well 
into the night. 

“In any case, it seems certain that the wretched 
woman did not die of relatively merciful smoke and 
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flame inhalation, but that she was slowly roasted to 
death. 

“The villagers did not leave until after midnight. 
By then, the cottage was a glowing bed of embers.” 

I shuddered. “A grim and horrible little story, 
Leffing!” 

He nodded. “It is indeed. And I am certain it ex- 
plains what has happened in this nursing home.” 

“But two hundred years . . .” 

He shook his head impatiently. “As I have said 
before, time does not exist for psychic forces — at least 
not as we know it. Two hundred years, two days, or 
even two hours, may be much the same. 

“This hospital is built directly over the site of Mary 
Koudy’s cottage. It is my belief that the prolonged 
and indescribable agonies which she must have suf- 
fered— the hours-long agony of fear followed by the 
agony of slow and excruciating physical pain — must 
have left a psychic imprint, an impalpable but linger- 
ing miasma of horror, which can even impregnate 
physical matter. I would infer that the very soil 
beneath this nursing home is saturated with a surviv- 
ing and malignant residue. 

“In time, unaided, it might have finally dissipated. 
But I believe that the erection of this hospital, instead 
of eliminating it, has strengthened and intensified it. 
The nursing home is filled with elderly patients whose 
constant companion is — fear. Fear and pain. Threads 
of fear and pain, existing in the present, reach out to 
those still existing in the past. The mood of underly- 
ing fear which pervades this hospital served only to 
fortify the powerful residual fear which has charged 
the very atoms of earth upon which the building 
stands.” 
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I frowned. “It may be as you say, but it is difficult 
to understand. The hospital has been in existence for 
some years. Why has the horror not manifested itself 
before?” 

“It is my opinion that the psychic miasma which 
appears to permeate this place was not strong enough 
at first. Over a period of time it has been strength- 
ened by the atmosphere of ever-present dread, ap- 
prehension and pain which not surprisingly fills such 
a building as this. Now it has gathered enough force 
to manifest itself.” 

“You believe, then, that the ghastly face which I 
saw — or imagined I saw— was the actual image of 
Mary Koudy?” 

“I do. And it is the same hideous and fearful face 
which has been frightening these elderly patients to 
death. Whether the thing projects itself consciously 
and intentionally I cannot say. Probably it does. In 
any case, the effect on the patients is lethal — as you 
have seen.” 

“It left me badly shaken,” I admitted. “I can well 
imagine what murderous effect it must have on some- 
one old, ill and already edging toward death! 

“But now that I think of it, Leffing, why should it 
have appeared to me? Must I consider myself old, ill 
and already edging toward death . . .?” 

He shook his head. “Assuredly not, Brennan. But 
you were patrolling alone in corridors already flooded 
with fear. You were undoubtedly tired — exhausted 
even. Your vitality was at a low level. Beyond that, as 
I have noticed before, you do possess a certain psychic 
awareness which is strangely lacking in some in- 
dividuals.” 
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“How do you explain the near-despair and suicidal 
impulse I experienced when I walked over the fields 
to that huge old pine on the cliffs edge?” 

“I had intended to mention that. The walk you 
took covered the same ground as a footpath which led 
from Mary Koudy’s cottage to that ancient pine on 
the plateau. In fact, it was known as ‘Witch’s Walk’. 
The old woman often walked that way several times a 
day and sometimes sat or stood for long periods under 
the pine. The emotions of despair and the impulse 
toward suicide which you experienced were very prob- 
ably further lingering psychic influences from the 
past. Over the decades, it is said, a number of per- 
sons have committed suicide under that pine — several 
by hurling themselves over the cliff. The natives avoid 
the place whenever possible.” 

“What is the solution, Leffing? How do we drive 
out this malignant survival?” 

“Early tomorrow morning. Father Muldeen will be 
here for a ceremony of exorcism!” 

I recalled Leffing’s clerical friend from a previous 
case. In Death as in Life, and I nodded with satisfac- 
tion. 

That night, fortified by black coffee, Leffing and I 
patrolled the corridors together. There was no 
manifestation reported and we ourselves encountered 
nothing. Perhaps, as Leffing suggested, the evil 
residue was still not strong enough for nightly 
materialization. 

Early the next morning. Father Muldeen, energetic 
and blue-eyed as ever — but now grey-haired — 
arrived. 

After introductions, Leffing, myself, Mrs. Melshar 
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and a few senior staff members accompanied him to 
the tiny hospital chapel where he celebrated Mass. 

Afterwards he recited the exorcism text. The 
sonorous Latin commands, impressive and implacable 
in content, and read in a voice of final, uncom- 
promising authority, rang through the chapel and 
reverberated down the corridors. 

Before leaving, Father Muldeen warned us that 
there was no absolute assurance the exorcism com- 
mands would be immediately effective. A ‘repeat per- 
formance’, as he phrased it, might be in order. 

Leffing elected to stay at least one more night in 
the nursing home. We spent the day restlessly, both 
impatient and apprehensive as evening approached. 

We decided to sit up, with pints of black coffee. 
We did not pace the corridors, but left our door open 
and catnapped at intervals in our chairs. 

The night passed without incident. 

As the sky brightened, Leffing finished a final cup 
of coffee. “I believe, Brennan, that we have seen the 
last of it.” 

After instructing a grateful Mrs. Melshar to keep us 
informed of any further events, we drove back to New 
Haven. 

I was too tired to accept Leffing’s invitation to stop 
at seven Autumn Street, but several weeks later he in- 
vited me over. 

As we sipped choice cognac in his quaint Victorian 
living room, he told me that Mrs. Melshar had called 
the previous day to report that there had been no fur- 
ther manifestations or disturbances. 

‘‘It’s still beyond my comprehension,” I admitted, 
“how the psychic remnant of an old woman, commit- 
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ted to evil though she may have been, could linger on 
after two hundred years!” 

Leffing set down his glass. “She died horribly, 
Brennan, with a fear and agony nearly beyond com- 
prehension. Her prolonged period of terror and in- 
tense suffering, plus her own hatred and inherent 
evil, built up a virulent force so incredibly powerful it 
charged the very soil on which her cottage was built. 
And there it lingered, impervious to earthly time, un- 
til the erection of the nursing home finally 
strengthened and reinforced it sufficiently for 
manifestations to occur.” 

“And for Father Muldeen to banish!” I added. 

Leffing lifted his glass. “To Father Muldeen, Bren- 
nan! I merely gave an assist!” 
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Queer people sometimes live in old houses . . . 


^\iste 



For a moment the full moon smiled down 
benevolently, illuminating the tossing trees on either 
side of the long straight asphalt road, the scudding, 
swirling dead leaves, and the blood on the hands of 
the gaunt and ragged man who shuffled through the 
night. Then a looming black cloud blotted out the 
light, leaving him to grope his way blindly while the 
wind, suddenly colder, tore at his overcoat as if to rip 
it from his body. Again and again he found himself 
treading the sandy shoulder, almost in the ditch, first 
on the right, then on the left, but he stumbled on- 
ward, trusting to the sound of his shoes and the feel 
of the road under his feet to guide him. 

A wind-driven icy raindrop stung his cheek, and 
still he had found no sign of the mansion he had 
guessed must lie at the end of this long driveway. 
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though he’d left the ornate iron gateway at least a 
half mile behind him. 

Another raindrop struck him, then another, and he 
realized he might well die of exposure in this oncom- 
ing storm, alone on a stretch of pavement no one ever 
traveled, out of earshot of any possible help, but odd- 
ly enough he felt no fear, only a sense of irony that 
brought a faint, grim smile to his lips. Death? Why 
not? He had little left to live for. 

The gale changed direction, no longer attacking 
him from the side, but from directly ahead, pounding 
him full in the face, boxing his ears, clawing at the 
sparse strands of hair on his balding hatless head, and 
abruptly he heard a few bars of distant music. He was 
not alone out here after all! He even recognized the 
tune; Valse Triste by that gloomy Finn Sibelius, his 
favorite orchestral piece since first he’d heard it as a 
boy on the old “I Love a Mystery” radio show. He 
thought. Who among the modernists has composed 
anything so delicate, anything that is, at one time, so 
sad yet so sinister} 

He hastened, as best he could, in the direction of 
the sound, surprising himself with the strength of his 
sudden will to live. 

The music grew louder, and he became convinced 
that it was not a recording, but a live orchestra; no 
hi-fi, no matter how expensive, had ever been able to 
fool him. 

Lightning flashed, closely followed by a deafening 
peal of thunder, and in that white flare he saw 
silhouetted a vast and massive building directly 
ahead, more a castle than a mansion as far as he 
could tell in so brief a glimpse. 
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Now that he knew where to look he could make out 
a dim, flickering, ruddy light in the windows, as if 
from some huge fireplace within. Shadows passed 
before these windows, moving in time to the music. 

Couples! Yes, couples waltzing. 

He laughed aloud with relief. 

In the wavering reflected firelight, he could now 
see a flagstone walkway leading from the road to the 
house. He broke into a run, ascended a flight of stone 
steps, crossed a stone porch and, unable to find a 
doorbell, pounded with both fists on a heavy, carved 
oaken door as the tempest broke at last in earnest, 
hurling gusts of angry rain at him, gusts that could 
not reach him safe beneath the porch’s tile roof. 

Grinning, he waited a while, then beat again upon 
the door. Why didn’t anyone come? 

He was about to knock a third time when he heard 
approaching footsteps, quick light footsteps, the un- 
mistakable click-clack of high heels on wood. The 
latch clanked and rattled, then the door creaked 
open a crack and a young woman peeped out. 

“Hello,” she said timidly. 

She was fragile and beautiful in a old-fashioned 
way, and he estimated her age at around twenty-six. 
Tall, blond, she had dreaming, half-closed eyes that 
seemed to echo the sad, sinister mood of the Sibelius 
waltz whose final cadence drifted out to him now 
through the partly-open door. She gazed at him so 
strangely, in fact, that he could not at first answer 
her. 

Finally he blurted, “Hello, miss. Could I . . .could 
I use your telephone?” 

“We have no telephone, but do come in and get 
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warm.” She stood aside to let him pass, then shut the 
door with a resounding thump that echoed in the 
hallway. Her ankle-length white skirt and puff-sleeved 
blouse gave an impression of a strange antique 
loveliness. “Jonathan will take your coat.” 

A uniformed black man began helping him off 
with his overcoat. 

“1 really can’t stay,” he said, as the servant 
departed with his coat. “My name is King, Raymond 
King, and ...” 

She extended her hand and he shook it abstracted- 
ly, feeling sweat in her palm and the boniness of her 
fingers. “I’m Nora,” she said, cocking her head to one 
side with a teasing expression. “So you’re the famous 
Mr. King!” 

“Famous?” 

“Oh, yes, we’ve heard all about you.” 

“From whom?” 

“Your wife, Lila.” 

“Lila? Lila told you about me?” 

“Indeed she did, but you’re worried about her, 
aren’t you?” 

“In a way, yes, but . . .” 

“You needn’t be. She’s here with us. She arrived 
about an hour before yoii did.” 

“Lila? Here? Impossible!” 

“Come. I’ll show you.” 

She still held his hand, and now gave it a tug. He 
followed her, too stunned to resist, as she led him into 
a huge hall with thick redwood rafters. The room was 
lit by candles and a crackling fire in a huge stone 
fireplace. About fifty men and women stood around 
the edges of a dance floor chatting and drinking, and 
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the orchestra he had heard — an ensemble of about 
seventeen pieces — sat on a raised platform at the op- 
posite end of the room, the musicians searching 
through the sheet music on their stands while their 
leader, an elderly white-haired gentleman, whispered 
something to them with an urgent expression, nod- 
ding and emphasizing his points with aggressive little 
stabs of his baton. A sluggish pall of cigarette smoke 
hung over the scene in layers, unaffected by the howl- 
ing squall outside. 

“There!” she cried triumphantly, pointing. 

Sure enough, Lila was lounging near the bandstand 
on a maroon plush couch whose arms seemed made 
of unfinished treetrunks. She wore the same high- 
fashion red knee-length gown she’d had on when last 
he saw her, and her straight black hair gleamed in 
the firelight. She was, as far as he could tell, the same 
lean, restless woman of forty he knew so well, sucking 
nervously on her cigarette the same as always. 

Seated beside her, smiling and talking to her with 
considerable animation, was a man in a white suit, 
white shirt and white shoes, but no tie, a man with an 
athletic build and hawklike aristocratic features, 
perhaps the handsomest man, in a Greek god way, 
Raymond had ever seen. 

Lila glanced up and said, without smiling, “Oh 
there you are, Raymond.” Raymond wasn’t surprised 
by her lack of enthusiasm. She had been so moody 
this last week she’d hardly spoken. 

Raymond bent over her and asked gently, “Are you 
all right, Lila?” 

“Of course I am.” 

“How . . . how did you get here?” 
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“Don’t be angry with me, dear. I waited for you, 
but you just wouldn’t come.” She turned to her hand- 
some companion, smiling at last. “Raymond, I want 
you to meet my new friend, George. George, this is 
my husband. You’ll find him quite amusing.” 

“I’m sure I will.” The men shook hands listlessly. 
George had not bothered to stand up. George had the 
deep, cultured tones of an actor as he turned to Nora 
and said languidly, “Nora dear, be an angel and in- 
troduce Mr. King to the crowd.” 

“Of course,” Nora answered. “You go on doing 
what you were doing.” Her voice had a sarcastic edge, 
hut she did as she was told, leading Raymond away 
from Lila, who instantly resumed her intense conver- 
sation with the handsome George. They both laughed 
often. 

“This is Jack,” Nora said. “Jack, meet Raymond 
King, Lila’s husband.” Jack had a firm handshake, 
almost too firm. He too was handsome, though 
stocky, with dark tousled hair, and wore a battered 
leather jacket. Raymond stared at him, trying to 
remember where he’d seen that rugged yet sensitive 
face before. Was Jack a movie or TV star, a famous 
singer? Or perhaps some kind of sports celebrity? No, 
that wasn’t it. Nora continued, “This is Jack’s house, 
you know. He’s loaning it to us for the welcoming 
party.” 

“Welcoming party?” Raymond felt a sudden ap- 
prehension. 

“We’re welcoming Lila, of course. She joined our 
little coterie tonight, you know. I hope she fits in. She 
is creative, isn’t she?” 

“Creative?” 
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“I mean, she writes poems or stories or songs or 
paints pictures or something, doesn’t she?” 

“She makes jewelry. Earrings. Necklaces.” 

“You don’t say.” Nora pouted ever-so-slightly. 
“How quaint.” 

A little offended on Lila’s behalf, Raymond 
challenged, “Are you creative?” 

“I’m a poetess.” She drew herself up proudly. 

“I’d like to hear one of your poems sometime.” 

“How about now?” She fixed him again with that 
same odd look she’d given him at the door. Without 
waiting for his answer, she began to recite in a soft, 
clear, wistful voice. 

“It gathers where the moody sky is bending ...” 

The verses rhymed and scanned perfectly, the 
similes were original and striking, and the phrases as 
simple and unforced as conversation, yet from this 
technical perfection came no sense of joy or wonder, 
but rather of a gray decaying sadness. The closing 
line died away in an echo of Catullus. “. . . my hands 
that give you Greeting and Farewell.” 

She turned away, not meeting his eyes, before say- 
ing in an uncertain voice, “Do you like it?” 

Though Raymond hated being put on the spot by 
people who laid their life’s work at his feet and said, 
“Do you like it?,” he could this time answer honestly, 
“It’s beautiful.” He could not go on. 

She faced him abruptly. “But morbid! Is that what 
you wanted to say?” 

“Maybe a little morbid, but I’m sure your other 
poems ...” 

She shook her head. “No, I always write like that. 
All of us always vmte like that.” She gestured expan- 
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sively, indicating everyone in the room, then con- 
tinued the introductions. “Raymond King, meet Her- 
man.” 

Raymond asked, “Are you a poet, too, Herman?” 

“Oh yes, Mr. King. Of course.” He too was abnor- 
mally handsome. 

“And this,” continued Nora, “is George’s wife. Car- 

• »» 
rie. 

Carrie did not shake hands or even answer, but 
kept glancing at the sofa where her husband seemed 
to be having such a wonderful time with Lila. Carrie 
was a statuesque blonde whose beauty was marred on- 
ly by an expression of painful anxiety, and she too 
wore the strangely Edwardian fashions all these peo- 
ple seemed to favor, long-skirted and puff-sleeved. 
Raymond was struck again by an odd impression of 
familiarity. Had he seen Carrie in a photograph 
somewhere, along with her husband George? Were 
Lila’s new friends rich jet -setters whose pictures con- 
stantly appeared in the papers? Raymond wished he’d 
paid more attention to the doings of the “Beautiful 
People,” but he had always read books while others 
were reading newspapers and magazines or watching 
television, books that told of bygone eras when life 
was simpler and values more clearly defined. 

Nora broke into his thoughts. “Do all these in- 
troductions bore you? You seem so far away. I’m not 
surprised. You’ll never remember all our names 
anyway. Maybe you’d like to dance.” 

“Yes, I would.” 

“Do you waltz?” 

“Oh yes. Why, my favorite tune is that one you 
were dancing to when I arrived, Valse Triste.” 
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“Wonderful! That’s my favorite, too. We all love it 
here. Sibelius understood, didn’t he? He knew what 
life is really like. So few of these moderns do.” 

Hand in hand they approached the bandstand. 
Nora beckoned to the conductor, who leaned over 
while she whispered in his ear. He nodded slowly, 
gently, the faintest trace of a smile on his lips. He 
tapped his music stand with his baton, paused with 
hands upraised, and began. 

Nora slipped into Raymond’s arms and danced. 
Raymond quickly decided he was unlikely ever to 
meet a better waltzer. These days so few people 
waltzed, or even knew how to waltz. One must know 
how to forget oneself, not think of showing off, how 
to surrender to the bittersweet spirit of the dance. He 
had tried to teach Lila, but she had never been able 
to relax enough. She did not like dances where the 
man led. That was too sexist for her. And Lila never 
liked dances with simple graceful repetitive steps. She 
wanted to dance as if alone on a stage without a part- 
ner, wanted to make her sharp angular jerky motions 
and “express herself.” Perhaps, Raymond thought, 
Lila is creative after all, as a dancer. 

“May I call you Ray?” Nora murmured in his ear as 
they whirled and whirled and whirled. 

“If I can call you Nora. That’s what all your 
friends call you, isn’t it?” 

“My friends call me Phyllis.” 

“But that’s not like your real name at all!” 

“I don’t like being myself.” 

A majestic clap of thunder temporarily drowned 
out the music, but nobody paid any attention. The 
man called Jack hunched moodily over the fire in the 
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fireplace, poking up the logs until the sparks flew. 
The candles flickered and wavered as the couples 
spun and Valse Triste painted the universe its own 
sweet somber nameless color. 

Nora spoke again. “Do you believe in fidelity?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Sexual fidelity, between lovers, or between man 
and wife.” 

“Between man and wife certainly!” 

Lila would have disagreed with him on this, he well 
knew. She favored something she called “open mar- 
riage,” though, he had supposed, only in theory. 

Nora persisted, “Even if you live a very long time? 
People live a long time now, don’t they?” 

He smiled. “A woman is a complex creature. One 
life is nowhere near enough to find out one woman’s 
secrets.” 

“But what if you lived forever? Could you be 
faithful literally forever?” 

“To Lila? Yes!” 

She sighed and closed her eyes a moment. “What a 
child you are, Ray. What a child. But I like you.” 
Her lips brushed his cheek and he instantly glanced 
over to see if Lila had noticed. No, she had her full 
attention on her George, who now was holding her 
hand and gazing into her eyes. Raymond didn’t like 
that. 

He said, “Nora, I think I’d like to have a few words 
with my wife. You don’t mind?” 

“Of course not.” Nora let him go, but with a mock- 
ing smile that seemed to warn him of some awful 
secret everyone else knew but him. 

In a' moment he was looming over Lila and George. 
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He hated to loom, but there were times when nothing 
else would do. 

He said, hating his own pompous tone of voice, 
“Lila, perhaps we should be going home.” 

Lila took a long draw on her cigarette before 
answering, “This is rny home now.” 

Several couples had stopped dancing to watch, 
though the music continued. 

“Lila, don’t be silly,” Raymond said sharply. 

“I’m through being silly. If you want to be with 
me, you can be with me here.” 

Miserably aware of the eyes that turned to stare at 
him, Raymond blundered on. “I know things have 
been strained between us lately, but ...” His voice 
trailed off. 

Lila gazed at him with pity. “Things have been fine 
between us, dear. Things have always been fine be- 
tween you and me, all these years. Our relationship 
was the one thing I could always count on. The trou- 
ble was between me and . . . someone else.” 

“Someone else?” 

Nobody was dancing. Everyone was watching. 

“You know the old story. He went back to his wife. 
They always go back to their wives, don’t they?” Lila 
sucked on her cigarette as a tear trickled down her 
cheek and Raymond gazed at her, astonished, 
paralyzed. 

George spoke up in his deep dramatic actor’s voice, 
his phoney faggot voice. “Lila can stay here. She has 
the right. She passed the test.” 

“What test?” Raymond demanded. 

The music stopped. 

George’s Grecian nose was long and straight. His 
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hair was messy. His warm, kind eyes looked right 
through Raymond. “The same test we’ve all passed. 
Let me show you something.” He reached into his 
shirt pocket and took out a small white capsule, 
holding it gingerly between thumb and forefinger. 
“What do you think this is, Mr. King?” 

“Some kind of pill?” 

“A special kind of pill. Cyanide, Mr. King. I car- 
ried it for years, never went anywhere without it.” 

“But why?” 

“A prison becomes a home if the door is unlocked. 
This little capsule was my doorkey, my freedom. I 
could never allow life to trap me, to hold me prisoner 
in the too, too solid flesh. In the Second Century AD 
a heretical sect of Christianity in the deserts of Egypt 
preached that the world was created by the Devil and 
that the body was evil, a vile heap of putrefying car- 
rion from which all pure spirits strove constantly to 
escape, strove constantly to rise into that realm of 
light from which comes all true beauty, art and 
poetry. They called themselves Gnostics, these 
heretics, and we could learn much from them.” 

“But,” said Raymond incredulously, “you never ac- 
tually swallowed the cyanide.” 

George raised an aristocratic eyebrow. “Oh, but I 
did! I had invited, you see, a famous editor to visit me 
at the Bohemian Club in San Francisco. I had 
prepared a great feast to welcome him, a party to 
which all the literary greats of the Bay Area were in- 
vited. I had even composed a poem in his honor. But 
he stopped off on his way from New York in Los 
Angeles where — curse the day — he met a young 
woman chess player. He was traveling with a certain 
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author who prided himself on his chess mastery, and 
the author and the young lady began to play chess. 
The girl was good, mind you, so one game led to 
another as hours turned into days. I sent letters, then 
telegrams, but still the games went on. The day of the 
party came, but bad to be postponed. More letters! 
More telegrams! I lay in my room at the Bohemian 
Club and drank, for I was ever a lover of tbe fruit of 
the vine, a true Californian. I lay in my room and 
drank and played with my pill. At last the great 
editor and his friend arrived! At last the party began! 
But by then I had drunk one libation too many. I 
could not manage to drag myself downstairs to host 
this party and my place was taken by another writer, 
a man whose stupidity was exceeded only by his bad 
manners. I lay in my room and listened to the distant 
merriment and yes, played with my pill, and at last of 
course, I swallowed it, after burning my poem honor- 
ing the great editor . . . the editor’s name was H. L. 
Mencken. Let me see if I can quote the poem.” 

He closed his eyes a moment, moving his lips silent- 
ly, before beginning to recite. 

“Deeper into the darkness can I peer. 

Than most, yet find the darkness still beyond ...” 

Raymond recognized tbe man at last. “You’re 
George Sterling, the poet laureate of California, the 
author of ‘Wine of Wizardry’!” 

Geroge Sterling nodded, amused. “I see I am not 
totally forgotten in your generation.” 

Raymond whirled to face the crowd of bystanders, 
and recognized them at last, the faces he had seen so 
often in books on California bistory, on poetry, on 
fantasy. “You’re Herman Scheffaur, the poet. Did 
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you take poison, too?” 

“Yes, Mr. King,” said the handsome man. “With 
elegance.” 

“And you, Carrie Sterling! Did you take poison?” 

George’s wife nodded with a wan smile. “Yes, Mr. 
King.” 

“And you, Nora. You’re Nora May French, the 
tragic poetess of Carmel. Did you take poison?” 

“I was the first, Ray. I set the style.” 

“And you!” Raymond pointed a shaking forefinger 
at the grinning owner of the house. “You’re Jack Lon- 
don. Did you take poison?” 

Jack London nodded. “Yes. I too.” 

Raymond glanced around wildly. “This house! This 
is your famous mansion. Wolf House!” 

Jack London said softly, “As it would have been if 
it hadn’t burned down.” 

A wave of laughter swept the room. Raymond had 
to shout to make himself heard. “That’s the test? To 
pass the test and be accepted here, you have to die by 
your own hand?” 

“By your own hand,” echoed George Sterling gent- 
ly. “We have all passed the test.” 

Raymond turned to Lila. “Lila! Did you? Did you 
pass the test, too?” 

Lila clutched his wrist and pleaded, “Don’t be 
angry, Ray. I was at the wheel, remember? I wanted 
us to die together, but something went wrong. You 
were thrown clear. Forgive me!” 

Nora May French touched Lila’s cheek with infinite 
tenderness. “Don’t you see, Lila? We made it happen 
this way. If you had killed Raymond, he couldn’t 
have taken the test, let alone passed it.” 
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George Sterling smiled. “This way, as they say in 
the melodramas, all is not yet lost.” 

He handed Raymond the pill. 

“Swallow it, if you really love me,” whispered Lila. 

“Swallow it, if you really believe in fidelity,” said 
Nora May French. 

“Swallow it,” agreed the crowd, their hissing voices 
like great gray waves crashing on Pacific cliffs. 

“We will have parties,” said Lila. 

“And poetry,” added George Sterling. 

“And love such as you have never known,” said 
Carrie Sterling. 

“And music,” said Herman Scheffaur. 

“The best music of all the ages past,” said Jack 
London . 

“Swallow it and come with us,” cried Lila. 

“Swallow it and dance through all eternity,” cried 
Nora May French. 

“No!” Raymond shouted, and his voice echoed 
strangely in the vast hall, as if it were abandoned, as 
if he were the only one there. 

Outside the windows lightning flashed with blind- 
ing brilliance, and in the blaze of light Raymond saw 
the crowd advancing on him, their bony fingers 
reaching out for him, pleading with him, their eyes 
gleaming with white fire, their skins glowing with the 
pale bluegray sheen of death. 

* 

The lightning flash illuminated the woman in the 
drenched red gown so brightly Mendoza could see it 
was red. “Jesus,” he muttered. She was hanging half 
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inside and half outside the overturned Ford. The 
broken window had cut her to pieces. “No way you’re 
gonna be alive, lady.” But as the thunder drummed 
around him, he checked her anyway for vital signs. 
Mendoza was a paramedic. He did his job, even now, 
with icy rain blowing in his face, sometimes almost 
blinding him. 

When the thunder had died away, he heard Chan 
calling from the darkness, “Hey, Mendoza! Over 
here!” 

A flashlight swung in the gloom. Lean mustached 
Mendoza joined stocky little Chan, looking down at 
the crumpled form of a gaunt, ragged, balding man 
in an overcoat. While Chan held the powerful heavy 
flashlight, Mendoza knelt and listened to the victim’s 
nose and mouth, then checked his pulse with two 
fingers on his neck. 

“He’s alive,” said Mendoza matter-of-factly. 

“Must have been thrown clear,” said Chan. 

Mendoza checked the victim’s pupils with his 
penlight and watched their reaction, then, satisfied, 
set to work bandaging the cut on the man’s head. 
“Get the spine board, Chan,” he ordered. 

Chan jogged to the ambulance and soon came slog- 
ging back through the mud. Together they strapped 
the man carefully to the board. 

“Stretcher,” said Mendoza. 

Chan vanished into the storm and returned with 
the stretcher. A police car pulled up and an officer in 
raingear trudged over, demanding, “What about the 
lady?” 

“We pull people out, but we don’t scrape’um off a 
car with spoons,” said Mendoza. 
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“We’ll take care of her,” said the cop. 

Mendoza and Chan put the ragged man on the 
stretcher and carried him to the ambulance, where 
they wrapped him in warm dry blankets. 

Later, as the county coroner examined the man’s 
body in the morgue, he grunted and straightened, 
eyeing the two paramedics puzzledly. 

“I thought you said this man was killed in an 
automobile accident?” he said accusingly. 

“We did; he was,” answered Mendoza. 

“The hell you say!” growled the coroner. “I know 
cyanide poisoning when I see it . . .” 
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THE SONG OF THE GALLOWS TREE 

Worn am I by the winds and the rains, 

Drearily clank my rusty chains. 

My arms are dingy as ancient soot 

And the wood-bores gnaw at my ancient foot. 

Once I was proud and fine and new, 

Rearing against the sky-lines blue. 

I was the strongest, finest tree. 

Rulers and peasants bowed to me. 

Bright my chains and my noose was strong; 

Many a time has the cringing throng 
Shuddered to see the fruit I bore. 

Of goodly mem’ries I have a store. 

I was mightier than the sword! 

Felon, baron and belted lord. 

Beautiful lady, maiden vain 
Danced their last on my gibbet chain. 

Along my arms in a proud array 

The kites and the vultures perched all day. 

And the hare, white bones would clash and clang 
With a merry sound when the night-wind sang. 
Proud decked my chains, their sins and their lust 
But their bones are fallen and turned to dust. 
Their souls are writhing in flame below. 

And no one cares but the carrion crow. 
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— Robert E. Howard 


%e Seast Jn Mey 

by iR.obe’it ^^lock 


A clap of thunder in the sullen west heralded the ap- 
proach of night and storm together, and the sky 
deepened to a sorcerous black. Rain fell, the wind 
droned dolefully, and the forest pathway through 
which I rode became a muddy, treacherous bog that 
threatened momentarily to ensnare both my steed 
and myself in its unwelcome embrace. A journey 
under such conditions is most inauspicious: in conse- 
quence I was greatly heartened when shortly through 
the storm-tossed branches I discerned a flicker of 
hospitable light glimmering through mists of rain. 

Five minutes later I drew rein before the massive 
doors of a goodly-sized, venerable building of gray, 
moss-covered stone, which, from its extreme size and 
sanctified aspect, I rightly took to be a monastery. 
Even as I gazed thus perfunctorily upon it, I could see 
that it was a place of some importance, for it loomed 
most imposingly above the crumbled foundations of 
many smaller buildings which had evidently once sur- 
rounded it. 

The force of the elements, however, was such as to 
preclude all further inspection or speculation, and I 
was only too pleased when, in reply to my continued 
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knocking, the great oaken door was thrown open and 
I stood face to face with a cowled man who 
courteously ushered me past the rain-swept portals 
into a well-lighted and spacious hallway. 

My benefactor was short and fat, garbed in 
voluminous gabardine, and from his ruddy, beaming 
aspect, seemed a very pleasant and affable host. He 
introduced himself as the abbot Henricus, head of the 
monkish fraternity in whose headquarters I now 
found myself, and begged me to accept the hospitali- 
ty of the brethren until the inclemencies of the 
weather had somewhat abated. 

In reply I informed him of my name and station, 
and told him that I was journeying to keep tryst with 
my brother in Vironne, beyond the forest, but had 
been arrested in my journey by the storm. 

These civilities having been concluded, he ushered 
me past the paneled ante-chamber to the foot of a 
great staircase set in stone, hewn out of the very wall 
itself. Here he called out sharply in an uncom- 
prehended tongue, and in a moment I was startled by 
the sudden appearance of two blackamoors, who 
seemed to have materialized out of nowhere, so swift- 
ly silent had been their coming. Their stern ebony 
faces, kinky hair and rolling eyes, set off by a most 
outlandish garb— great, baggy trousers of red velvet 
and waists of cloth-of-gold, in Eastern fashion — in- 
trigued me greatly, though they seemed curiously out 
of place in a Christian monastery. 

The abbot Henricus addressed them now in fluent 
Latin, bidding one to go without and care for my 
horse, and ordering the other to show me to an apart- 
ment above, where, he informed me, I could change 
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my rain-bedraggled garments for a more suitable rai- 
ment, while awaiting the evening meal. 

I thanked my courteous host and followed the silent 
black automaton up the great stone staircase. The 
flickering torch of the giant servitor cast arabesque 
shadows upon hare stone walls of great age and ad- 
vanced decrepitude; clearly the structure was very 
old. Indeed, the massive walls that rose outside must 
have been constructed in bygone day, for the other 
buildings that presumably were contemporaneously 
erected beside this had long since fallen into ir- 
remediable, unrecognizable decay. 

Upon reaching the landing, my guide led me along 
a richly carpeted expanse of tessellated floor, between 
lofty walls tapestried and bedizened with draperies of 
black. Such velvet finery was most unseemly for a 
place of worship, to my mind. 

Nor was my opinion shaken by the sight of the 
chamber which was indicated as my own. It was fully 
as large as my father’s study at Nimes — its walls hung 
in Spanish velvets of maroon, of an elegance sur- 
passed only by their bad taste in such a place. There 
was a bed such as would grace the palace of a king; 
furniture and other appurtenances were of truly regal 
magificence. The blackamoor lighted a dozen mam- 
moth candles in the silver candelabra that stood 
about the room, and then bowed and withdrew. 

Upon inspecting the bed I found thereupon the 
garments the abbot had designated for my use during 
the evening meal. These consisted of a suit of black 
velveteen with satin breeches and hose of a 
corresponding hue, and a sable surplice. Upon doff- 
ing my travel-worn apparel I found that they fitted 
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perfectly, albeit most somberly. 

During this time I engaged myself in observing the 
room more closely. I wondered greatly at the 
lavishness, display and ostentation, and more greatly 
still at the complete absence of any religious 
paraphernalia — not even a simple crucifix was visible. 
Surely this order must be a rich and powerful one; 
albeit a trifle worldly: perchance akin to those 
societies of Malta and Cyprus whose licentiousness 
and extravagance is the scandal of the world. 

As I thus mused there fell upon my ears the sounds 
of sonorous chanting that swelled symphonically from 
somewhere far below. Its measured cadence rose and 
fell solemnly as if it were borne from a distance in- 
credible to human ears. It was subtly disturbing; I 
could distinguish neither words nor phrases that I 
knew, but the potent rhythm bewildered me. It 
welled, a malefic rune, fraught with insidious, strange 
suggestion. Abruptly it ceased, and I breathed un- 
consciously a sigh of relief. But not an instant during 
the remainder of my sojourn was I wholly free from 
the spark of unease generated by the far-distant 
sound of that nameless, measured chanting from 
below. 

2. 

Never have I eaten a stranger meal than that which 
I partook of at the monastery of the abbot Henricus. 
The banquet hall was a triumph of ostentatious 
adornment. The meal took place in a vast chamber 
whose lofty eminence rose the entire height of the 
building to the arched and vaulted roof. The walls 
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were hung with tapestries of purple and hlood-royal, 
emblazoned with devices and escutcheons of noble, 
albeit to me unknown, significance. The banquet 
table itself extended the length of the chamber — at 
one end unto the double doors through which I had 
entered from the stairs; the other end was beneath a 
hanging balcony under which was the scullery en- 
trance. About this vast festal board were seated some 
two-score churchmen in cowls and garbardines of 
black, who were already eagerly assailing the multi- 
tudinous array of foodstuffs with which the table was 
weighted. They scarcely ceased their gorging to nod a 
greeting when the abbot and 1 entered to take our 
place at the head of table, but continued to devour 
rapaciously the wonderful array of victuals set before 
them, accomplishing this task in a most unseemly 
fashion. The abbot neither paused to motion me to 
my seat nor to intone a blessing, but immediately 
followed the example of his flock and proceeded 
directly to stuff his belly with choice titbits before my 
astounded eyes. It was certain that these Flemish bar- 
barians were far from fastidious in their table habits. 
The meal was accompanied by uncouth noises from 
the mouths of the feasters; the food was taken up in 
fingers and the untasted remains cast upon the floor; 
the common decencies were often ignored. For a mo- 
ment I was dumbfounded, but natural politeness 
came to my rescue, so that I fell to without further 
ado. 

Half a dozen of the black servants glided silently 
about the board, replenishing the dishes or bearing 
platters filled with new and still more exotic viands. 
My eyes beheld marvels of cuisine upon golden plat- 
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ters — verily, but pearls were cast before swine! For 
these cowled and hooded brethren, monks though 
they were, behaved like abominable boors. They 
wallowed in every kind of fruit — great luscious cher- 
ries, honeyed melons, pomegranates and grapes, huge 
plums, exotic apricots, rare figs and dates. There 
were huge cheeses, fragrant and mellow; tempting 
soups; raisins, nuts, vegetables, and great smoking 
trays of fish, all served with ales and cordials that 
were as potent as the nectar of nepenthe. 

During the meal we were regaled with music from 
unseen lutes, wafted from the balconies above; music 
that triumphantly swelled in an ultimate crescendo as 
six servitors marched solemnly in, bearing an enor- 
mous platter of massy, beaten gold, in which reposed 
a single haunch of some smoking meat, garnished 
with and redolent of aromatic spices. In profound 
silence they advanced and set down their burden in 
the center of the board, clearing away the giant 
candelabra and smaller dishes. Then the abbot rose, 
knife in hand, and carved the roast, the while mutter- 
ing a sonorous invocation in an alien tongue. Slices of 
meat were apportioned to the monks of the 
assemblage on silver plates. A marked and definite in- 
terest was apparent in this ceremony; only politeness 
restrained me from questioning the abbot as to the 
significance of the company’s behavior. I ate a por- 
tion of my meat and said nothing. 

To find such barbaric dalliance and kingly pomp 
in a monastic order was indeed curious, but my 
curiosity was regrettably dulled by copious imbibing 
of the potent wines set before me at the table, in 
beaker, bumper, flask, flagon, and bejeweled cup. 
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There were vintages of every age and distillation; 
curious fragrant potions of marvelous headiness and 
giddy sweetness that affected me strangely. 

The meat was peculiarly rich and sweet. I washed 
it down with great drafts from the wine-vessels that 
were now freely circulating about the table. The 
music ceased and the candle-glow dimmed impercep- 
tibly into softer luminance. The storm still crashed 
against the walls without. The liquor sent fire 
through my veins, and queer fancies ran riot through 
my addled head. 

I sat almost stupefied when, the company’s tren- 
chermannish appetites being at last satisfied, they 
proceeded, under influence of the wine, to break the 
silence observed during the meal by bursting into the 
chorus of a ribald song. Their mirth grew, and broad 
jests and tales were told, adding to the merriment. 
Lean faces were convulsed in lascivious laughter, fat 
paunches quivered with jollity. Some gave way to 
unseemly noise and gross gesture, and several col- 
lapsed beneath the table and were carried out by the 
silent blacks. I could not help but contrast the scene 
with that in which I would have figured had I 
reached Vironne to take my meal at the board of my 
brother, the good cure. There would be no such 
noisome ribaldry there; I wondered vaguely if he was 
aware of this monastic order so close to his quiet 
parish. 

Then, abruptly, my thoughts returned to the com- 
pany before me. The mirth and song had given place 
to less savory things as the candles dimmed and 
deepening shadows wove their webs of darkness about 
the banquet board. Talk turned to vaguely alarming 
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channels, and cowled faces took on a sinister aspect in 
the wan and flickering light. As I gazed bemused 
about the board, I was struck by the peculiar pallor 
of the assembled faces; they shone whitely in the dy- 
ing light as with a distorted mockery of death. Even 
the atmosphere of the room seemed changed; the 
rustling draperies seemed moved by unseen hands; 
shadows marched along the walls; hobgoblin shapes 
pranced in weird processional over the groined arches 
of the ceiling. The festal board looked bare and de- 
nuded— dregs of wine besmirched the linen; half- 
eaten viands covered the table’s expanse; the gnawed 
bones on the plates seemed grim reminders of mortal 
fate. 

The conversation was ill-suited to further my peace 
of mind — it was far from the pious exhortations ex- 
pected of such a company. Talk turned to ghosts and 
enchantments; old tales were told and infused with 
newer horror; legends recounted in broken whispers; 
hints of eldritch potency passed from wine-smeared 
lips in tones sepulchrally muted. 

I sat somnolent no longer; I was nervous with an 
increasing apprehension greater than I had ever 
known. It was almost as if I knew what was about to 
happen when at last, with a curious smile, the abbot 
began his tale and the monkish presences hushed 
their whispers and turned in their places to listen. 

At the same time a black entered and deposited a 
small covered platter before his master, who regarded 
the dish for a moment before continuing his introduc- 
tory remarks. 

It was fortunate (he began, addressing me) that I 
had ventured here to stay the evening, for there had 
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been other travelers whose nocturnal sojournings in 
these woods had not reached so fortunate a termina- 
tion. There was, for example, the legendary “Devil’s 
Monastery.” (Here he paused and coughed 
abstractedly before continuing.) 

According to the accepted folk-lore of the region, 
this curious place of which he spoke was an aban- 
doned priory, deep in the- heart of the woods, in 
which dwelt a strange company of the Undead, 
devoted to the service of Asmodeus. Often, upon the 
coming of darkness, the old ruins took on a preter- 
natural semblance of their vanished glory, and the 
old walls were reconstructed by demon artistry to 
beguile the passing traveler. It was indeed fortunate 
that my brother had not sought me in the woods 
upon a night like this, for he might have blundered 
upon this accursed place and been bewitched into eh- 
trance; whereupon, according to the ancient 
chronicles, he would be seized, and his body devoured 
in triumph by the ghoulish acolytes that they might 
preserve their unnatural lives with mortal sustenance. 

All this was recounted in a whisper of unspeakable 
dread, as if it were somehow meant to convey a 
message to my bewildered senses. It did. As I gazed 
into the leering faces all about me I realized the im- 
port of those jesting words, the ghastly mockery that 
lay behind the abbot’s bland and cryptic smile. 

The Devil’s Monastery . . . subterrene chanting of 
the rites to Lucifer . . . blasphemous magnificence, 
but never the sign of the cross ... an abandoned 
priory in the deep woods . . . wolfish faces glaring in- 
to my own .... 

Then, three things happened simultaneously. The 
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abbot slowly lifted the lid of the small tray before 
him. (“Let us finish the meat, ” I think he said.) Then 
I screamed. Lastly came the merciful thunderclap 
that precipitated me, the laughing monks, the abbot, 
the platter and the monastery into chaotic oblivion. 

When I awoke I lay rain-drenched in a ditch beside 
the mired pathway, in wet garments of black. My 
horse grazed in the forest ways near by, but of the ab- 
bey I could see no sign. 

I staggered into Vironne a half-day later, and 
already I was quite delirious, and when I reached my 
brother’s home I cursed aloud beneath the windows. 
But my delirium lapsed into raving madness when he 
who found me there told me where my brother had 
gone, and his probable fate, and I swooned away 
upon the ground. 

I can never forget that place, nor the chanting, nor 
the dreadful brethren, but I pray to God that I can 
forget one thing before I die; that which I saw before 
the thunderbolt: the thing that maddens me and 
torments me all the more in view of what I have since 
learned in Vironne. I know it is all true, now, and I 
can bear the knowledge, but I can never bear the 
menace nor the memory of what I saw when the ab- 
bot Henricus lifted up the lid of the small platter to 
disclose the rest of the meat . . . 

It was the head of my brother. 
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Some old beliefs die hard . . . and have to be 


killed. 




Counsel} 


Mary Elizabeth Counselman first appeared in 
these pages with a poem called “Madman’s 
Song,” in our issue for April, 1932. From that 
beginning, she went on to become one of the 
more respected and reliable of- Weird Tales' 
regular contributors. Her stories and verse have 
appeared in some thirty-seven issues. Here is a 
recent story from her pen. 

From the ornately barred window of his hotel 
room, Andre Fontaine stared out bitterly across the 
ancient trade-city of Mosul. It was fumace-hot in 
Iraq at this season. Sunlight, reflecting in the sluggish 
waters of the Tigris, stabbed his eyes and seared his 
American skin. The monotonous chant of an Arab 
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date-peddler in the street below did nothing for his 
nerves, either. 

Resentment and frustration were building up inside 
him like steam-pressure. At a low sound behind 
him — a child’s giggle of pleasure — he whii. ■ about 
to scowl at the woman and small boy on the rumpled 
bed. 

“Kevin, be quiet!” he snapped. “I’ve a splitter of a 
migraine. And . . . Margaret, how many times have I 
asked you not to let the boy play with my gemstones? 
If he lost one or two, what sort of profit could I ex- 
pect to . . .? The cleaningwoman would get that!” 

“I . . . I’m sorry, darling . . . Kevin, put Daddy’s 
pretty rocks back in the case, now; that’s a good 
boy . . . Andre? Shall I order you another ginsling? 
Or ... or massage your . . .?” 

‘Wo!” Irritation exploded inside him at the word. 
“You think that can cure everything? . . . Why the 
hell I ever walked into your sex -pari or — like the fly 
hunting a spider! — I’ll never ...” His lip curled in 
self-disgust. “Sitting-duck, wasn’t I? For the old reli- 
able flatter- and-sympathize routine? And then — 
Kevin\” He emphasized the boy’s name; his father’s 
name, from the few times he had ever heard his am- 
bitious mother spit it out like a bad taste. “What a 
sucker I was to ... to marry you! When he may not 
even be my ...” He broke off, ashamed, at sight of 
the boy’s round innocent eyes, fixed lovingly on his 
face, with a tremulous smile of conciliation. “Or . . . 
or this one!” He veered again to bitter, unreasonable 
anger at the girl- woman, half- reclining on the bed, 
with her pregnancy even more unattractively visible. 
How these Iraquis could think such a swollen figure 
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was beautiful . . .! Although Margaret did have the 
old appeal . . . 

She looked tired and ill, but determinedly bright 
and cheery: a feminine carbon-copy of the child, with 
her rosebud mouth aquiver and sweat-damp curls 
sticking to her soft neck. How could you want a 
woman, achingly — and want to strangle her at the 
same time! That damned doctor in Paris, though, 
had warned him not to touch her in this, her sixth 
month, with impending miscarrige. Kevin had been a 
preemie. Margaret, a war-orphan, was very frail. 

“Sorry I’m such a drag, darling,” she murmured. 
“If ... if only your mother had let us stay at the 
farm!” Anger hardened her blue, bewildered -looking 
eyes. “She had no right to talk to me like . . . like I 
was . . .! A job at a massage parlor was the only thing 
I could get\ Some girls don’t exactly choose . . . that 
kind of . . . But we all get hungry, you know! I ... I 
hoped she’d change after we married. After . . . 
Kevin.” 

“Maybe Mother spotted something in you that I 
missed!” Andre lashed her sadistically. He strode the 
length of the small room, and back, like a caged 
tiger. Then, jerking the cord of the slow-moving 
ceiling-fan and running a finger around under his 
collar, he stalked to the door. “I’m going back to the 
museum again. Surely that curator is back from 
Basra by now! Don’t these Iraqui potheads know time 
is money? They . . . they seem to have no conception 
of formal commerce! Stopping in the middle of a con- 
ference to . . . praise Allah!” 

“Andre?” His wife of five years called after him 
hesitantly. “Could we . . . order a sandwich or 
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something? Kevin and I haven’t had anything since 
breakfast ...” 

“Oh hell — ! You know we’re running short! 
I . . . I’ll bring you something. Some fruit, from that 
damned peddler . . . Some dates! You used to have a 
lot of them! Like, half a dozen a night? Right?” he 
punned cruelly, his fury mounting at sight of the 
small quiver that returned to his wife’s luscious, bee- 
stung lips. She made no retort, blinking back tears as 
she hurriedly helped the child gather up chips of 
lapis, camelian, turquoise and jade, and return them 
to his portable gem-cutter’s case. One shiny bit of 
camelian fell and rolled under the bed, gleaming out 
of the dark like a baleful eye. At his father’s glare, 
the boy scrambled to retrieve it, but not before Andre 
aimed a slap at his soft cheek. The woman moved 
faster, shielding him with her body, so that the slap 
struck her bare arm. It left the red, angry print of 
Fontaine’s fingers. 

“Well — !” He glared at both of them. “Now I can’t 
even discipline my own son, eh? You . . . you’re mak- 
ing a whiny little milksop of him! You. . . .” He tried 
to check his outburst, hating himself, but it swept 
him along like water from a burst dam. “Can’t you do 
anything but cry} Mother used to ... to help make 
out my inventory. Type letters to clients . . .! Can’t 
you do anything bat . . . but have babies? Like 
an . . . an . . . alleycat? You wouldn’t even discuss 
having an ab — not you! The more children, the more 
child-support, eh? You . . . !” 

He broke off suddenly, interrupted by a shrill, tear- 
ing scream somewhere amid the labymthine corridors 
of the rundown hotel. A woman’s scream — a woman 
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in the last extremity of pain or terror, or both. It was 
repeated, horribly, then cut off mid-siren. 

Fontaine shrugged. It was probably nothing. 
Middle-Easterners! They were highly emotional, 
always screeching about something. His irritation in- 
creased by interruption of his tirade, he turned in the 
doorway for a parting insult. 

“You’ve been nothing but a ... a millstone around 
my neck, just as Mother said you’d be! No creative ar- 
tist should marry. Ever! What’s that quote? 'He who 
hath wife and child gives hostages to Fortune!’ But for 
you and . . . and your litter, I’d have tied up with 
some big company by now. Like Tiffany’s! Designing 
jewelry for . . . for royalty and millionaires! I do lousy 
copies, instead of creating original designs. Cyrano or 
Revere or Dali might envy! And why? So you and 
Kevin can . . . can stuff your greedy guts! Live it up! 
Join the jet-set!” 

He stalked out, slamming the door behind him 
with a bang like gunshot. Rounding a corner in the 
dim hallway, he almost collided with an Arab porter. 
The lad was running, breathless with agitation. But 
he stopped long enough to bow several times in 
apology to the foreign effendi. Fontaine nodded 
grudgingly. 

“What was all that shrieking a moment ago?” he 
asked. 

But the youth bolted again as though all the devils 
in hell were after him. He shouted back something in 
Arabic, but only one word was intelligible: 

“Lamashtu . . .!” 

Then he was gone. Shrugging, Fontaine strolled to 
the creaking lift and pressed the Down button, let- 
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tered in Arabic, Turkish and English. The elevator 
did not respond. Annoyed, he rang again. From the 
shaft below, confused sounds welled up to 
him — shouts, running feet, a woman’s hysterical 
weeping, a man’s curse. What was going on down 
there on the lower floors? A full-scale riot? 

The lift rose at last. The door slid silently open, 
and Fontaine stepped forward to enter. But not 
before a lone passenger rushed out past him and 
down the hall, veiled and wearing the traditional 
Moslem robes of Purdah. As she rushed by, her 
muslin veil blew aside, and Fontaine caught a glimpse 
of her face. What he saw of it struck him like a blow 
to the midriff. 

It was a mad face, hideous as a Hallowe’en mask. 
Dead-white, the foam-flecked lips drawn back in a 
kind of animal-snarl. The wide-staring eyes showed 
white all around the dark iris. 

The woman, well past her youth from the wrinkled 
skin, swept by bim with a panting, whimpering 
sound — uncomfortably like that of a cornered beast. 
And Fontaine saw one other thing which made him 
suck in his breath sharply. Her clawlike hands were 
stained to the wrists with what certainly looked like 
fresh blood. 

In the elevator, he descended to a lobby in total 
confusion. Native bellboys were scurrying everywhere, 
gesticulating and babbling in Turkish and Arabic 
and Kurdish. The desk clerk was telephoning with 
obvious agitation. Five Parsi dancers, wealthy ones by 
thier garments and bangles, were huddled together, 
praying to Ahura Mazda. An Iraqi mother of seven 
was frantically trying to round up her brood. 
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Fontaine questioned a fez-capped bystander, but 
could not understand his heavily- accented English. 
He shrugged at last, too wrapped up in his own prob- 
lems to relish involvement in whatever was the 
trouble. 

Out in the white-hot street, he waved away a 
leprous beggar whining: “Bakshish! Bakshish! Alms, 
for the love of Allah!’’ The date-peddler clutched at 
his coat as he glanced, guiltily, at his cartload of fruit 
and up at the hotel windows. Time enough for that, 
later. First, contact that elusive curator and get the 
commission he had solicited by mail — that of copying 
some plaque or other for a cultural exchange of arti- 
facts Smithsonian was to take on an American 
exhibit-tour. Cinched, at least he might be paid 
enough to fly back to New York! With Margaret and 
Kevin . . .? A cold sneer played about his mouth. 
Maybe he’d send them on “ahead” to the States — and 
then forget to join them in the stuffy little Brooklyn 
apartment that was all he could afford. Alone, his 
mother would welcome him back to his old home. 
Then — a quiet annulment. The family lawyer would 
think of something . . . (As they had conspired to get 
the farm’s deed in his mother’s name, and his father 
into a nursing home?) 

Fighting the yearn to flag a cab, Andre pushed his 
way through narrow streets milling with beggars, 
pickpockets, camels and camel -drivers, sheep and 
praying Moslems, kneeling to face Mecca. A muezzin 
began his chant— A llah-akkubah! There-is-no-other- 
god- but- Allah! — from a frescoed Mosque minaret, 
high above the noisy, smelly crowd, like maggots in a 
rotting corpse. 
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Reaching the museum at last, he waited nervously 
in the curator’s anteroom until a sloe-eyed assistant 
bowed him into the inner sanctum. The curator, a 
thin-faced Iraqi, greeted him pleasantly in faultless 
English with an Oxford accent. 

“I regret the delay most sincerely,” he murmured. 
“Our amulet to be copied was . . . unfortunately 
stolen last night by one of our guides. His wife was 
expecting their sixth little one!” The curator chuckled 
benignly. “He borrowed it only for his wife’s . . . pro 
tection — dind thus, of course, will not be prosecuted 
for his theft. . . . Sign here, if you please, for the 
release of our treasure. Is it true that you can make a 
copy in three days? Using a gold-plate, naturally, 
rather than the pure metal . . .” But, the same gem- 
stones as in the authentic piece? “Genuine, not syn- 
thetics ...” 

“Oh, yes.” Fontaine gestured, casual, keeping his 
eagerness under control. "One day, if I work all 
night. As I quite often do,” he threw in pointedly, 
“for the larger museums, in America, France and Bri- 
tain. But — if you’ll pardon my curiosity — why is this 
one particular artifact to be shown only as a copy? 
The King Tutt exhibit was well-guarded, security- 
wise ...” He smiled. “Is this piece, then, so much 
more valuable? May I ask why}” 

The curator’s shrewd but friendly eyes did not 
chill. Instead, he leaned back in his chair and 
glanced at the letter-of-introduction that had preced- 
ed Fontaine’s trip to Iraq. 

“You are married? A son, three? And another on 
the way?” The middle-aged face saddened briefly. 
“How Allah has smiled on you! My wife, unhappily, is 
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sterile ...” He became brisk again, astutely aware of 
Fontaine’s impatience to hear the terms. “Aheml We 
are prepared to pay a thousand-dinar bonus, sir, for 
this copy of the Lamashtu Plaque. . . . Queen Shub- 
ad wore it as a . . . stomacher, you may be interested 
to know. As protection against . . . Lamastu.” 

Fontaine blinked. The name, suddenly, rang a bell 
in his memory. Lamastu — that running bellhop had 
muttered it, during the mysterious incident at his 
hotel. 

“Lamashtu . . .? I don’t believe I’ve . . . Mesopo- 
tamian, devil-devil? Predating even our Satan . . .?” 
He laughed lightly, delving into a surface erudition 
gleaned from many nights of poring over old texts on 
archaeology and mythology. “I know a few of your 
ancient demons — spawn of Tiamat, sent to plague 
the sky, earth and water gods of early 
Babylonia — Anu, Bel and Ea. I believe some of those 
evil spirits — dark nature-forces known to the people 
of Nineveh and Ur of the Chaldees — sprang from the 
blood of Kin-gu? Who was slain in combat by that 
champion of the gods, Marduk! Correct?” 

The curator nodded, impressed. “Yes! Nergal. 
Pazuzu, the storm-devil. But perhaps the most feared 
was . . . Lamashtu, Or, as some authorities read the 
old cureiform, Labartu. A thoroughly unpleasant 
. . . ‘devil-devil’, I assure you!” 

“Oh?” Fontaine laughed. “Why so fearsome, this 
. . . Lamashtu character?” 

The Iraqi, one of a much older race than the 
American’s, did not join in the levity. His obsidian 
eyes were polite but grave. 

“Because she was a destroyer of . . . life at the very 
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source, ” he replied. “A perversion of . . . normal 
mating- instincts and family affection. One of the 
Outsiders of which your fantasy writers speak.” 

“She?” The jewelry designer’s smile wavered. “A 
female demon? On the order of India’s Kali?” 

The curator nodded. “Yes. Lamashtu . . . preys 
upon young children and pregnant women. 
Why . . .?” He sighed heavily. “Well, the urge to 
reproduce is very strong in all female creatures. A 
childless woman, however successful and pampered, 
is . . . frustrated. You understand? In the drive to 
propagate one’s own species — So? Lamashtu is 
depicted as a morphodite. Half-male, half-female as 
well as a beast-human. The penis is depicted as a 
snake,” he added with Eastern frankness about sex 
matters. “This depraved -monster, frustrated in nor- 
mal child-bearing, is driven to destroy all women who 
are with child. And all children . . . ! Lamashtu is 
aflame with hate and envy for . . . those who are 
loved and sheltered.” 

A slight chill ran down Fontaine’s back, like a drop 
of ice water. That bellhop — the screaming woman. 
He tried to shake off a crawling sense of horror and 
foreboding that the curator’s matter-of-fact serious- 
ness was beginning to give him. 

Demons! Fontaine’s lips twitched. His interest in 
the dark legends had always been purely an artistic 
and commercial one, solidly braced with contempt 
for any of his clients who wore or carried amulet - 
jewelry for its power-to-protect, rather than as an 
adornment accessory. He lumped such fools in the 
same category with those who carefully walk around 
ladders, knock on wood, or say “Gesundheit!” to a 
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sneezer. Even the Christian crucifix impressed him 
only as a later adaptation of the ancient fertility- ankh 
of the Pharaohs — a popular ornament he could re- 
design with many striking variations, but with no 
“divine power” whatsoever. He was not religious, he 
told himself; merely scientific. 

The only “power” any metallic luckypiece had — 
even if it were magnetized, the jeweler smiled— was 
its ability to amuse the wealthy and bored collector, 
or attract hard-earned dollars of the ignorant and 
superstitious. Skill as a goldsmith and gem-cutter 
helped him divert some of that “luck” to his own 
pockets. He had even invented a few “charms” with 
bogus histories. 

Now he read the receipt form, then signed it quick- 
ly before reaching for a velvet-covered box the 
curator was handing him. The name of the museum, 
in Arabic, was embossed on the lid. 

“You understand,” the older man murmured, “that 
this is a very old protection against . . .” He shud- 
dered slightly, “I would prefer not to describe what 
Lamashtu does to ... a pregnant woman, or a 
defenseless child. Faith in a touchstone protecting 
them from such harm is . . . ingrained in the people 
of this region. They value it as your Crusaders once 
cherished the Holy Grail of your Jesus. That is why we 
must keep it here, always available to . . . the 
mothers who carry on our race. There are . . . 
Forces, ” he added, “which the Occidental mind does 
not truly understand, as we of older cultures do. 
So — please take very good care of that plaque, won’t 
you?” 

“Oh, I’ll guard it with my life,” the designer 
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promised with a cynic smile. “Of course, the museum 
has it fully insured?” 

“For a king’s ransom,” the curator shrugged. “But 
that would not compensate for its loss. As an artifact, 
perhaps. But not as ... a protection.” 

“I see. Sentimental value? Even we Yanks under- 
stand that!” 

Back at the hotel, Fontaine lingered in the bar to 
order bread, cold mutton, fruit and milk for Mar- 
garet and Kevin. Anything, he thought savagely, if 
only they would go to sleep and let him work! He ogl- 
ed a pretty cashier, almost automatically, wondering 
how late she might be wandering about the lobby. 
Other rooms could be rented, by the hour — and soon 
he would have his pay. Margaret . . . Damnit, it was 
this enforced celibacy that was making him so ir- 
ritable! 

Next to him at the formica bar, an old-school 
British colonel was tossing down straight ryes with a 
hand that shook so violently, the icecubes rattled in 
his glass. He gave Fontaine a nervous smile. Then, 
losing his proverbial reserve, he blunted: 

“I say — nasty business about that Arab woman, 
what? My daughter insists we move to another hotel; 
one of the older ones across the river. She’s part- 
Indian on her mother’s side, y’see, and believes in a 
lot of superstitious rot that I never could ...” 

“What happened?” Fontaine murmured politely. “I 
heard screaming . . . The woman was raped?” 

“Much worse. Much!” The greying, mustached 
Englishman finished his bracer and signalled for 
another. “A mad woman, some reporter told me — the 
young wife’s old-maid sister. Went berserk 
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and . . . killed her! Quite horribly ...” He reached 
for his drink; gulped it down before continuing: 
“Younger sister was happily married, y’see. Expecting 
her third child . . . Sibling rivalry? Our women are a 
bit more civilized about . . . the begats! Old Testa- 
ment’s full of such stories, of course, and we’re all 
programmed by them. Sarah and her handmaiden, 
Hagar. Bathsheba and her soldier-husband who was 
away too often. Those two women fighting over 
maternity of that baby Solomon offered to cut in 
half . . .” 

Fontaine patted a yawn; religious nuts bored him 
and he made no pretense about it. “The police have 
that mad woman in custody now, though, don’t 
they?” he drawled, sipping his gin sling. He had a 
moment of shock, suddenly recalling that veiled hor- 
ror who had brushed past him from the elevator. “So, 
it’s peace in the valley now?” 

The Britisher shook his head. “No,” he muttered. 
“When this . . . Lamashtu demon breaks loose, the 
natives believe she — /i— may possess many such 
females thereabout. With — as the shrinks say — buried 
aggressions. Or repressions! The sex-drive is our 
strongest force in Nature. By Godfrey, our more 
enlightened women are just about as . . . primitive! 
Look at all this furor about . . . test-tube babies in 
London lately! If we blighters aren’t exploding our 
population enough the . . . the usual way . . . !” 

He peered over his rimless pince-nez at Fontaine 
with an expression the designer had seen often in the 
eyes of ex-soldiers. A bony knee nudged his under the 
bar’s ledge. 

“Have another . . . gin sling, were you drinking, 
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young fella?” He lowered his voice. “Later, we could 
meet somewhere. I know of a place . . . Nautch girls, 
opium, everything! Are you in Mosul alone?” 

Fontaine almost said yes, hut shook himself as a 
dog shakes rain from its coat. “Sorry. My wife and 
son are with me ...” 

“Oh.” The older man turned away, embarrassed, 
and signalled for another rye-on-the-rocks. 

Fontaine relented enough to slap a light hand on 
the bent shoulders. “Buck up, sir! Mustn’t let these 
native customs . . . undermine our morale. Supersti- 
tions! Coupled with the heat, the smells, and no de- 
cent plumbing!” 

But he frowned, walking away. Lamashtu again. 
He patted the velvet case in his inside breast-pocket, 
shook off a growing unease, and took the elevator up 
to his floor. 

Mosul. To his western mind, there was something 
unwholesome and debauched about it, like a miasmic 
pollution that one could smell but not see. Even the 
oldest cities in the states, with their crumbling 
“haunted mansions” in viejo sections, seemed 
younger, fresher, cleaner somehow. Was it that old 
sins had become routine here? In these winding 
alleys, for so many centuries. Right and Wrong had 
blended — from white or black to a dirty grey, like the 
sand that drifted in ceaselessly, from the desert. In- 
cessant heat added lethargy to resist it. 

He tried to shake off his sombre mood: get crack- 
ing with this challenging new commission. Outside his 
room, however, he found that he had left his key, in 
his unreasonable tantrum-exit. He knocked irritably. 
From inside, he heard his wife sobbing, and cursed 
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all womankind for the brutes they could make men 
feel they were. Well, maybe the food would come 
shortly and compensate for his burst of ill temper. His 
wife was a sweet kid — stupid though she surely was, 
and much too young for him, as his mother pointed 
out. 

“Margaret?” he called. “Let me in. The key’s . . .” 

With a wailing cry, his wife flung open the door 
and threw her arms around him, sobbing. The boy 
ran to meet him, too, and clung to his hand. 

“Daddy! Daddy! Something’s after us! It 
nearly. ...” 

“What on earth . . .? Why, you’re hysterical!” An- 
dre Fontaine patted them, and was about to close the 
door when he noticed the deep, jagged grooves and 
splinters in its upper gopherwood panels. A dog? 
There was a no-pet ruling. Lean mongrels followed 
the caravans from Baghdad, the capital, or skulked 
like shadows among the ruins of Nineveh across the 
river. 

“Andre, darling — Oh, I’m so glad you’re back!” His 
wife was sobbing. “Something has been . . . clawing 
and scratching at our door! I bolted it; wedged a 
chair under the knob. But — It was snarling words\ A 
human voice! But not any language I ever 
heard ... I called the desk, but no one answered!” 

“Nonsense. Pure imagination, my dear.” He 
pushed her off, sighing. Aching to take her in his 
arms and kiss away her terror, make love to her — oh 
hell! “I’ve ordered some food . . . There; the porter’s 
brought it,” he broke off at a light knock. 

Opening up to take the tray from a thoroughly 
frightened young Iraqi, he pointed sternly to the 
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scratches on his room door. “Report this to the 
manager, boy,” he ordered. “I haven’t time. Have 
some very important work to be finished by tomor- 
row . . .” 

As he closed the door, his wife exclaimed in 
childish pleasure at sight of the food piled high on the 
silver tray. She and Kevin fell upon it with grateful 
relish, munching bread, cheese and cold mutton. 
Margaret offered him a ripe olive. He shook his head 
curtly, blit she ignored the rebuff. 

“Oh, Andre, you got the commission? We can fly 
back to the States soon?” She shivered. “I hate this 
place! There’s something . . . horrible here, in this 
hotel. I’ve been so upset. And Kevin — ! Look, darl- 
ing, he’s got nervous hiccups. . . Hold your breath, 
sweety, and count ten . . . Count your fingers, like 
Daddy taught you ...” 

The boy obeyed, still trembling but comforted by 
the bread, meat and sweet kouskous. Fontaine, 
tightly, spread out his working tools on a shesham- 
wood tabouret and pulled up a wicker chair, 
prepared to toil all night if it meant an end to this 
kind of monotony! 

He opened the velvet case and studied the amulet 
plaque. Unpleasant-looking thing! The ancients 
firmly believed in such amulet -protections, though — 
carved or molded images of some “demon” they 
feared, as if to say: I see you exactly as you are, so 
you have no power to trick me! Forewarned — by 
religious artwork as well as by the exhortations of 
their mobed priests — was forearmed! The designer 
chuckled, and went to work sketching the bronze 
scene — a vividly-done bas-relief unearthed at the Ur 
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dig, in the 1920s by Woolley, among the jewels of 
Queen Shub-ad and her lesbian ladies-in-waiting. 

The plaque depicted a rampant lion-headed 
creature climbing over a rough brick wall. Its clawed 
human hands were visible over the top. On the 
reverse side, the body was shown as leopard-like, with 
bird-feet like those of the Storm-demon Zu. The 
lion’s-mane hair was tossed wildly awry like a 
maenad’s, the full breasts uncovered. A serpent- 
headed penis was visible between the wide-spread 
female thighs. Fontaine now recalled reading, in Sir 
Wallis Budge’s Amulets and Talismans, that this 
demon was blamed for all miscarriages among the 
fertile Babylonian women and their herd-animals. 
"Destroyer of life at the source", the curator had ex- 
pressed it . . . Fontaine snorted. 

It was an easy artwork to copy. He might be fin- 
ished with his task by dawn, if Margaret and Kevin 
would curl up and go to sleep early, lacking television 
or any States-side diversion to keep them awake. This 
infernal heat\ Thank Heaven the sun was going 
down — for, contrary to the song, sands of the desert 
did grow cold! He bent to his task, heating and 
molding the lead base on which he would lay 22-carat 
leaf-gold. The convex mold he had skillfully carved in 
wax was filled with plaster-of-paris. Reversing, he 
filled it again with molten lead. Around the roughly- 
oblong original plaque, he studied the semiprecious 
gems — each with its own “protective power,” as in the 
Solomon’s Shield he had once copied for the British 
Museum. Carnelian for depression. Crystal — 
“petrified ice” — for skin eruptions. Lapis lazuli for 
strength. Cave onyx to prevent nightmares. Selenite to 
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preserve from insanity. Fossil shells in agate to guard 
against snakebite. Garnet to prevent quarrels . . . 
Cutting and polishing each gemstone, Fontaine was 
aware only that his stock-in-trade had become damn- 
ed expensive, and his profits falling as family ex- 
penses mounted. Inflation? Or his own inadequacy? 

He stared at the ancient plaque, his mind squirrel- 
caging with fantasies about turning its possession into 
quick cash. Sell it to some native? As magical as these 
nomadic Bedouins thought it, any one of the wealthy 
sheiks might pay him a tidy sum to own it. And he 
could claim that Kevin, his three-year-old son, had 
taken it outside as a toy while he slept; traded it for 
sweets . . . 

He turned his head, glowering at the woman and 
child curled together asleep on the bed, damp with 
sweat from the dryhot night. Too obvious! Besides, 
Margaret would never bear him out in the decep- 
tion— she was naively honest, and loved Kevin far too 
devotedly to have him blamed for a child’s crime he 
did not commit. 

Narrow-eyed, the designer glanced back at his 
handiwork, almost finished already. It was impossible 
to tell the replica from the original without expert 
testing. So — ? What if he made two such replicas, 
and returned one in the velvet case as the authentic 
original? 

He sat back down at the tabouret and began to 
mold another lead base. Heartbeat quickening with 
excitement, he laid gold leaf on the snarling demon- 
creature and selected duplicate gemstones for the 
border. It must be slightly better and slightly dif- 
ferent from the first replica — as nearly identical to 
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the original as his craft and talent could make it, to 
fool the shrewd eyes of that Iraqi curator. But, by the 
time the “returned” artifact could be lab-tested for 
authenticity, he could be gone! Leaving enough for 
his wife and son to get back to the States on, if 
Margaret was — for once — frugal with his money! He 
could plead another contract, in Cairo or Delhi or 
some mythical, faraway city. And she would never see 
him again! She or Kevin, or this new brat she 
was. . . . 

With a thin-lipped smile, Fontaine rubbed his 
aching back-muscles, then bent to his task again. 
Only when his hands began to lose coordination did 
he stop to eat and rest — briefly, impatiently. 

When a first red rim of sun rose above the desert 
beyond the riverport city, he finished both replicas. 
Strolling to the window, he looked down at the 
already-teeming street. Camel caravans. Vendors with 
rickety carts piled high with their reeking wares. 
Veiled women hurrying in pairs to the flea-market. 
Deformed mendicants squatting with their begging- 
bowls. Fakirs with shish-kabob skewers thrust through 
their bloodless cheeks. Snake-charmers and jugglers 
performing for passing tourists . . . God! He would 
certainly be glad to get out of Iraq, for all that this 
museum was paying him double his usual commis- 
sion. 

Paying him, Fontaine smiles inwardly — and giving 
him a priceless artifact, unknown to them at least for 
a while! 

He took the original Lamashtu plaque and careful- 
ly hid it in the closet, where neither Margaret nor the 
native cleaning- woman would find it. Then, putting 
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his best replica in the velvet case, he set out for the 
museum once more through the white-hot morning 
sunlight. . . . 

Outside, uneasily, he thought he glimpsed a veiled, 
robed woman watching the hotel. Lower face 
covered, her mad black eyes lifted to the window 
where Margaret and Kevin were waving him goodbye, 
dressing to breakfast with him later in the coffee 
shop. Nerves! The police had that crazed Arabian 
woman under lock-and-key. In his tension to pull off 
this little swindle, he was letting imagination and 
physical exhaustion play tricks on his eyesight. . . . 

But it did not help as he brushed past the woman 
and heard her cough — like a muffled, bestial growl, 
deep in her veiled throat. He elbowed his way 
through a “guided tour” group of young students, 
and lost sight of her. 

At the museum, the curator was surprised and ad- 
miring at his speed and skill. He examined both 
replicas very briefly, with naive trust in the designer’s 
integrity, then put the boxed one away in the safe 
behind a handsome Persian tapestry. His assistant 
bore away the other replica, to be shipped to the 
American exhibitors. 

Fontaine bowed modestly. Goggle-eyed Americans 
would now view for the first time jewelry and shards 
of pottery circa 4000 B.C. and earlier. The artifacts 
included a fragment of clay tablet hammered deep 
with triangular cuneiform writing — a key to new, 
startling translations of the pre-Flood era, as the 
famous Rosetta Stone had opened up for history 
students the hieroglyphic picture-writings of Ptolemy’s 
Egypt. His replica of the Lamashtu amulet would be 
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the piece-de-resistance, the curator told him, pleased. 

Most Americans, Fontaine knew, had little concep- 
tion of the time-gap between the Pharaohs’ reign and 
that of Queen Shub-ad of Mesopotamia. Between the 
comparatively new polytheism of Osiris and Isis and 
the much-earlier, cosmic deities of our planet’s begin- 
nings— dark, violent Elementals, rooted in mankind’s 
evolution from the amoeba. 

He bowed out as soon as he tactfully could, and 
hurried back to his hotel. It was all set now. He had 
only to catch the next train to Baghdad, and a plane 
would be whisking him away before the curator 
discovered his “gipsy switch.” Margaret? Kevin? 
Fontaine shrugged. Someone always looked after 
wide-eyed blonds and appealingly innocent little 
boys. . . . 

But again he found the lobby in subdued turmoil. 
Hotel guests were leaving in droves, abandoning ex- 
pensive luggage in their mass exodus. Mothers 
clutched their babies. Fathers hovered close. Groups 
of lone, veiled women clustered together like frighten- 
ed chickens. Mildly curious, Fontaine questioned a 
bellboy and was haltingly told that a Turkish harem - 
wife had been savagely attacked in the same way, and 
later, an infant thrown from a window of the tenth 
floor. 

Fontaine stiffened. The tenth? His room was on 
that floor. 

Elbowing his way to the crowded lifts, he found 
them so jampacked with fleeing guests that he chose 
the stairs instead. Pounding up the long flight, two at 
a time, he made his way at last, panting, to Room 
1023. 
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Fumbling for his key, he noted, stricken, that the 
doors on either side had been splintered as if by some 
clawing animal. A woman inside the lefthand door 
was keening in wild grief— evidently the young 
mother whose baby had been thrown out the window. 
From the righthand room a sheet-covered figure was 
being wheeled out on a stretcher-cart by two stunned- 
looking young medics. One, gagging with nausea, was 
tucking the sheet tightly around the dead patient he 
evidently wished someone else had had to 
examine . . . 

Then, eerily, the corridor was empty and full of 
shadows. Fontaine thrust his key into the keyhole with 
a hand that was beginning to shake. But, jerking 
open the door, he found his wife and son huddled on 
the bed together, half-dressed, their eyes wide with 
terror. Margaret flung herself into his embrace, while 
Kevin wrapped his arms around his leg, whimpering. 

“It ... it came back!" his wife gasped. “It’s . . . 
still at large in the hotel! Oh, Andre, I’m so glad 
you’re here . . > I Let’s get out of here, as fast as 
we ...” 

“Daddy, Daddy! What was it?” Little Kevin 
whispered, shivering. 

“A crazy woman, they say,” Fontaine spoke with a 
calmness he did not feel, arms around them both. 
White-lipped, he was suddenly beginning to realize 
how much they meant to him — after the glimpse he 
had had of those tragedies in the next rooms. 

Why, he wondered, had the . . . the Thirty not at- 
tacked their door? It must be some hungry beast 
escaped from a zoo. Or — could some frustrated 
woman actually be possessed by an ancient demon, a 
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ravening hater-of-mankind who preyed on children 
and pregnant women. . . . ? Life at the very source, 
the curator had expressed it. The most vulnerable 
part of any race. 

His flesh crawled abruptly as a low moaning snarl 
came from the dark hall outside. Something began to 
claw and scratch violently at their door panels. 

"Andre!" Margaret stifled a scream, hugging Kevin 
to her swollen body. “It’s . . . after us now!” 

Battling the same blue-funk he had witnessed in 
the lobby, Andre cast about frantically for some 
weapon. No gun. A sharp-pointed file, perhaps, from 
his jeweler’s kit ... ? The mad woman herself, of 
course, was of flesh-and-blood. But — Would a knife 
or gun be of any avail at all against . . . what had 
taken possession of her living body? 

He scrabbled in the closet furiously as the clawing 
and growling rose in crescendo. Then abruptly, his 
hands encountered the carefully- wrapped amulet. 

Acting without reasoned thought, he tore off the 
cloth that swaddled it and turned to face the Thing 
that was even now ripping its bestial way through the 
heavy panels of their door. He tried not to look at the 
half-hidden, distorted face with its bulged eyes burn- 
ing red as hot coals. The woman’s flexed fingers were 
human fingers, incredibly hardened to have clawed 
through solid wood. Her wide, squared mouth, snarl- 
ing like a berserk tiger’s, was an old woman’s wrinkled 
mouth — but hideously smeared with fresh blood, to 
appease the appetite of the demon inhabiting her 
frail body. 

Slavering, she ignored Fontaine, and started for the 
woman and boy huddled together on the bed. But, as 
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he shouted, incoherent but loud, she turned to face 
him . . . and cringed away from what he was holding 
out in a shaking hand. An ages-old protection against 
what that curator knew, here in Iraq, was beyond the 
understanding of a Western-trained mind. Its cosmic 
force was rooted in the basic sex-drives of human 
nature — never truly to be comprehended by those 
who, their modern science assured them contended 
that all emotions can be controlled by chemicals and 
psychiatry. 

Advancing on the crouching figure, holding out the 
true Lamashtu relic, Fontaine saw the feral light die 
slowly in the old woman’s eyes. She seemed to shrivel, 
backing away from him toward that splintered door, 
incredibly demolished by human fingers as weak as 
are a karate expert’s when smashing a solid brick. 

With a human sob, the mad creature turned and 
fled down the dark hall — straight into the arms of 
two Baghdad police officers, who firmly but gently 
took her into custody. 

“Your wife and child were not injured?” one called 
through the door. Then, noticing the amulet 
Fontaine still gripped in his numb hand, he smiled, 
nodded and reached for it. The jeweler realized, un- 
comfortably, that his ruse had been discovered, but 
that the museum preferred to avoid any International 
Incident. 

“Ah, yes!” the native said pleasantly. “The curator 
called us just now, as we were searching the hotel. 
There was some mix-up, he said, with a replica of 
this amulet you were to make for our museum. For- 
tunately for you!” he added with a grim glance at 
their mumbling captive. “Hmm; a very fortunate . . . 
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ah . . . accident, that you kept the genuine Lamashtu 
by mistake.” 

“Yes” Fontaine moved stiffly to his wife’s side, to 
pat her and his son as both now collapsed in 
hysterical weeping. “Yes,” he said, “it certainly was.” 
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They said Uriah Horby was mad, 
but he was saner than they were . . . 


Sometliing Sn 3^tie 3\ioonligkt 

/>!/ J2in Caite’i 


1. Statement of Charles Winslow Curtis, M.D. 

Quite early in the spring of 1949 I was fortunate 
enough to secure an appointment to the staff of the 
Dunhill Sanatorium in Santiago, California, as a 
psychiatric counsellor working under the renowned 
Harrington J. Colby. The appointment was exciting 
and promising in the extreme, for it is seldom that a 
doctor as young as myself— the ink, as it were, hardly 
dry on his diploma — has the opportunity to work 
under so distinguished a member of the psychiatric 
profession as Dr. Colby. 

Motoring up by taxi from Santiago, 1 enjoyed the 
glorious sunshine of Southern California and admired 
the almost tropical profusion of flowering shrubs and 
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trees. I soon discovered the sanatorium to be a hand- 
some group of buildings in the Spanish hacienda 
style, surrounded by spacious, well-planted grounds. 
Gardens and tennis-courts and even golf links were 
there for the recreation of the patients; there was, as 
well, a large marshy lake behind the property from 
which at night the croaking of bullfrogs could be 
heard. The sanatorium was one of the finest, I had 
been given to understand, in this part of the state, 
and I looked forward eagerly to working under such 
excellent conditions. 

Dr. Colby himself, spry and keen-eyed for all his 
silver hair, greeted me affably. 

“I trust you will enjoy working with us here at 
Dunhill, my dear Curtis,” he said while escorting me 
to my new office. “Your professors back at Miskatonic 
speak highly of you; I am given to understand that 
your primary interest in abnormal psychology is the 
several forms of acute paranoia. In that area, you will 
find one of your new patients, a fellow named Horby, 
singularly intriguing.” 

“I’m sure I will, doctor,” I murmured politely. 
“What is the nature of his problem?” 

“There is something in the moonlight that he 
abhors,” Colby said. “He cannot tolerate moonlight, 
and the drapes in his room must always be closely 
drawn. Not only that, but he sleeps with all lights 
burning, so that not one ray of moonlight could enter 
his room.” 

“That seems harmless enough,” I said thoughtfully. 
“There are several cases on record of—” 

“There’s more. He is afraid of lizards,” said Colby 
succinctly. 
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I shrugged. “Well, sir, phobic reactions to various 
reptiles are certainly common enough — ” 

“Not Horby’s,” he said dryly. 

And then in utter seriousness, and without even the 
slightest trace of comment by inflection or expression, 
he made the most extraordinary statement. 

“The lizard Mr. Horby fears happens to inhabit the 
moon. ” 

Before very long I had met the rest of the staff, 
become acquainted with the layout of the sanatorium 
and familiar with its routine, and found myself “settl- 
ing in” comfortably. For the most part, those patients 
to whom I was assigned were suffering from condi- 
tions depressingly common and ordinary. A lone ex- 
ception was Uriah Horby: even as my superior had 
predicted on the day of my arrival, Horby’s case was 
singular and curious. 

Paranoia, of course, is a mental disorder char- 
acterized by systematized delusions and the projection 
of inner conflicts, which are ascribed to the supposed 
hostility of others. Such, at least, is the textbook 
definition: I have found such cases more richly 
various and less simple of explanation. 

Sometimes, paranoid patients believe themselves 
hounded by imaginary enemies (which can be 
anything from foreign spies to the Jesuits or some 
secret brotherhood of mystics). They believe 
themselves followed wherever they go and that they 
are spied upon continuously, and they assign to the 
malignancy of these shadowy foes every accident or 
mishap that chances to befall them. 

The outward symptoms of paranoia are remarkably 
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easy to discern: a tendency towards careless, disorder- 
ly dress, a neglect of personal cleanliness, rapid and 
disconnected patterns of speech, eyes that wander to 
and fro fearfully searching the shadowy corners of the 
room, and a furtive lowering of the voice so that hid- 
den ears cannot overhear what is being said. 

It is particularly in the eyes that paranoia can be 
detected, even by the layman. The gaze of a paranoid 
is either dim, glazed, unfocussed, the attention being 
turned within to ruminating over one’s endless and 
pitiful persecution — or it is afire with the febrile 
gleam of the fanatic. 

When I first entered the room assigned to Uriah 
Horby, I felt the shock of surprise. He was a small 
man in his mid-fifties, lean of build and going bald, 
clean-shaven and seemingly in good health. He was 
seated at a small folding desk studying sheafs of note- 
paper written (I noticed) in a clear, tight, legible 
hand . . . very unlike the hysteric scrawl of most cases 
of acute paranoia I have studied. 

His person was scrupulously neat and so was his 
room. The narrow bed was neatly made, the small 
bookcase tidy, and the personal effects on his dresser 
and wash-stand efficiently organized. And when he 
raised his eyes to meet mine I was in for another 
shock of surprise. 

For Uriah Horby had the clearest, most candid 
gaze of any man I have ever met. His eyes were 
shrewd and thoughtful, but their innocence and can- 
dor were those of a small child. 

Before the tranquil sanity in his eyes, I felt myself 
amazed. But to cover my lack of composure, I hur- 
ried to introduce myself. He smiled politely. 
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“How do you do, Dr. Curtis? Pardon me if I do not 
rise: to do so would disarrange these notes, and I have 
a passion for organization and deplore messiness. I 
have known you were about to join our little social 
circle here at Dunhill for some time, of course. I trust 
you have found your welcome adequate? As 
Menander said, ‘The gentleman is at home in every 
circumstance,’ but a madhouse is somewhat lacking 
in the amenities.” 

And this is the man who went in mortal fear of 
lizards? A man whose chiefest and most deadly enemy 
lived in the moon? A paranoid who had been con- 
fined to Dunhill for over six years, and was believed 
incurable? 

I could hardly believe it, yet it was indeed so . . . 

At Dunhill, as I soon discovered, meetings between 
doctor and patient are informal and leisurely conver- 
sations, more like what my contemporaries call “rap 
sessions” than the usual clinical interrogations to 
which I had become accustomed. And Uriah Horby 
was a deft and interesting conversationalist. His 
speech was coherent, his mind seemingly rational, his 
demeanor quiet and controlled. 

He was an exceptionally intelligent man of obvious 
breeding and had enjoyed an excellent education. 
The son of a local merchant, he had studied abroad 
and traveled widely before settling in Santiago. He 
was of scholarly interests, learned in several abstruse 
fields, and, although absorbed by the nature of his 
peculiar fixation, able to converse easily upon a vari- 
ety of subjects. 

I conceived of an intense curiosity concerning the 
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man, for several reasons, one of them being that he 
displayed in his manner and deportment and ap- 
pearance none of the haunted, harried traits I had so 
often observed in other victims of paranoia. And his 
delusions of persecution were certainly novel. 

“Why is it that you fear lizards, Mr. Horby?” I in- 
quired bluntly on one of our first meetings. He con- 
sidered his folded hands, lips pursed judiciously, as if 
carefully choosing his words. 

“They ruled the earth before the earliest of our 
mammalian ancestors arose,” he replied soberly. “In 
time, our kind replaced theirs, and they hate us for 
it. As well, they are utterly alien to our species — 
vicious and cold-blooded predators, devoid of emo- 
tion. That the highest order of sentience should reside 
in such loathsome reptiles is more than abhorrent, it 
is unholy.” 

Despite a formal, even pedantic, diction, as can be 
seen above, his speech was completely unemotional 
and lucid. Whatever fears tormented the man were 
obviously buried deeply within him. 

“My understanding has always been that reptiles 
possess very little of what we should call intelligence, 
and operate on rudimentary instinct alone,” I 
remarked. It is sometimes unwise to argue or to 
disagree with a mental patient, of course, but I 
meant to draw the man out, if possible. 

He smiled dryly. “I gather. Dr. Curtis, that you 
have never encountered the Necronomtcon in the 
range of your studies,” he said, changing the subject, 
or so I thought. I shook my head. 

“I don’t believe I have,” I admitted frankly. “A 
Greek work, I assume? Theological?” 
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“Translated into Greek from the original Arabic,” 
he answered. “Also into Latin and Elizabethan 
English. The author, a Yemenite poet of the eighth 
century of the Christian era, was named Alhazred: his 
work has been dismissed by your colleagues in the 
formal sciences as the ravings of a diseased in- 
telligence. Had there been asylums for the insane in 
Alhazred’s day, as there are, unfortunately, in my 
own, I have no doubt he would have been locked up 
in one.” 

“I gather that this Alhazred discusses the in- 
telligence of reptiles?” 

“To complete my reply to your first query, it is a 
work of demonology rather than of theology,” he said 
somberly. “It presents a theory, drawn from docu- 
ments and sources of the most fabulous antiquity, 
that this planet was first inhabited by entities from 
other worlds and galaxies and planes of existence, 
countless ages before the evolution of man. The 
nature of these beings is such that they would seem 
like gods or demons to lesser creatures like ourselves: 
immortal, indestructible, not constructed from mat- 
ter as we know it, they are incomprehensible in- 
telligences of pure, devouring evil — older than the 
world, and desirous of possessing it ... ” 

These words, spoken in quiet, sober tones, sent a 
chill through the warm afternoon sunlight. Despite 
myself, I could not suppress a shudder: the nature of 
Horby’s paranoid delusions were, then, religious. 

“In one section, during the first few chapters of 
Book IV,” he continued, “Alhazred relates the history 
of a prehistoric town or settlement called ‘Sarnath’ 
which early men built in ominous proximity to ‘the 
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grey stone city Ib’ where dwelt a race of aquatic 
nonhumans who worshipped the demon Bokrug in 
the form of a gigantic water-lizard. Although 
Alhazred does not employ the term in the passages of 
which I speak, the aquatic beings are known as the 
Thunn’ha: they are green-skinned, batrachian, 
speechless. And they worshipped their reptilian 
divinity with abominable rites — ” 

Recalling Dr. Colby’s words, I hazarded aloud the 
guess that this devil-god of Ib resided in the moon. 
Disconcertingly, Uriah Horby paled and bit his lip. 

“Not he . . . not he,” he whispered hoarsely. “But 
That which he serves . . .” 

His voice shook a little on these words, as if struggl- 
ing to suppress some powerful emotion. Sensing my 
patient’s perturbation, I changed the subject at this 
point and began to question him about his childhood 
experiences, seeking a possible trauma. 

Our interview terminated not long thereafter. 

2. Extract from the Notes of Uriah Horby 

Tues, the 17th. Young Doctor Curtis is a likable 
fellow and keen enough on his work, but a blind, 
stubbomly-ignorant fool nonetheless. As they all are. 
When my book is published, perhaps then the scien- 
tific communi^r will recognize the value of my 
discovery and the dimensions of the enormous peril 
awaiting mankind in the near future. 

Summer will soon be upon us, and the frogs will 
begin their hellish nightly seranade; I must strive to 
organize my notes, for the Hour Appointed cometh 
nigh and time is running out for me . . . perhaps 
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young Curtis will prove useful in at least one sense: he 
seems fascinated by my “case” and exhibits a pitiful 
eagerness to gain my confidence. Possibly I can per- 
suade him to assist me in locating the complete text 
of the Zoan chant; if it is not to be found in Prinn or 
in Von Junzt, perhaps it is in the Cultes des Goules, 
although Diedrich swears it is not. If only my father’s 
Necronomicon had been complete! Well, I have long 
ago tried all of the nine formulae between the Ngg 
and the Hnnrr, and the Zhooric sign is obviously of 
no avail against them. What remains, but the Chian 
Pentagram and the Xao games? And if they fail, I 
have yet to employ the thirteen formulae between the 
Yaa and the Ghhgg . . . 

But time is running out for me, as the end of the 
Cycle nears. Running, out for me? — it is running out 
for all mankind! 

3. From the Statement of Charles Winslow Curtis 

It was not long before I learned that Uriah Horby was 
an enthusiastic lifelong student of archaeology, and 
quite a talented, though an amateur, scholar in that 
field. It was this fascination which the ancient past 
held for him, it seemed, that had some connection to 
his present condition. 

“I found my first clue in Alhazred, of course,” he 
remarked during the course of one of our early con- 
versations together. “In chapter iii of Book Four . . . 
I am quoting from memory, of course, but my 
memory is most precise on certain subjects ... ‘In 
the fulness of* time a prophet arose among the men of 
Sarnath, by name Kish: even that one we remember 
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as the Elder Prophet, for that They Who Reign From 
Betelgeuse made revelation unto him, saying. Beware 
the Ih-folk, O men of Samath! for that they were 
come down to this earth from certain cavernous 
places in the Moon, ere man rose out of the slime, 
and the Water-thing they worship in foul ways is 
Other than ye think, and the name Bokrug is but a 
mask, behind the which there lurketh an Elder Hor- 
ror’ . . . now, following this clue, I delved into the 
pages of Von Junzt — ” 

“Von Junzt?” I interposed. He brushed my query 
aside with a prim yet brusque gesture. 

“Friedrich Wilhelm Von Junzt, the German oc- 
cultist, author of the Unaussprechlichen Kulten” he 
said, a trifle impatiently. “You should be able to find 
him in most of the standard biographical reference 
works. If you ever bother to check up on any of the 
things I tell you. Dr. Curtis, you will discover that I 
am inventing nothing: all of these data are valid and 
authentic, and may be found in print. But, to con- 
tinue — quoting from the Cylinders of Kadatheron 
and the Ilarnek Papyrus, which were Alhazred’s prin- 
cipal sources for the Sarnath legend. Von Junzt 
speculates most intriguingly on the lunar origin of 
Bokrug and those he commands, which are the 
Thuun-ha. It seems that when Alhazred transcribed 
from these same sources, he was working from an in- 
complete copy of the ancient texts. Expanding on the 
hint given in the passage from the Necronomicon I 
have already quoted to you. Von Junzt postulates an 
extra-galactic origin for Bokrug and his minions. He 
suggests that they came hither with the Great Old 
Ones through the star-spaces or the dimensions be- 
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tween them. But none of the ancient scriptures at our 
disposal mention Bokrug in the context of the Old 
Ones, which is odd ...” 

“I gather that the Great Old Ones are the demonic 
or godlike alien intelligences Alhazred theorizes were 
the original inhabitants of our earth,” I said. He 
smiled. 

“That is precisely correct. Dr. Curtis.” 

Just at this interesting juncture, and most unfor- 
tunately, a male nurse interrupted our conversation, 
for one of my other patients was having a seizure, and 
I was forced to bid a hasty adieu to Uriah Horby, 
postponing the remainder of our talk until some later 
time. 

Interestingly enough, while I was striving to draw 
the man out with leading questions, I was not entirely 
ignorant of the matters which occupied him. For I 
remembered that I had indeed heard of this 
Necronomicon he quoted from and mentioned so fre- 
quently; when I had been an undergraduate at 
Miskatonic University there had been quite a bit writ- 
ten up about the ancient book in the local papers in 
connection with some bizarre murder or suicide. I 
forget the details of the case, but it seemed that my 
old alma mater had a copy of the incredibly rare 
book under lock and key, and were one of the few in- 
stitutions of higher learning in this country to possess 
a copy. Odd that the title of the Arabic book had 
slipped my mind. 

Later that afternoon, while recording my notes of 
the talk with Horby, I remembered what he had said 
about my checking his data. And within twenty 
minutes I found a capsule biography of the German 
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scholar he had mentioned, whose pretensions to 
scholarship seemed authentic enough from the list of 
degrees recorded after his name in the entry. 

Horby, it appeared, was not making it all up. He 
had stumbled upon some obscure, horrible mythology 
and had been drawn into it by his scholarly fascina- 
tion in the ancient world, until at last it occupied the 
center of his interests. 

The case was growing more intriguing all the time. 

4. Extract from the Notes of Uriah Horby 

Friday, the 21st. Last night, meditating on the Sign 
of Koth, I obtained a vision of Deep Dendo. It is un- 
fortunate that Those who reside there either cannot 
or will not assist me in my search. 

The Chian Pentagram has proved useless to my 
purposes, as have the Xao games. My correspondent 
in Paris has transcribed certain material from Eibon 
which he thought might have considerable bearing 
upon the situation, and I am translating the old 
Norman-French — a slow and laborious job. And, I 
suspect, one ultimately futile. Lacking the relevant 
passage from the Necronomicon I feel frustratingly 
helpless. My knowledge of the Elder Lore is so dread- 
fully incomplete ... 1 do not even know the name of 
the Entity to whom I am opposed, nor the place 
where He abideth. Lacking these vital terms, I am 
without adequate means of defence: with them, I 
might be able to hurl the Zoan chant against Him, or 
to erect barriers of mental force in the manner taught 
me by the Nug-Soth. 
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Later: I used the Sign of Koth again, receiving tran- 
sient glimpses of the inner city at the two magnetic 
poles, but to no avail. Have asked — entreated! — 
young Doctor Curtis to help me obtain the passages I 
need from Alhazred. The amiable fool thinks me 
mad, but may take pity on me and have the material 
copied. Mad, am I? When They come down again to 
reconquer Their ancient empire — when the earth is 
cleared off and the Eternal Reign begins — “madmen” 
like I will be mightier than emperors! 

3. From the Statement of Charles Winslow Curtis 

Horby has asked me to help him with his work by 
securing the text of certain key passages from 
Alhazred to which he has not been able to gain ac- 
cess. Seems like a smart thing to do, gain his con- 
fidence by harmless favors such as this. I have sent a 
telegram to one of my professors back at Miskatonic; 
expect he will be able to get the material to me. 

Horby has not been sleeping well of late. He com- 
plains about “the frogs,” and it’s true that in this 
marshy area behind the sanatorium they have been 
raising a hellish chorus of nights. I declined to 
prescribe sleeping pills or tranquilizers for him, 
however, on Dr. Colby’s advice. Horby’s increasing 
agitation seems due to his conviction that some 
crucial time period is almost here when the 
“defences” he has built up against his dreaded lunar 
enemy will fall. Exactly what he fears will happen 
then I cannot say, nor will he tell me. 

But I have learned the cause of the danger he 
believes himself to be in. His nameless enemy, the 
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force behind the demon Bokrug, supposedly became 
aware of his existence when he rashly published a 
small monograph, speculating on Samath and its 
doom. The town, by the way, seems purely legendary 
for I cannot find anything about it in history or ar- 
chaeology. 

At any rate, Horby’s brochure discussed a means of 
employing another demon called “Cthugha” against 
the “dragon in the moon.” According to Horby, 
Cthugha is a fire elemental and is, by his very nature, 
in direct opposition to such water elementals as the 
devil-god of whom Bokrug and the Ib-things are only 
the minions and servitors. 

Horby explained to me that all of these ancient 
gods have secret cults of human worshippers lingering 
in remote backwoods and far places. His monograph 
came to the attention of the cult which worships the 
force behind Bokrug, which is why they and their god 
are “after” him. 

Somehow, there is something irresistibly plausible 
about his fixation. I find myself unable to refute 
either it or his logic. He is a most extraordinary 
man . . . 

6. Extract from the Notes of Uriah Horby 

Mon., the 28th. It is horribly close now to the Time 
when the power of the moon waxeth to its height, 
and That which resides therein will be at the peak of 
His strength. Not even Cthugha and the Flame 
Creatures can aid me then: Curtis is my only hope. 

The material from Eibon proved worthless; I 
believe that the information I so desperately need 
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were most probably to be found in Eibon’s third 
book. “Papyrus of the Dark Wisdom,” which Von 
Junzt only paraphrases. But it is too late now to write 
to my Parisian friend . . . 

The D’homa-ahn Energies will no longer protect 
me when the fatal night arrives. Through the use of 
the Ritual of the Silver Key I have been in commu- 
nion with the fungoid intelligences of Nzoorl, and ob- 
tain precious glimpses of S’glhuo and Ymar. But 
nothing avails me . . . They on Ktynga warn that I 
will not be able to call upon their strength when the 
time comes, but this I already know. Mighty Yhtill 
could stand between me and It, but I have never 
been to Carcosa or taken the Vow before the Elder 
Throne. 

It is written: there are forty-eight Aklo unveilings 
known to mortal men, and a forty-ninth, whereof 
men knoweth naught, nor shall they know, until such 
time as Glaaki taketh them. If I could travel through 
the reversed angles of Tagh-Clatur, or employ the 
enormous energies of the Pnakotic Pentagram, I 
might survive. But there is little hope left to me, 
unless that procrastinating fool Curtis comes 
through . . . 

7. From the Statement of Charles Winslow Curtis 

Thompson at Miskatonic sent me a long letter today, 
including with it the material which Horby has asked 
me to help him obtain. I have read it through and see 
nothing in it that could conceivably be harm- 
ful— merely the ravings of a deranged and super- 
stitious demonologist. Just for the sake of com- 
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pleteness, I shall copy it out for my notes on the case. 

The passage occurs in Book III, Chapter xvii of the 
Necronomicon, and is quoted from the Elizabethan 
translation of Dr. John Dee, the notorious occultist. It 
reads as follows: 

“But of the Great Old Ones begotten by Azathoth 
in the Prime, not all came down to this Earth, for 
Him Who Is Not To Be Named lurketh ever on that 
dark world near Aldebaran in the Hyades, and it was 
His Sons who descended hither in His stead. Likewise, 
Cthugha chose for His abode the star Fomalhaut, and 
the Fire-Vampires that serve Him; but, as for 
Aphoom Zhah, He descended to this Earth and 
dwelleth yet in His frozen lair. And terrible 
Vulthoom, that be brother to Black Tsathoggua, He 
descended upon dying Mars, which world He chose 
for His dominion; and He slumbers yet in the deep of 
Ravormos ’neath aeon-crumbled Ignarh-Vath; and it 
is written that a day or a night to Vulthoom is as a 
thousand years to mortal men. And, as for great 
Mnomquah, He took for the place of His abiding 
those cavernous spaces which yawn beneath the 
Moon’s crust; and there He abideth yet, wallowing 
amidst the slimy waves of the Black Lake of Ubboth 
in the Stygian darknesses of Nug-yaa; and it was them 
that serve Him, even the Thunn’haa whose leader is 
Bokrug, that came hither to this world and dwelt 
betimes in the grey stone city Ib in the land of 
Mnar.” 

That was all the passage Thompson quoted; the 
further piece Horby had wished to see — something 
called “the Zoan chant” from Book VII — he failed to 
include in his letter, saying the pages are utterly il- 
legible. 
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Well, perhaps it’s not too late to bring this material 
to Horby. True, evening has fallen and the moon is 
rising, but I doubt if he is yet to bed. . 

8. Extract from the Notes of Uriah Horby 

Wed., the 30th. I am doomed. I am lost. The time 
has come — is less than an hour away — and all my 
barriers are fading. My spirit shall be raped from my 
shuddering flesh, in ways I cringe to think upon, and 
I shall wander upon the black winds that blow be- 
tween the stars forever, a nameless wraith lost in the 
wailing multitudes of the Million Favored Ones . . . 

It is Curtis at the doorl Perhaps all is not lost; I 
shall end this entry here and admit him. Shall I ever 
write another word of this journal? 

9. From the Statement of Charles Winslow Curtis 

It is now my painful duty to record a sequence of 
events which I do not understand, and I write the 
following if only in the vain hope that somehow I will 
be able to sort these matters out to my own satisfac- 
tion. 

On the night of the thirtieth, some time past 
moonrise, I brought the passages copied from the 
Necronomicon to Horby, who met me at the door 
and virtually snatched the paper from me. He was in 
the worst state of agitation I have yet seen him in, his 
face flushed, eyes bloodshot and feverishly bright, 
trembling like a leaf. 

He scanned the quotation swiftly, then threw back 
his head and voiced a shrill cry of triumph. 
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“It is Mnomquah! Of course — how could I not have 
known? And the place of his imprisonment by the 
Elder Gods is the Black Lake of Ubboth, in the gulf 
of Nug-yaa, at the moon’s heart! Ah, all becomes 
plain to me now . . . those cryptic references I have 
tracked down in the old books — ’’ 

Suddenly he broke off short, turning the paper 
from side to side in shaking hands, his flushed 
features paling to a sickly pallor. 

“But there is more? Please, God, Curtis, there must 
be more! Where is the Zoan chant, you fool} How can 
I direct the energies against the Black Lake without 
the chant — ?’’ 

“I . . . I’m sorry,’’ I stammered apologetically. “My 
old professor back at Miskatonic was unable to copy 
out the ritual you wanted, because the pages were not 
legible at that point in the book—’’ 

He stared with unbelieving horror into my eyes. 
Never have I seen a look more piteous: it would have 
wrung the heart of a stone thing. Then his face 
crumpled, his shoulders sagged. The page from 
Thompson’s letter fell from listless fingers to drift into 
a corner. He turned from me to face the window, 
and, absurdly, I felt myself dismissed. Tactfully, I 
withdrew, feeling he wished to be alone with his 
thoughts. 

Would to God I had stayed. 

Later that night, just as I was undressing and making 
ready to retire, one of the attendants called me to say 
that Horby was loudly chanting or praying, and that 
he feared it might disturb the other patients. 

“If they can even hear him, with that hellish frog- 
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chorus booming from the marsh,” I remarked wryly. 

“Yes, doctor. But may I give him a sleeping pill?” 

“Oh, I think so. A good night’s sleep will do him a 
world of good. He is more distraught than usual. 
Ring me back if he proves uncooperative,” I said. 
The male nurse agreed and hung up the phone. 

Feeling some obscure premonition, perhaps, or 
merely restless, I went over to the window. The frogs 
were roaring away at full voice and the moon was 
high, glaring down at we frail, puny mortals like a 
gigantic eye of cold white fire. By its illumination, 
you could see the pools of the marsh behind the 
building, flashing like mirrors they were. 

Out of the corner of my eye I caught a glimpse of 
something moving out of the waters and through the 
reeds, up onto the rear lawn. Something black and 
huge and wet, moving in the moonlight with a 
strange, splay-footed, hopping g2Lit. I blinked, rubbed 
my eyes, and it was gone. Probably a dog from one of 
the neighboring farms, I thought. But the lawn glit- 
tered from a slick deposit! It was like the slime-track 
left by a garden slug . . . 

Moments later I was jolted by a horrible, despair- 
ing cry — a shriek of unutterable terror, the, sort of 
sound that the damned must make in the abysm of 
Hell. 

I went out into the hall, which was suddenly full of 
people running. I followed them without words. The 
shrieking went on and on. 

But the frogs had ceased their croaking song upon 
the instant Horby shrieked. 

Yes, it was Horby. We burst into the room to view 
a scene of absolute chaos. The drapes were torn from 
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the window, and the glass of the panes lay in a thou- 
sand icy shards upon the carpet, which was soaked 
with slime and water. Moonlight poured coldly, 
triumphantly, through the open window. 

Face down in the wreckage lay Uriah Horby, stone 
dead. The expression upon his face was one of such 
intolerable fear that I hope never to see a similar ex- 
pression upon a human visage. 

There was not a mark on his body. 

In the corner of the room crouched the attendant 
who had gone to sedate him. The man had suffered a 
ghastly shock. He was incoherent, his broken speech 
interspersed with fits of idiotic, horrible giggling. He 
was chewing and spitting out the pages from Horby’s 
manuscript and journals. They were trampled and 
torn and smeared with some odd greenish slime that 
rotted the paper like diluted acid. 

“What has happened here?” demanded Dr. Colby, 
shaking the male nurse by the shoulder. The fellow 
peered at him vaguely from a white, wet, working 
face. Spittle smeared his lips and dribbled down his 
chin. 

“. . . There was something in the moonlight, hop 
ping across the lawn,” he giggled, babbled in a feeble 
voice. “It . . . climbed the wall and broke through 
the window ... It jumped on Mr. Horby. ... It was 
like ... it was like ...” 

Then he began that hideous giggling again. Colby 
stared at me, shaken. I stared back. 

“God, what a stench — that smellV’ someone mut- 
tered, gagging. It was quite true. The whole room 
reeked of salt sea water gone stagnant and scummed 
with filth. It was indescribable. - 
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“What do you think, Curtis?” Colby asked me in 
low tones, out in the hall again. 

“I don’t know what to think,” I said numbly. 

“Nor do I,” he sighed. “But this was the night Hor- 
by feared, the night his private demon was in full 
strength. I believe there was something to his story, 
after all.” 

“I don’t know, sir,” I said. But I lied. Because I 
knew. Mnomquah had been revenged . . . 

Ever since then I’ve found myself avoiding the 
moonlight, too. It makes me feel uneasy. And I’ve 
been reading the Necronomicon. Looking for the 
Zoan chant, perhaps, I don’t know. 

Poor Horby ... we thought he was mad, but he 
was saner than we are. 
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It’s better to leave witches undisturbed, 
especially on Hallowe’enl 

oi ^\eat 

l)y £flamsay Camplyell 

As October waned Debbie forgot about the old 
witch- she didn’t associate her with Hallowe’en. 
Hallowe’en wasn’t frightening. After the long depres- 
sion following the summer holidays, it was the first of 
the winter excitements: not as good as Guy Fawkes’ 
Night or Christmas, but still capable of excluding less 
pleasant things from Debbie’s mind — the sarcastic 
teacher, the gangs of boys who leaned against the 
shops, the old witch. 

Debbie wasn’t really frightened of her, not at her 
age. Even years ago, when Debbie was a little kid, she 
hadn’t found her terrifying. Not like some things: not 
like her feverish night when the dark in her bedroom 
had grown like mould on the furniture, making the 
familiar chair and wardrobe soft and huge. Nor like 
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the face that had looked in her bedroom window 
once, when she was ill: a face like a wrinkled 
monkey’s, whose jaw drooped as if melting, lower and 
lower; a face that had spoken to her in a voice that 
sagged as the face did— a voice that must have been a 
car’s engine struggling to start. 

The witch had never seized Debbie with panic, as 
those moments had. Perhaps she was only an old 
woman, after all. She lived in a terraced house, in the 
row opposite Debbie’s home. People owned their 
houses in that row, but Debbie’s parents only rented 
the top half of a similar building. They didn’t like the 
old woman; nobody did. 

Whenever children played outside her house she 
would come out to them. “Can’t you make your row 
somewhere else? Haven’t you got a home to go to?’’ 
“We’re playing outside our own house,” someone 
might say. “You don’t own the street.” Then she 
would stand and stare at them, with eyes like grey 
marbles. The fixed lifeless gaze always made them 
uneasy; they would dawdle away, jeering. 

Parents were never sympathetic. “Play somewhere 
else, then,” Debbie’s father would say. Her parents 
were more frightened of the witch than she was. “Isn’t 
her garden awful,” she’d once heard her mother say- 
ing. “It makes the whole street look like a slum. But 
we mustn’t say anything, we’re only tenants.” Debbie 
thought that was just an excuse. 

Why were they frightened? The woman was small, 
hardly taller than Debbie. Boys didn’t like to play 
near her house in case they had to rescue a football, 
to grope through the slimy nets, tall as a child, of 
weeds and grass full of crawlers. But that was only 
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nasty, not frightening. Debbie wasn’t even sure why 
the woman was supposed to be a witch. 

Perhaps it was her house. “Keep away from my 
house,” she told nearby children when she went out, 
as though they would want to go near the drab un- 
painted crumbling house that was sinking into its own 
jungle. The windows were cracked and thick with 
grime; when the woman’s face peered out it looked 
like something pale stirring in a dirty jar. Sometimes 
children stood outside shouting and screaming to 
make the face loom. Boys often dared each other to 
peer in, but rarely did. Perhaps that was it, then: her 
house looked like a witch’s house. Sometimes black 
smoke that looked solid as oil dragged its long swollen 
body from the chimney. 

There were other things. Animals disliked her 
almost as much as she disliked them. Older brothers 
said that she went out after midnight, hurrying 
through the mercury-vapour glare toward the derelict 
streets across the main road; but older brothers often 
made up stories. When Debbie tried to question her 
father he only told her not to be stupid. “Who’s been 
wasting your time with that?” 

The uncertainty annoyed her. If the woman were a 
witch she must be in retirement; she didn’t do 
anything. Much of the time — at least, during the 
day— she stayed in her house: rarely answering the 
door, and then only to peer through a crack and send 
the intruder away. What did she do, alone in the 
dark house? Sometimes people odder than herself 
would visit her: a tall thin woman with glittering 
wrists and eyes, who dressed in clothes like tapestries 
of lurid flame; two fat men. Tweedledum and 
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Tweedledee draped in lethargically flapping black 
cloaks. They might be witches too. 

“Maybe she doesn’t want anyone to know she’s a 
witch,” suggested Debbie’s friend Sandra. Debbie 
didn’t really care. The old woman only annoyed her, 
as bossy adults did. Besides, Hallowe’en was coming. 
Then, on Hallowe’en morning— just when Debbie 
had managed to forget her completely — the woman 
did the most annoying thing of all. 

Debbie and Sandra had wheeled their prams to the 
supermarket, feeling grown-up. On the way they’d 
met Lucy, who never acted her age. When Lucy had 
asked “Where are you taking your dolls?” Sandra had 
replied loftily “We aren’t taking our dolls anywhere.” 
She’d done the shopping each Saturday morning since 
she was nine, so that her mother could work. Often 
she shopped in the evenings, because her mother was 
tired after work, and then Debbie would accompany 
her, so that she felt less uneasy in the crowds beneath 
the white glare. This Saturday morning Debbie was 
shopping too. 

The main road was full of crowds trying to beat the 
crowds. Boys sat like a row of shouting ornaments on 
the railing above the underpass; women queued a 
block for cauliflowers, babies struggled screaming in 
prams. The crowds flapped as a wind fumbled along 
the road. Debbie and Sandra manoeuvred their 
prams to the supermarket. A little girl was racing a 
trolley through the aisles, jumping on the back for a 
ride. How childish, Debbie thought. 

When they emerged Sandra said “Let’s walk to the 
tunnel and back.” 

She couldn’t be anxious to hurry home to vacuum 
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the flat. They wheeled their laden prams toward the 
tunnel, which fascinated them. A railway cutting 
divided the streets a few hundred yards beyond the 
supermarket, in the derelict area. Houses crowded 
both its banks, their windows and doorways blinded 
and gagged with boards. From the cutting, disused 
railway lines probed into a tunnel beneath the main 
road — and never reappeared, so far as Debbie could 
see. 

The girls pushed their prams down an alley, to the 
near edge of the cutting. Beside them the remains of 
back yards were cluttered with fragments of brick. 
The cutting was rather frightening, in a delicious 
way. Rusty metal skeletons sat tangled unidentifiably 
among the lines, soggy cartons flapped sluggishly, a 
door lay as though it led to something in the soil. 
Green sprouted minutely between scatterings of rub- 
ble. 

Debbie stared down at the tunnel, at the way it 
burrowed into the dark beneath the earth. Within the 
mouth was only a shallow rim, surrounding thick 
darkness. No: now she strained her eyes she made out 
a further arch of dimmer brick, cut short by the 
dark. As she peered another formed, composed as 
much of darkness as of brick. Beyond it she thought 
something pale moved. The surrounding daylight 
flickered with Debbie’s peering: she felt as though she 
were being drawn slowly into the tunnel. What was it, 
the pale feeble stirring? She held onto a broken wall, 
so as to lean out to peer; but a voice startled her 
away. 

“Go on. Keep away from there.” It was the old 
witch, shouting from the main road, just as though 
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they were little kids. To Debbie she looked silly: her 
head poked over the wall above the tunnel, as if 
someone had put a turnip there to grimace at them. 

“We’re all right,” Sandra called impatiently. “We 
know what we’re doing.” They wouldn’t have gone 
too near the cutting: years ago a little boy had run in- 
to the tunnel and had never been seen again. 

“Just do as you’re told. Get away.” The head hung 
above the wall, staring hatefully at them, looking 
even more like a turnip. 

“Oh, let’s go home,” Debbie said. “I don’t want to 
stay here now, anyway.” 

They wheeled their prams around the chunks that 
littered the street. At the main road the witch was 
waiting for them. Her face frowned, glaring from its 
perch above the small black tent of her coat. Little 
more of her was visible; scuffed black snouts poked 
from beneath the coat, hands lurked in her drooping 
sleeves: one finger was hooked around the cane of a 
tattered umbrella. “And keep away from there in the 
future,” she said harshly. 

“Why, is that your house?” Debbie muttered. 

“That’s where she keeps her bats’ eyes.” 

“What’s that?” The woman’s grey eyebrows writhed 
up, threatening. Her head looked like an old apple, 
Debbie thought, with mould for eyebrows and tufts of 
dead grass stuck on top. “What did you just say?” the 
woman shouted. 

She was repeating herself into a fury when she was 
interrupted. Debbie tried not to laugh. Sandra’s dog 
Mop was the interruption; he must have jumped out 
of Sandra’s back yard. He was something like a 
stumpy-legged terrier, black and white and spiky. 
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Debbie liked him, even though he’d once run away 
with her old teddy bear, her favorite, and had re- 
turned empty-mouthed. Now he ran around Sandra, 
bouncing up at her; he ran toward the cutting and 
back again, barking. 

The witch didn’t like him, nor did he care for her. 
Once he had run into her grass only to emerge with 
his tail between his legs, while she watched through 
the grime, smiling like a skull. “Keep that insect away 
from here, as well,” she shouted. 

She shook her umbrella at him; it fluttered dan- 
gling like a sad broomstick. At once Mop pounced at 
it, barking. The girls tried to gag themselves with 
their knuckles, but vainly. Their laughter boiled up; 
they stood snorting helplessly, weeping with mirth. 

The woman drew herself up rigidly; bony hands 
crept from her sleeves. The wizened apple turned 
slowly to Sandra, then to Debbie. The mouth was a 
thin bloodless slit full of teeth; the eyes seemed to 
have congealed around hatred. “Well, you shouldn’t 
have called him an insect,” Debbie said defensively. 

Cars rushed by, two abreast. Shoppers hurried 
past, glancing at the woman and the two girls. Deb- 
bie could seize none of these distractions; she could 
see only the face. It wasn’t a fruit or a vegetable now, 
it was a mask that had once been a face, drained of 
humanity. Its hatred was cold as a shark’s gaze. Even 
the smallness of the face wasn’t reassuring; it concen- 
trated its power. 

Mop bounced up and poked at the girls. At last 
they could turn; they ran. Their prams yawed. At the 
supermarket they looked back. The witch hadn’t 
moved; the wizened mask stared above the immobile 
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black coat. They stuck out their tongues, then they 
stalked home, nudging each other into nonchalance. 
“She’s only an old fart,” Debbie dared to say. In the 
street they stood and made faces at her house for 
minutes. 

It wasn’t long before Sandra came to ask Debbie to 
play. She couldn’t have vacuumed so quickly, but 
perhaps she felt uneasy alone in the house. They 
played rounders in the street, with Lucy and her 
younger brother. Passing cars took sides. 

When Debbie saw the witch approaching, a seed of 
fear grew in her stomach. But she was almost outside 
her own house; she needn’t be afraid, even if the 
witch made faces at her again. Sandra must have 
thought similarly, for she ran across the pavement 
almost in front of the witch. 

The woman didn’t react; she seemed hardly to 
move. Only the black coat stirred a little as she 
passed, carrying her mask of hatred as though bear- 
ing it carefully somewhere, for a purpose. Debbie 
shouted for the ball; her voice clattered back from 
tbe houses, sounding false as her bravado. 

As the witch reached her gate Miss Bake from the 
flats hurried over, blue hair glinting, hands flutter- 
ing. “Oh, have they put the fire out?” 

The witch peered suspiciously at her. “I really 
couldn’t tell you.” 

“Haven’t you heard?” This indifference made her 
more nervous; her voice leapt and shook. “Some boys 
got into the houses by the supermarket and started a 
fire. That’s what they told me at the corner. They 
must have put it out. Isn’t it wicked. Miss Trodden. 
They never used to do these things. You can’t feel 
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safe these days, can you?” 

“Oh yes, I think I can.” 

“You can’t mean that. Miss Trodden. Nobody’s 
safe, not with all these children. If they’re so bored, 
why doesn’t someone give them something to do? The 
churches should. They could find them something 
worth doing. Someone’s got to make the country safe 
for the old folk.” 

“Which churches are those?” She was smirking 
faintly. 

Miss Bake drew back a little. “All the churches,” 
she said, trying to placate her. “All the Christians. 
They should work together, form a coalition.” 

“Oh, them. They’ve had their chance.” She 
smirked broadly. “Don’t you worry. Someone will take 
control. I must be going.” 

Miss Bake hurried away, frowning and tutting; her 
door slammed. Shortly the witch’s face appeared 
behind the grimy panes, glimmering as though 
twilight came earlier to her house. Her expression 
lurked in the dimness, unreadable. 

When Debbie’s father called her in, she could tell 
that her parents had had an argument; the flat was 
heavy with dissatisfaction. “When are you going trick- 
or-treating?” her mother demanded. 

“Tonight. After tea.” 

“Well, you’re not. You’ve to go before it’s dark.” 

The argument was poised to pounce on Debbie. 
“Oh, all right,” she said grumpily. 

After lunch she washed up. Her father dabbed at 
the plates, then sat watching football. He fiddled ir- 
ritably with the controls, but the flesh of the players 
grew orange. Her mother kept swearing at food as she 
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prepared it. Debbie read her love comics, and tried to 
make herself invisible with silence. Through the wall 
she could hear the song of the vacuum droning about 
the flat in the next house. 

Eventually it faded, and Sandra came knocking. 
“You’d better go now,” Debbie’s mother said. 

“We’re not going until tonight.” 

“I’m sorry, Sandra, Debbie has to go before it’s 
dark. And you aren’t to go to anyone we don’t know.” 

“Oh, why not?” Sandra protested. Trying to trick 
strangers was part of the excitement. “We won’t go 
in,” Debbie said. 

“Because you’re not to, that’s why.” 

“Because some people have been putting things in 
sweets,” Debbie’s father said wearily, hunching for- 
ward toward the television. “Drugs and things. It was 
on the News.” 

“You go with them,” her mother told him, worried 
again. “Make sure they’re all right.” 

“What’s stopping you?” 

“You’ll cook the tea, will you?” 

“My mother might go,” Sandra said. “But I think 
she’s too tired.” 

“Oh God, all right. I’ll go. When the match is 
finished.” He slumped back in his armchair; the 
mock leather sighed. “Never any bloody rest,” he 
muttered. 

By the time they began it was dark, after all. But 
the streets weren’t deserted and dimly exciting; they 
were full of people hurrying home from the match, 
shouting to each other, singing. Her father’s impa- 
tience tugged at Debbie like a leash. 

Some of the people they visited were preparing 
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meals, and barely tolerant. Too many seemed anxious 
to trick them; perhaps they couldn’t afford treats. At 
a teacher’s house they had to attempt impossible 
plastic mazes which even Debbie’s father decided ir- 
ritably that he couldn’t solve — though the teacher’s 
wife sneaked them an apple each anyway. Elsewhere, 
several boys with glowing skulls for faces flung open a 
front door then slammed it, laughing. Mop appeared 
from an alley and joined the girls, to bounce at 
anyone who opened a door. He cheered Debbie, and 
she had pocketfuls of fruit and sweets. But it was an 
unsatisfying Hallowe’en. 

They were nearly home when Mop began to growl. 
He balked as they came abreast of the witch’s garden. 
Unwillingly Debbie stared toward the house. The 
white mercury-vapour glare sharpened the tangled 
grass; a ragged spiky frieze of shadow lay low on the 
walls. The house seemed smoky and dim, drained of 
colour. But she could see the gaping doorway, the 
coat like a tent of darker shadow, the dim perched 
face, a hand beckoning. “Come bere,” the voice said. 
“I’ve got something for you.” 

“Go on, be quick,” hissed Debbie’s father. 

The girls hesitated. “Go on, she won’t bite you,” he 
said, pushing Debbie. “Take it while she’s offering.” 

He wanted peace, he wanted her to make friends 
with the old witch. If she said she was frightened he 
would only tell her not to be stupid. Now he had 
made her more frightened to refuse. She dragged her 
feet up the cracked path, toward the door to shadow. 
Dangling grasses plucked at her socks, scraping dryly. 
The house stretched her shadow into its mouth. 

Fists like knotted clubs crept from sleeves and 
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deposited something in Debbie’s palm, then in San- 
dra’s: wrapped boiled sweets. “There you are,’’ said 
the shrunken mouth, smiling dimly. 

“Thank you very much.” Debbie almost screamed; 
she hadn’t heard her father follow her, to thank the 
woman. His finger was trying to prod her to 
gratitude. 

“Let’s see if you like them,” the witch said. 

Debbie’s fingers picked stiffly at the wrapping. The 
paper rustled like the dead grass, loud and somehow 
vicious. She raised the bared sweet toward her mouth, 
wondering whether she could drop it. She held her 
mouth still around the sweet. But when she could no 
longer fend off the taste, it was pleasant: raspberry, 
clear and sharp. “It’s nice,” she said. “Thank you.” 

“Yes, it is,” Sandra said. 

Hearing her voice Mop, who had halted snarling at 
the far end of the path, came racing between the 
clattering grasses. “We mustn’t forget the dog, must 
we,” the voice said. Mop overshot his sweet and 
bounced back to catch it. Sandra made to run to 
him, but he’d crunched and swallowed the sweet. 
They turned back to the house. The closed front door 
faced them in the dimness. 

“I’m going home now,” Sandra said and ran into 
her house, followed by Mop. Debbie found an odd 
taste in her mouth; a thick bitter trail, as if 
something had crawled down her throat. Just the li- 
quid centre of the sweet: it wasn’t worth telling her 
father, he would only be impatient. “Did you enjoy 
yourself?” he said, tousling her hair, and she nodded. 

During the meal her tongue searched for the taste. 
It was never there, nor could she find it in her 
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memory; perhaps it hadn’t been there at all. She 
watched comedies on television; she was understand- 
ing more of the jokes, that made her parents laugh. 
She tricked some little girls who came to the door, 
but they looked so forlorn that she gave them sweets. 
The street was bare, deserted, frosted by the light: 
the ghost of its daytime self. She was glad to close it 
out. She watched the screen. Colours bobbed up, 
laughter exploded; gaps interrupted, for she was fall- 
ing asleep. “Do you want to go to bed?” She strained 
to prove she didn’t, but at last admitted to herself 
that she did. In bed she fell asleep at once. 

She slept uneasily. Something kept waking her: a 
sound, a taste? Straining drowsily to remember, she 
drifted into sleep. Once she glimpsed a figure staring 
at her from the doorway — her father. Only seconds 
later — or so it seemed at first — she woke again. A 
face had peered in the window. She turned violently, 
tethered by the blankets. There was nothing but the 
lighted gap which she always left between the cur- 
tains, to keep her company in the dark. The house 
was silent, asleep. 

Her mind streamed with thoughts. The mask on 
the wizened apple, the skull-faced boys, the street 
flattened by the glare, her father’s finger prodding 
her ribs. The face that had peered in her window had 
been hanging wide, too wide. It was the melting 
monkey from when she was little. Placing it didn’t 
reassure her. The house surrounded her, huge and 
unfamiliar, darkly threatening. 

She tried to think of Mop. He ran barking into the 
tunnel — no, he chased cheekily around the witch. 
Debbie remembered the day he had run into the 
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witch’s garden. Scared to pursue him, they had 
watched him vanish amid the grass. They’d heard 
digging, then a silence: what sounded like a pattering 
explosion of earth, a threshing of grass, and Mop had 
run out with his tail between his legs. The dim face 
had watched, grinning. 

That wasn’t reassuring either. She tried to think of 
something she loved, but could think of nothing but 
her old bear that Mop had stolen. Her mind became 
a maze, leading always back to the face at her win- 
dow. She’d seen it only once, but she had often felt it 
peering in. Its jaw had sagged like wax, pulling open 
a yawning pink throat. She had been ill, she must 
have been frightened by a monkey making a face on 
television. But as the mouth had drooped and then 
drawn up again, she’d heard a voice speaking to her 
through the glass: a slow deep dragging voice that 
sagged like the face, stretching out each separate 
word. She’d lain paralyzed as the voice blurred in the 
glass, but hadn’t been able to make out a word. She 
opened her eyes to dislodge the memory. A shadow 
sprang away from the window. 

Only a car’s light, plucking at the curtains. She lay, 
trying to be calm around her heart. But she felt 
uneasy, and kept almost tasting the center of the 
burst sweet. The room seemed oppressive; she felt im- 
prisoned. The window imprisoned her, for something 
could peer in. 

She crawled out of bed. The floor felt unpleasantly 
soft underfoot, as if mouldering in the dark. The 
street stretched below, deserted and glittering; the 
witch’s windows were black, as though the grime had 
filled the house. The taste was almost in Debbie’s 
mouth. 
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Had the witch put something in the sweets? Sud- 
denly Debbie had to know whether Sandra had tasted 
it too. She had to shake off the oppressively padded 
darkness. She dressed, fumbling quietly in the dark. 
Squirming into her anorak, she crept into the hall. 

She couldn’t leave the front door open, the wind 
would slam it. She tiptoed into the living-room and 
groped in her mother’s handbag. Her face burned; it 
skulked dimly in the mirror. She clutched the key in 
her fist and inched open the door to the stairs. 

On the stairs she realized she was behaving stupid- 
ly. How could she waken Sandra without disturbing 
her mother? Sandra’s bedroom window faced the 
back yard, too far from the alley to pelt. Yet her 
thoughts seemed only a commentary, for she was still 
descending. She opened the front door, and started. 
Sandra was waiting beneath the streetlamp. 

She was wearing her anorak too. She looked anx- 
ious. “Mop’s run off,” she said. 

“Oh no. Shall we look for him?” 

“Come on, I know where he is.” They muffled their 
footsteps, which sounded like a dream. The bleached 
street stood frozen around them, fossilized by the 
glare; trees cast nets over the houses, cars squatted, 
closed and dim. The ghosts of the street made Debbie 
dislike to ask, but she had to know. “Do you think she 
put something funny in those sweets? Did you taste 
something?” 

“Yes, I can now.” At once Debbie could too: a 
brief hint of the indefinable taste. She hadn’t wanted 
so definite an answer; she bit her lip. 

At the main road Sandra turned toward the super- 
market. Shops displayed bare slabs of glazed light, 
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plastic cups scuttled in the underpass. How could 
Sandra be so sure where Mop had gone? Why did 
Debbie feel she knew as well? Sandra ran past the 
supermarket. Surely they weren’t going to — But San- 
dra was already running into an alley, toward the 
cutting. 

She gazed down, waiting for Debbie. White lamps 
glared into the artificial valley: shadows of the broken 
walls crumbled over scattered bricks. “He won’t have 
gone down there,” Debbie said, wanting to believe it. 

“He has,” Sandra cried. “Listen.” 

The wind wandered groping among the clutter on 
the tracks, it hooted feebly in the stone throat. 
Another sound was floated up to Debbie by the wind, 
then snatched away: a whining? 

“He’s in the tunnel,” Sandra said. “Come on.” 

She slipped down a few feet; her face stared over 
the edge at Debbie. “If you don’t come you aren’t my 
friend,” she said. 

Debbie watched her reach the floor of the cutting 
and stare up challengingly; then reluctantly she 
followed. A bitter taste rose momentarily in her 
throat. She slithered down all too swiftly. The dark 
deep tunnel grew t&ll. 

Why didn’t Sandra call? “Mop! Mop!” Debbie 
shouted. But her shouts dropped into the cutting like 
pats of mud. There might have been an answering 
whine; the wind threw the sound away. “Come on,” 
Sandra said impatiently. 

She strode into the tunnel. The shadow hanging 
from the arch chopped her in half, then wiped her 
out entirely. Debbie remembered the little boy who 
had vanished. Suppose he were in there now — what 
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would he be like? Around her the glistening cartons 
shifted restlessly; their gaping tops nodded. Twisted 
skeletons rattled, jangling. 

Some of the squealing of metal might be an 
animal’s faint cry; perhaps the metal was what they’d 
heard. “All right,’’ Sandra said from the dark, “you’re 
not my friend.” 

Debbie glanced about hopelessly. A taste touched 
her mouth. Above her, ruins gleamed jaggedly 
against the sky; cartons dipped their mouths toward 
her, torn lips working. Among piled bricks at the 
edge of the cutting, a punctured football or a 
crumpled rag peered down at her. Unwillingly she 
walked forward. 

Darkness fell on her, filling her eyes. “Wait until 
your eyes get used to it,” Sandra said, but Debbie 
disliked to keep them closed for long. At last bricks 
began to solidify from the dark. Darkness arched over 
her, outlines of bricks glinted faintly. The rails were 
thin dull lines, shortly erased by the dark. 

Sandra groped forward. “Go slowly, then we won’t 
fall over anything,” she said. 

They walked slowly as a dream, halting every few 
feet to wait for the light to catch up. Debbie’s eyes 
were full of shifting fog which fastened very gradually 
on her surroundings, sketching them: the dwindling 
arch of the tunnel, the fading rails. Her progress was 
like a ritual in a nightmare. 

The first stretch of the tunnel was cluttered with 
missiles: broken bottles crunched underfoot, tin cans 
toppled loudly. After that the way was clear, except 
for odd lurking bricks. But the dark was oppressively 
full of the sounds the girls made — hasty breathing, 
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shuttling, the chafing of rust against their feet — and 
Debbie could never be sure whether, amid the close 
sounds and the invisibility, there was a whining. 

They shuffled onward. Cold encircled them, drip- 
ping. The tunnel smelled dank and dusty; it seemed 
to insinuate a bitter taste into Debbie’s mouth. She 
felt the weight of earth huge around the stone tube. 
The dimness flickered forward again, beckoning them 
on. It was almost as though someone were coaxing 
them into the tunnel with a feeble lamp. Beneath her 
feet bricks scraped and clattered. 

The twilight flickered, then leapt ahead. The 
roundness of the tunnel glistened faintly; Debbie 
could make out random edges of brick, a dull hint of 
rails. The taste grew in her mouth. Again she felt 
that they were being led. She didn’t dare ask Sandra 
whether the light were really moving. It must be her 
eyes. A shadow loomed on the arch overhead: the 
bearer of the light — behind her. She turned gasping. 
At once the dimness went out. The distant mouth of 
the tunnel was small as a fingernail. 

Its light couldn’t have reached so far. Something 
else had illuminated their way. The taste filled her 
mouth, like suffocation dark dripped all around her; 
the distant entrance flickered, dancing. If she made 
for the entrance Sandra would have to follow. She 
could move now, she’d only to move one foot, just 
one, just a little. Sandra screamed. 

When Debbie turned — furious with Sandra: there 
was nothing to be scared of, they could go now, 
escape— shadows reached for her. The light had leapt 
ahead again, still dim but brighter. The shadows 
were attached to vague objects, of which the nearest 
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seemed familiar. Light gathered on it, crawling, 
glimmering. It had large ragged ears. It was her old 
lost teddy hear. 

It was moving. In the subterranean twilight its fur 
stirred as if drowned. No, it wasn’t the fur. Debbie’s 
bear was covered with a swarm that crawled. The 
swarm was emerging sluggishly from within the bear, 
piling more thickly on its body, crawling. 

It was a lost toy, not hers at all. Nothing covered it 
but moisture and unstable light. “It’s all right,” she 
muttered weakly. “It’s only someone’s old bear.” But 
Sandra was staring beyond it, sobbing with horror. 

Further in, where dimness and dark flickered 
together, there was a hole in the floor of the tunnel, 
surrounded by bricks and earth and something that 
squatted. It squatted at the edge; its hands dangled 
into the hole, its dim face gaped pinkly. Its eyes 
gleamed like bubbles of mud. 

“Oh, oh,” Sandra sobbed. “It’s the monkey.” 

Perhaps that was the worst — that Sandra knew the 
gaping face too. But Debbie’s horror was blurred and 
numbing, because she could see so much. She could 
see what lay beside the hole, struggling feebly as if 
drugged, and whining: Mop. 

Sandra staggered toward him as if she had lost her 
balance. Debbie stumbled after her, unable to think, 
feeling only her feet dragging her over the jagged 
floor. Then part of the darkness shifted and advanced 
on them, growing paler. A toy — a large clockwork 
toy, jerking rustily: the figure of a little boy, its body 
and ragged sodden clothes covered with dust and 
cobwebs. It plodded jerkily between them and the 
hole, and halted. Parts of it shone white, as if 
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patched with flaking paint: particularly the face. 

Dehhie tried to look away, to turn, to run. But the 
taste burned in her mouth; it seemed to thread her 
with a rigid frame, holding her helpless. The dim 
stone tube was hemmed in by darkness; the twilight 
fluttered. Dust crawled in her throat. The toy bear 
glistened restlessly. The figure of the little boy 
swayed; its face glimmered, pale, featureless, blotchy. 
The monkey moved. 

Its long hands closed around Mop and pulled him 
into the hole, then they scooped bricks and earth on 
top of him. The earth struggled in the hole, the whin- 
ing became a muffled coughing and choking. Even- 
tually the earth was still. The squat floppy body 
capered on the grave. Thick deep laughter, very slow, 
dropped from the gaping face. Each time the jaw 
drooped lower, almost touching the floor. 

Another part of the dark moved. “That’ll teach 
you. You won’t forget that,’’ a voice said. 

It was the witch. She was lurking in the darkness, 
out of sight. Her voice was as lifeless now as her face 
had been. Debbie was able to see that the woman 
needed to hide in the dark to be herself. But she was 
trapped too efficiently Tor the thought to be at all 
reassuring. 

“You’d better behave yourselves in future. I’ll be 
watching,” the voice said. “Go on now. Go away.” 

As Debbie found she was able to turn, though very 
lethargically, the little boy moved. She heard a crack; 
then he seemed to shrink jerkily, and toppled toward 
her. But she was turning, and saw no more. The taste 
was heavy in her. She couldn’t run; she could only 
plod through the close treacherous darkness toward 
the tiny light. 
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The light refused to grow. She plodded, she plod- 
ded, but the light held itself back. Then at last it 
seemed nearer, and much later it reached into the 
dark. She plodded out, exhausted and hollow. She 
clambered numbly up the bank, dragged her feet 
through the deserted streets; she was just aware of 
Sandra near her. She climbed the stairs, slipped the 
key into the handbag, went into her room, still trudg- 
ing. Her numb trudge became the plodding of her 
heart, her slow suffocated gasps. She woke. 

So it had been a dream, after all. Her mouth tasted 
bitter. What had awakened her? She lay uneasily, 
eyelids tight, trying to retreat into sleep; if she awoke 
completely she’d be alone with the dark. But light 
flapped on her eyelids. Something was wrong. The 
room was too bright, and flickering. Things crackled 
loudly, popping; a voice cried her name. Reluctantly 
she groped to the window, toward the blazing light. 

The witch’s house was on fire. Flames gushed from 
the windows, painting smoke red. Sandra stood out- 
side, crying “Debbie!” As Debbie watched, 
bewildered, a screaming blaze appeared at an 
upstairs window, jerking like a puppet; then it 
writhed and fell back into the flames. Sandra seemed 
to be dancing, outlined by reflected fire, and weep- 
ing. 

People were unlocking doors. Sandra’s mother hur- 
ried out, and Debbie’s father. Sandra’s mother flut- 
tered about, trying to drag the girl home, but Sandra 
was crying “Debbie!” Debbie gripped the sill, afraid 
to let go. 

More houses were switched on. Debbie’s mother 
ran out. There was a hasty discussion among the 
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parents, then Debbie’s father came hurrying back 
with Sandra. Debbie dodged into bed as they came 
upstairs; the witch’s house roared, splintering. 

“Here’s Sandra, Debbie. She’s frightened. She’s go- 
ing to sleep with you tonight.” Shadows rushed into 
the room with him. When Sandra took off her 
dressing-gown and stood holding it, confused, he 
threw it impatiently on the chair. “Into bed now, 
quickly. And just you stay there.” 

They heard him hurrying downstairs, Sandra’s 
mother saying “Oh God, oh my God,” Debbie’s 
mother trying to calm her down. The girls lay silent 
in the shaking twilit room. Sandra was trembling. 

“What happened?” Debbie whispered. “Did you 
see?” 

After a while Sandra sobbed. “My little dog,” she 
said indistinctly. 

Was that an answer? Debbie’s thoughts were 
blurred; the room quaked, Sandra’s dressing-gown 
was slipping off the chair, distracting her. “What 
about Mop?” she whispered. “Where is he?” 

Sandra seemed to be choking. The dressing-gown 
fell in a heap on the floor. Debbie felt nervous. What 
had happened to Mop? She’d dreamed — Surely San- 
dra couldn’t have dreamed that too. The rest of the 
contents of the chair were following the dressing- 
gown. 

“I dreamed,” Debbie began uneasily, and bitterness 
filled her mouth like a gag. When she’d finished 
choking, she had forgotten what she’d meant to say. 
The room and furniture were unsteady with dimming 
light. Far away and fading, she heard her parents’ 
voices. 
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Sandra was trying to speak. “Debbie,” she said, 
“Debbie.” Her body shook violently, with effort or 
with fear. “I burned the witch,” she said. “Because of 
what she did.” 

Debbie stared in front of her, aghast. She couldn’t 
take in Sandra’s words. Too much had happened too 
quickly: the dream, the fire, her own bitter-tasting 
dumbness, Sandra’s revelation, the distracting object 
that drooped from the chair — But until Sandra’s 
dressing-gown was thrown there, that chair had been 
empty. 

She heard Sandra’s almost breathless cry. 
Something dim squatted forward on the chair. Its 
pink yawning drooped toward the floor. Very slowly, 
relishing each separate word, it began to speak. 

sjc ♦ * * * * 
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Annals of Arkya . . . 

3. Liberation 

What eons passed, what dread stars waxed and 
waned, 

While I was dust? I cannot tell. The mirth 
Of winds fell on me; seas received me; earth 
Gave fruit, and myriad growing things contained 
My being, till a book of elder reek 
Became my resting place. A secret shelf 
Contained the curious volume and myself 
While nightly, burning eyes therein did seek. 

Deep were the shadows in the mystic’s room. 

Lewd pipings issued from an unseen fife. 

And scent of incense hovered in the air: 

I waited as he chanted of the stair 

To Arkya, and pronounced the tones of doom. 

Then once again I knew the state called life. 

4. The Guardian 

Above all things he was respectable. 

His very presence breathed propriety; 

A stately pillar of society, 

He found all time-worn things commendable. 

Science, he said, perhaps was tolerable 
Up to a certain point, but then the Gods 
Would rise in wrath and smite with fiery rods 
The impious and questing radical. 

I came upon him poring through the book 
Of ancient Arkya, with the seal of Yste. 

It must be burned, he said, and fairly hissed 
A name. I sang the Dirka song and took 
The volume as he vainly fought and fell 
To leave a perfect, empty, human shell. 

— Robert A. W. Lowndes 
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The quest for wisdom sometimes takes you into 
strange places. 



1. The Quest of Haon-Dor 


The inexorable passage of the ages has left but little 
record of the strange quest of the antehuman 
Sorcerer, Haon-Dor. However fragmentary and 
doubtful remain the traditions thereof which survive, 
I deem it my duty to set them down in these pages for 
the edification of future generations. 

This Sorcerer resided in certain boreal kingdoms 
which flourished in the world’s extremest youth, 
before the first men arose from the bestial murk. 
Some consider him contemporary to the repellent 
and, happily, now extinct Serpentmen who ruled 
from their primordial continent before tbe descent 

*Completed by Lin Carter 
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hither of Aphoom-Zhah from remote and glacial 
Yaksh; others place him in that dim epoch when the 
furry Voormis contended with the cannibal 
Gnophkehs for dominion. 

Whichever his era, it was the aspiration of Haon- 
Dor to transcend the magisterium of all other wizards 
by acquisition of the ultimate secrets rumored to lie 
hidden in the depths of Y’qaa, that subterranean gulf 
of fabulous antiquity concerning which neither the 
Serpentmen nor the prehuman Voormis recorded 
aught that was wholesome. 

Ancient compendia of myth relate of gray-litten 
Y’qaa that it is multi -dimensional, coterminous with 
many worlds and planes of existence: an abyss whose 
fissures ope to distant realms, not only of this planet 
but many more. One such has its terminus on triply- 
mooned Yamak, where for eons dwelt the blasphemy 
Mnomquah, the Eater of Souls, ere he was driven 
from his odious throne by the Flaming One. And 
Yarnak is known to be circumambient about a star 
which reigns beyond Betelgeuse and the giant suns: 
yet even that far and fabulous bourn is weirdly con- 
gruent with ambiguously-situated Y’qaa. 

Of the abyss itself and the way thither little was 
known to the Sorcerer, but such vague rumors as were 
adumbrated in the grimoires of his race were long 
since in his possession. There was, it seems, a certain 
crevice which yawned in the black, basaltic flanks of 
Voormithadreth, least reputable and most shunned of 
the Eiglophian mountains of central Hyperborea, and 
thereunto did Haon-Dor direct his path. 

For an interminable time, the Sorcerer descended 
through the purely mundane levels of those 
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catacombs which volcanic forces had hollowed within 
the mountain. Ever was he wary and vigilant against 
the expected assaults of the formidable catobleps 
which lairs within those caverns, in the anticipation 
of whose attack he went armed with a wand of lethal 
Upas-wood whose tip hore the eye of a Gorgon, 
before which withering and intolerable glare no mor- 
tal entity was believed immune. 

Whatever creatures did in sooth inhabit the upper 
levels, none dared assault so potently- armed a 
Sorcerer, and he passed unscathed. Soon his vigilance 
lapsed, and he commenced musing upon the object of 
his quest. Now, the Abyss into which he descended 
was reputedly the abode of Ubbo-Sathla, the primor- 
dial divinity which was the source of all terrene life. 
And there in the pit of Ubbo-Sathla reposed the 
guerdon of his search: certain inconceivably precious 
tablets of star-quarried stone, thieved from the Elder 
Gods before time began and englyphed by Them with 
the profoundest of cosmic secrets. 

That theft, incidentally. They had punished most 
horribly, for now Ubbo-Sathla was bereft of all in- 
telligence and was reduced to a mindless idiocy and 
wallowed in the primal ooze, cursed and condemned 
to endless and squalid fecundity. 

2. The Dark Silent One 

This lore was not unfamiliar to Haon-Dor, and the 
antehuman savant had cause to presume that the 
Elder Records (as they were called) yet reposed un- 
disturbed in the slimy bed where Ubbo-Sathla forever 
spawned the squirming prototypes of earthly life. 
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Now, by reason of this divine prolificacy, the path 
followed by the Sorcerer could scarcely be termed 
untenanted. Indeed, of the myriad spawn begotten by 
Ubbo-Sathla through the uncountable kalpas of Its 
imprisonment below, more than a few of Its dread 
offspring yet lingered in familial proximity to their 
Sire. 

The first of such which Haon-Dor encountered was 
that which the Elder Hierophant Yogmosh-Voth 
names the Dark Silent One, Zushakon, whom the 
quasi-humans of primal Mu formerly celebrated with 
shuddersome rites better left undescribed. Zylas the 
Archimage referred to this being as Zulchequon, for 
under the latter cognomen was he worshipped in 
blue-litten K’n-yan by the ringing of certain small, 
terrible bells. 

With some trepidation did Haon-Dor draw nigh 
unto the place where Zulchequon abided, for all that 
he had anticipated this meeting, cognizant of the fact 
that K’n-yan was but one of the least dubious regions 
which border upon multi-dimensional Y’qaa. Yet he 
could not help but regard the interview with some 
temerity, for older by uncountable eons than even the 
Old Ones themselves was dark Zulchequon, the 
Bringer of Darkness, and his shape was swathed 
behind veils of impalpable glooms impenetrable alike 
to light and vision, and from this shape of blackness 
there exuded a breath of super-arctic rigor. 

Summoning his courage, Haon-Dor approached 
the motionless shape of darkness, and addressed it 
thusly; “Lord of Darkness! Permit me to pass into the 
presence of your mighty Sire, the Unbegotten One, I 
beseech you!” 
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These words having uttered, he thereupon 
displayed a sigil of extraordinary potency known to^ 
the antehuman magi as the Elder Key. 

Whether or not the nexus of gloom enshrouding 
Zulchequon flinched before the piercing radiance 
shed by the sigil, or whether Zulchequon himself 
chose to defer in favor of his Sire the pleasures of 
devouring this rash intruder, cannot with certitude be 
known. Suffice it to relate that Zulchequon without 
further ado silently withdrew his somber presence 
from the path of Haon-Dor, and left his way unen- 
cumbered— to the enormous relief of the Sorcerer! 

5. The Cavern of the Prototypes 

After traversing the labyrinthine, descending ways of 
the cavern for an indeterminate period, Haon-Dor at 
length found himself entering upon a vast hollow 
space of domed rock whose flinty walls were 
maculated with niches marked in such a manner as to 
suggest they had been gnawed into the stone by in- 
describable teeth. 

Each space so hollowed out was occupied, and the 
nature of the occupant of the nearer of these the 
Sorcerer was able to ascertain by reason of the 
peculiar stench which breathed therefrom. But a 
single glance at its apterous and semi-avian form con- 
firmed him in his assumption that it was even a 
Shantak-bird, one of those malformed monstrosities 
which the Voormish Tablets call “the Fishers From 
Outside.” 

Erelong, however, there was discovered to his 
scrutiny that the loathsome abnormality was not just 
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any Shantak-bird, but that which the Voormis name 
Quumyagga. For by that appelation the furry 
prehumans are wont to denote the elderbom and 
foremost of the Shantaks which serve Golgoroth, and 
which reputedly lair in the more inaccessible of the 
peaks which guard shunned and frightful Leng. 

The swollen hulk of the befeathered and bescaled 
monstrosity squatted motionlessly in its niche, tower- 
ing in the uncertain and wan luminosity which per- 
vaded the cavern like a singularly repulsive eidolon of 
black obsidian. Yet though the one-legged and hook- 
beaked creature remained immobile, its single horri- 
ble eye burned greenly through the dimness like a 
sickly moon through pestilential vapors. 

Albeit though it regarded him with its malign and 
menacing eye, there was naught else for Haon-Dor to 
do but to repeat unto Quumyagga the identical re- 
quest wherewith he had curiously gained an un- 
molested passage by the lair of Zulchequon. And he 
displayed before that one, terrible eye the sigil which 
he bore. 

Here, again, naught deterred his way, for the 
loathsome avian shape scuttled deeper into its niche, 
and closed sleepily upon him that glaring and Cyclo- 
pean gaze, which it mercifully lidded. Breathing 
easier, the Sorcerer strode further into the cavern. 

In the second niche there crouched a gaunt-ribbed, 
canine-muzzled thing of scaly and leprous gray, from 
whose mould -encrusted form the redoubtable Haon- 
Dor guessed the occupant to belong to the race of 
the Ghouls. And when it turned upon him gelid eyes 
of sullen rubescence and accosted him, inquiring the 
motive of his intrusion into its burrow (and speaking. 
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all the while, in slurred and glutinous syllables), the 
accuracy of his supposition was proved. 

Indeed, the lean grotesque was no other than Nug 
the grandfather of all Ghouls on the earth-plane, 
ancestor and leader of that pack of loping atrocities 
who deem themselves the minions of Nyogtha. Very 
dreadful of aspect was Nug, and Haon-Dor very 
much distrusted the hungry glint in his surly and 
febrile eyes, yet in reply to the challenge of the 
Ghoul-thing, he could but reiterate again the formula 
by which he had passed unscathed the lairs of Zulche- 
quon and Quumyagga. 

Again — for some reason he scarce dared to conjec- 
ture— the formula succeeded, and the gaunt and fur- 
tive Feaster Among the Tombs but slunk aside, 
retreating further into the noisome recesses of its lair 
with a sly, mocking, backwards glance and a thick 
and ominous chuckle, whose sound the Sorcerer did 
not at all care for. 

Now, from the presence of Quumyagga and Nug in 
this place, the Sorcerer guessed it to be naught less 
than the Cavern of the Prototypes, that infernal 
region closely adjacent to the slime-pit wherein re- 
sided Ubbo-Sathla. Herein, at certain intervals, abide 
the eldermost and first-born of the several races 
which serve the Old Ones on this plane. And, indeed, 
erelong he was able to discern more clearly the 
strange forms which slouched, coiled, perched or 
squatted within the many niches gnawed into the 
walls of flinty stone. Amongst them he recognized the 
obscenity Sss’haa, leader of the Serpen tmen who serve 
Father Yig, and Yeb who is the first and foremost of 
the Unclean Ones who are the minions of Abhoth, 
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and the many-legged form of Tch’tkaa, leader of the 
Gray Weavers who attend Atlach-Nacha. 

Absent from their niches (he was informed by the 
dry and rasping but not-discourteous tones of 
Tch’tkaa) were Tsunth, the veiled leader of the Hid- 
den Ones who serve Zulchequon, and the leaders of 
the Miri Nigri arid the Dark Ones, which are, respec- 
tively, the minions of Chaugnar-Faugn and 
Ghatanothoa. 

Beyond the niche occupied by the Gray Weaver, 
Haon-Dor espied the immense and faceless figure of 
Yegg-ha who leads the Night-Gaunts in the service of 
the Crawling Chaos and his awful son, Yibb-Tstll, 
and also E-poh, chief of the dreaded Tcho-Tcho peo- 
ple. With neither of these did the Sorcerer care to 
converse, for in none of the lore available to his 
perusal had he ever found aught concerning these two 
that would permit the reader to sleep soundly of 
nights. 

By now it had occurred to Haon-Dor that he had 
incautiously penetrated into regions of grim and 
dreadful peril. For such abominations as Quumyagga 
and Nug and Yegg-ha and the others of their 
brethren are among the Lesser Old Ones, and were to 
be considered only slightly less powerful than their 
Masters, and no less to be feared by such as Haon- 
Dor. For even the dark gods of the Abyss enjoy their 
privacy, which mortals may intrude upon only at 
direful and portentous risk. Indeed, should they turn 
to rend him asunder, the antehuman savant deemed 
it questionable that it remained with his ability to 
fend them off, even with the Upas wand fixed with its 
gorgonic eye, nor even by the brandishment of the 
Elder Key. 
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There was no other recourse for him but to repeat 
again the request whereby he had thus far won clear 
passage through the caverns. And, having loudly ut- 
tered forth the formula, it greatly relieved Haon-Dor 
that the entities remained motionless within their 
niches and did nothing to thwart his hurried passage 
through the remainder of the cavern. 

4. The Guardian of the Portal 

From thence he emerged at length upon the brink of 
an enormous gulf of seething vapors, arched by an 
iron bridge. Traversing the narrow way and safely 
gaining the further side of this bottomless chasm, the 
Sorcerer approached the dimly luminous portal of a 
stone chamber wherefrom breathed a shocking 
putrescence, and stationed athwart this entrance as if 
on sentry-go he beheld an abnormality transcending 
in its horrific lineaments all that he had already seen. 

It was a vast and ghastly mass of lucent, quaking 
jelly which crawled with naked, glistening eyeballs, 
several score of which even at that very moment 
regarding him fixedly, their coldly multiplex gaze 
redolent with awful menace. With an uncontrollable 
shudder of loathing, he at once recognized the 
gelatinous horror as a Shoggoth, one of those things 
of elder myth which tend Ubbo-Sathla in Its lair. For, 
although the Unbegotten One was not the progenitor 
of their grisly kind, the Shoggoths regard the divinity 
as their mentor and serve as the minions of their 
chosen god. 

And, mindful of having but recently encountered 
the prototypes of the Shantaks, the Night-Gaunts, the 
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Miri Nigri, and many other races, Haon-Dor guessed 
this particular Shoggoth to be none other than the 
first-created and most to be feared of all its kind, 
even the Slime-Thing itself, K’thugguol, which the 
Voormish Tablets term ‘the Grand Shoggoth.’ 

These abominations, lingering in the depths of 
Y’qaa, were the last surviving horrors of their age, 
and Haon-Dor knew from his studies that they had 
been the cause of the ultimate doom of the Polar 
Ones, as the archaic star-headed vegetable carnivores 
which had formerly dwelt near the southern pole were 
known, and who were deemed the first inhabitants of 
this planet. It had been the implacable, the virtually 
indestructible Shoggoths whereby the Polar Ones had 
met their fabulous doom, whereof the earlier 
fragments of the Pnakotic Manuscripts are so fearful- 
ly explicit. He had good cause, then, had Haon-Dor, 
to fear for his life from this jellied monstrosity which 
was, it eventuated, the guardian of the entrance to 
the pit wherein Ubbo-Sathla wallowed. 

However, and unaccountably, K’thugguol, too, 
withdrew from his way, before even he had completed 
the recitation of his request or had time to show forth 
The Elder Key. However, the vast and quaking mass 
of putrescent jelly, as it slithered aside, turned upon 
the Sorcerer the cold and inscrutable gaze of several 
stalked visual organs obtruded for that purpose upon 
the moment from its liquescent, amoeboid bulk. 
There was in that gaze a glint of icy and sardonic 
mockery ... or did Haon-Dor but fancy it? 

And thus did the antehuman savant approach the 
ultimate goal of his quest, for he had penetrated into 
the uttermost and secret adytum of gray-litten Y’qaa, 
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and beyond that luminous portal lay the Pit of the 
Shoggoths itself, the veritable lair of Ubbo-Sathla . . . 

But it must be noted that, with the sole exception 
of Zulchequon, a demon of prodigious might and of 
the spawn of Shub-Niggurath herself, Haon-Dor had 
encountered in his descent into the abyss naught but 
the Lesser Old Ones, who are but the slaves and ser- 
vitors of Those incalculably more dangerous than 
they. And this thought occurred to Haon-Dor, as he 
paused and lingered upon the portal. 

Little (he thought to himself, with a certain vanity) 
hath a thaumaturge of power such as mine own to 
fear even from such as Quumyagga or Nug or Yeb! 

Thus-and-so his ruminations ran, but we shall not 
reconstruct them here, for vanity is a sin all men 
share, neither is the present author immune to it. But 
had, perchance, our trepidatious wizard met with the 
Old Ones themselves, the tale might well have found 
another, and swifter, and less pleasant ending. For 
there be Those of the lineage of Ubbo-Sathla, and of 
Azathoth as well, which few sentient beings of any 
world can face without madness . . , and even 
Abhoth or Shub-Niggurath are not the most to be 
dreaded of Their kind. 

5. The Ultimate Revelation 

And thus came the Sorcerer Haon-Dor to the abode 
of Ubbo-Sathla, and he entered therein. 

Now this Ubbo-Sathla is accounted the eldest of all 
living things upon this planet, and he is destined, say 
the Parchments of Pnom, to be the last living inhabi- 
tant of the Earth, as well, for Ubbo-Sathla is the 
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source and the end. Before the coming of Tsathoggua 
or Yog-Sothoth or Cthulhu from the stars, Ubbo- 
Sathla dwelt in the steaming fens of the new-made 
Earth; a mass without head or members, spawning 
the gray, formless efts of the Prime, and the grisly 
prototypes of terrene life; and although there be 
many of Its spawn that joined with the Begotten of 
Azathoth in that war the idiot Chaos raised against 
the Elder Gods, Ubbo-Sathla knoweth naught of wars 
nor of change, nor even of time itself, being 
changeless and eternal. He abideth in the teeming 
slime-pits of lower Y’qaa, and all earthly life, it is 
told, shall go back at last through the great circle of 
time to Ubbo-Sathla. 

And, as Haon-Dor stepped forth into the nether- 
most nadir of Y’qaa, and gazed down upon the 
headless, limbless, slithering and ceaselessly-fissioning 
Mass that was Ubbo-Sathla, he glimpsed as well those 
massive and glyphic tablets of immemorial and 
adamantine stone which were the guerdon of his 
labors. They lay tumbled carelessly about in the wrig- 
gling and nauseous slime, just as the Gods had left 
them for some unknowable and unguessable reason of 
Their own. 

Haon-Dor had dreaded in the secret places of his 
heart that when the Elder Gods had come down from 
Their domain of Glyu-Vho to punish Ubbo-Sathla’s 
crime, the Elder Records had been borne back with 
Them to the stars. But no, for here they lay, idly 
tossed about like the toys a growing child discards 
. . . and even in the midst of his triumphal moment, 
it occurred to the Sorcerer to wonder — le/iy. 

At that precise moment, the squirming mass that 
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was Ubbo-Sathla heaved and shuddered in the con- 
vulsions of Its unending and continuous proliferation, 
and in so-doing one tilted slab was thrust momentari- 
ly above the stinking ooze, so that the uppermost of 
the complex glyphs it bore deeply-graven was, 
however briefly, to be seen. 

And in that flashing and transient glimpse, Haon- 
Dor saw and comprehended the meaning of the 
glyph, and the intolerably blasphemous, the ultimate- 
ly shocking revelation, of but one of the titanic secrets 
of the cosmos exploded upon his frail, mundane con- 
sciousness and was seared deep into his, albeit 
prehuman, yet still mortal, brain . . . 

Back from the brink of that ghastly pit of ever- 
spawning and mindless fecundity he reeled, shrieking 
in the extremity of horror at the unthinkable and 
loathsome cosmic implication implicit in that single 
bit of arcana he had absorbed in one fleeting 
glimpse. 

Back up the winding stair he staggered, lurching, 
falling, trampling heedlessly underfoot the squeaking 
small wriggling lives that had crept mewling from the 
slime-pits below ... on he flung himself, past the 
enigmatic gaze of the several godlings he had earlier, 
and with much trepidation, accosted . . . and up, up 
through the multitudinous levels of the Cavern-world 
of Y’qaa he lurched, dazed, wild-eyed, shrieking with 
incredible horror at what he now knew, the blood 
within his reeling brain virtually congealing witb the 
impact of that terrible and unbelievable cosmic in- 
sight . . . and out at last, out of that abyss of dread, 
gray-litten Y’qaa, whereof neither the Serpentmen of 
old nor the furry and prehuman Voormis recorded 
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aught that was wholesome. 

It is said that the antehuman Sorcerer took refuge in 
those tenebrous cavern-gulfs immediately beneath 
Voormithadreth and reared his strange House 
therein, forever afterward shunning with unspoken 
fear the light of day, and the clear and laughing blue 
skies, the innocent glitter of the stars, and the im- 
memorial surging of the green salt sea. 

For Haon-Dor knew, as no other thaumaturge 
before or after him hath ever or will ever know, the 
nature of that immense and horrible and ultimately 
absurd jest of the mocking Gods we mortals conceal 
behind the meaningless term “Reality.” 

There, in his curiously-environed and thousand- 
pillared manse, reputedly coterminous with certain 
far-scattered regions of this world and of others, 
because of the contamination of that awful secret 
which he cannot ever for one instant forget, the 
Sorcerer Haon-Dor hath dwelt from before the com- 
ing of men, and it well may prove, dwelleth to this 
day: far from the abominations which crouch in grim 
Y’qaa at the nadir of the world he reposes, in com- 
munion with beings somewhat more wholesome and 
sympathetic than the denizens of Y’qaa, such as his 
neighbors, the eremite Ezdagor, the archeopteryx 
Raphontis, the spider-god Atlatch-Nacha, and 
Tsathoggua. 
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Suicide as a means of escaping trouble never 
appealed to me. I had studied the occult, and knew 
what consequences that course involved, afterward. 

But I was fed up on life. I was destitute, and had 
no friends who might help, even were I to appeal to 
them. At forty-eight, one does not easily regain 
solvency. And, gradually. I’d lost all ambition. Not 
even hope remained. 

If only there were some other road out — a door, for 
example, into the hypothetical region of four dimen- 
sions ... it certainly couldn’t be worse there than 
what I’d borne in the last three years. Well, I could 
try. . . . 

I seated myself cross-legged on the floor. If I con- 
centrated hard enough, perhaps the miracle might 
occur ... at least I should have tried ... a last 
resort. . . . Gradually a vague state ensued wherein I 
was not unconscious, for I still knew that I was /; yet 
a queer detachment was mine — there was a world, 
but of it I was no longer a part .... 

Click! 

Like a movable panel a section of the wall opened, 
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revealing a most peculiar corridor — a strange Being 
stood smiling at me. It did not speak, yet I caught the 
challenge: “Dare you?” 

With a single movement I rose and stepped into the 
opening .... 

Oh, the agonizing, excruciating torment of that 
transition! Every nerve, tissue and fiber flamed and 
froze simultaneously. My brain seethed like a 
superheated cauldron. My blood turned to corrosive, 
searing acid. Tears suffused my aching eyes. I 
choked, unable to utter the groans my sufferings con- 
strained me to emit .... 

Had I landed in Hell? It certainly seemed 
sol . . . Then abruptly it was all over. I was still 7, yet 
vastly different, I was free — and with senses above the 
dull senses of Earth, with power beyond Earth’s 
muscular strength. I realized that I was in a different 
realm where the Laws were strange to me, and that I 
must be careful lest I be caught in some trap from 
whence escape might not be so easily achieved. But 
where, I wondered, was the Being who had dared 
me? . . . 

“Here!" 

“But — you seem not the same . . . there was a 
vague, misty, red haze — now you are distinct. ...” 

“Many high-speed light -waves formed a veil 
through which earthly eyes can not see clearly.” 

“Hence — the agony during transition?” 

“Precisely! The vibrations altered your atomic 
structure. But you are still your true self.” 

“Perhaps,” I assented. “But who are you, and why 
did you make it possible for me to come?” 

“I am Zarf; and your subjects need you, to say 
naught of ” 
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We were interrupted by a most discordant howling, 
and abruptly some two dozen hideous dwarfs sur- 
rounded us. They bore long straight swords, were 
clad in iridescent scale armor, stood about five feet in 
height, and had the ugliest faces I ever saw. 

“King Karan of Octolan — and the commander of 
his bodyguard, Zarf!” Their voices were shrill with 
maniacal glee. Evidently they considered our capture 
a big event. 

I did not like their looks, I did not approve of their 
air of insolent triumph. Back on Earth I had lost all 
material ambitions, but suddenly I regained one, and 
proceeded to realize it. 

With all my new strength, I drove my clenched 
right fist into the face of a particularly burly dwarf 
standing about two feet away. His head snapped 
back, he went limp; I snatched his sword from him 
and set to work. Once and again I struck, caught the 
true balance of the weapon and saw a head leave its 
body — shouted : 

“A sword for you, Zarf!” 

Before the blade touched ground he caught it, then 
set his back against mine. ... A wild delight filled 
me, yet through it I felt a vague wonder— where had 
/ learned swordsmanship? For never on Earth had I 
held one on my hand! 

Those dwarfs fo,ught like fiends from Hell. More 
than once I felt the stinging kiss of dwarf steel. Once 
I heard Zarf gasp as a sword bit deep, and once he 
groaned in agony. It was a wild melee while it lasted; 
and never did I enjoy myself more. . . . Through a 
red haze of slaughter I saw that only two dwarfmen 
remained facing my blade. Lunge — slash — parry — 
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slash and lunge again — but one left — I gathered 
myself— dimly saw another blade than mine pass 
through that last dwarf— heard Zarf as from a far 
distance crying exultantly: 

“Lord King, you fight even better than in the other 
days! It is well — for you will have many a fight ere 
you sit once more on the Chrysolite Throne of your 
race.” 

Then I slid to a limp heap on the ground, ex- 
hausted from loss of blood — I could not speak — heard 
Zarf cursing furiously, virulently; then all con- 
sciousness flickered out. . . . 

I regained my senses slowly. I lay on a pallet, a 
hand’s breadth off a hard-packed earthen floor. A 
feeble lamp barely showed walls of stone chinked with 
moss and mud. Obviously a hut — but where? Then I 
saw Zarf. He sat on a low stool, chin on fist, elbow on 
knee, head bandaged, and his left arm in a sling. 
Looking at myself, I saw I was swathed worse then he 
in bandages. 

“Zarf,” I said weakly. “We look as if we’d been in a 
fight!” 

“We have been,” he nodded at cost of a twinge of 
pain. “But none of those Vulmins will ever take part 
in another — while we were just getting a little prac- 
tise!” 

“Zarf,” I demanded, insistent. “Who are you, and 
why did you call me ‘Master’? Surely there is some 
mistake. You know that I am but an Earthman upon 
whom you took pity and opened for him a door into 
this realm of Space. . . .” 

Somberly he stared at me; then: 
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“King Karan, what pity was in the hearts of those 
Vulmin dwarf-devils when they strove to cut us into 
gobbets for their cook-pots? Yet they knew you and 
named you ‘Karan of Octolan, Zarfs royal Master’. Is 
it possible you have no memory of the past — no 
knowledge of who and what you are? Do you not 
remember the rebel sorcerer, Djl Grm, who blasted 
your body and drove your self through a bent cor- 
ridor down to the Earth, where you acquired a new 
body as an Earthbabe? Have you no recollection of 
your Imperial Consort? Shall that regal lady — so lov- 
ed by all in your far-flung realm that she was deemed 
a goddess — be unavenged? 

“What disposal that accursed sorcerer made of her, 
none knows. It is known that he sought to seduce her, 
and when she withstood him in that, she vanished! 
Yet sure I am he did not force her to the Earth, for 
then you twain might have found each other, and so 
defeated his major purpose. Nay, King Karan, she is 
here\ In the nights her spirit whispers to mine: 

“ ‘Zarf, I am still your Queen. Find my lord, 
wheresoever he be . . .watch over him . . . whenever 
possible, open for him a door. He will find me — free 
me — out of his love. . . .’ 

“King Karan, must that regal lady’s spirit wait in 
vain, believing Zarf a traitor and you a recreant 
spouse?” 

“7 can not remember, ” I groaned, I was con- 
vinced — believed Zarf fully; and oh! the anguish that 
was mine in that moment! Amnesia, it is called back 
on Earth, this inability to remember, with its con- 
comitant of lost identity. . . . Then in the gloom of 
my mind, one insurmountable objection reared its ug- 
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ly head, “If this sorcerer blasted my body, and drove 
my self down to the Earth, where through the 
medium of birth I regained a body and grew to my 
present stature — how shall any here recognize me as 
Karan the King of Octolan? Zarf, I still say you must 
be mistaken.” 

“My King,” he replied pityingly, “you are sore 
bemazed! On Earth your body was shapen by parental 
influence; but /lere— when the agony shook you, the 
body reassembled about the self in its true semblance 
and substance. Nay! Karan of Octolan you are, and 
none who ever saw you during your reign would deny 
your identity, albeit there be many would gladly slay 
you to prevent you from regaining your throne. 

“Lord, evil rules where once was good — and a fair, 
happy land has become a veritable antechamber of 
Hell. Vampyr and ghoul prey on the bodies of your 
people. Foes assail them from without, and devils 
plague them from within the borders. Your subjects, 
afraid, disheartened, hopeless, have fallen from their 
allegiance to the Karanate Dynasty. Scarce may we 
find a hundred loyal souls in all the eight provinces of 
Octolan. I myself am but a fugitive; and rich is the 
reward Djl Grm would pay for the head of Zarf the 
Proscribed! And as for our gracious Queen, Mehul- 
Ira ” 

He groaned in heaviness of spirit; and I felt two 
scalding tears run adown my cheeks. 

“I can not remember, ” I wailed. “Karan I may be, 
but I have not his memory! A great King would I be, 
and a wondrous leader — with Karan’s body and an 
Earthman’s mind!” And I sank back on my bed all 
atremble from sheer, impotent fury at myself. 
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Zarf pondered for an interminable while; then: 

“Lord, it would seem that Djl Grm, ere he drove 
your self to the Earth, laid an inhibition on your 
memory-coil. And if so, we may be sure he will never 
release it. But, Lord, it comes to my mind that afar 
from here dwells another magician — Agnor 
Halit— fully as evil as Djl Grm, and also fully as 
powerful. It may well be that he can restore your 
memory — but it remains to be seen if he will. It is 
said that they hate each other as only two sorcerers 
can hate. And in that lies our hope. I think we would 
do well to start as soon as we are fit to travel, seek out 
this Agnor Halit, and try to enlist his aid.” 

“So be it,” I assented. “Only, we start at dawn. Are 
we women, that we should lie at ease because of a few 
scratches?” 

“But you are weak from your wounds,” he ob- 
jected. 

“No more so than are you,” I retorted. “As I say, 
we start at dawn. If I am indeed your King, it is for 
me to command — yours to obey! But for tonight, we 
sleep — if it be safe to sleep here.” 

“You will never be safe,” he replied, “waking or 
sleeping, until you are once again on the Chrysolite 
Throne, surrounded by your own bodyguards. Still, 
we can take some small precautions to prevent a com- 
plete surprise.” 

He picked up a metal basin and two sticks, with 
which he rigged a device against the door, which 
would fall and make a noise were the door tampered 
with. 

“There,” he grunted. “Now we can sleep — and we 
need it!” 
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The clatter of the falling basin awoke me. I came 
erect, sword in hand, although I was wavering on my 
feet, Zarf looked at me in pity, but said naught. Slow- 
ly the door swung open, and a most grotesque visage 
peered in. Zarf audibly sighed his relief. 

“Come in, good Koto,” he invited soothingly, as 
one might speak to a timid child. “King Karan will 
do you no harm. Nor will I.” And out of the corner 
of his mouth Zarf muttered — “Koto owns this hovel. 
He is a Hybrid, bom of a lost woman of/the Rodar 
race and an Elemental of the Red Wilderness. Yet 
Koto is very gentle and timid. Nor is he such a fool as 
he looks, for when I told him your identity, the poor 
creature wept because his hovel was no fit abode for 
royalty, even in distress. All his life long. Koto will be 
proud ” 

“These ‘Rodars’?” I asked softly. “And this ‘Red 
Wilderness’?” 

“The Rodars? Gigantic savages, running naked. 
Gentle enough, and with child like brains; and the 
Red Wilderness is a vast and dreary desert, all yours, 
but totally worthless.” 

“Enter, good Koto,” I commanded. “I, Karan, 
King of Octolan, bid you enter and kneel before me.” 

With a snivelling howl the poor wretch of a Hybrid 
blundered in awkwardly and flopped asprawl before 
me. He grasped his head in both apelike paws, looked 
at Zarf out of terror-filled eyes, opened his ugly gash 
of a mouth, and emitted a raucous howl. In a perfect 
paroxysm of fright he gabbled: 

“/ knew it! I knew it! This hut is unfit for King 
Karan the Splendid! And now he will cut off Koto’s 
head with his sword-cut off Zarfs head, too. King 
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Karan! He made me take you in ” 

“But you are mistaken, good Koto,” I assured the 
poor fellow. “I have no intent to cut off your 
head — nor Zarfs.” 

Then I tapped him on the shoulder with the flat of 
my hlade. 

“Rise, Baron Koto, Lord of the Red Wilderness 
and of all the Rodar-folk that therein dwell. Thus I, 
Karan, reward your service in giving us succor in our 
need!” 

Zarf became angry at the audacity of my act. To 
him it was nigh to an insult to the entire order of 
knighthood. Then, abruptly, he laughed. 

“Lord,” he gasped, “had another than yourself 
wrought thus. I’d slay him with my own hand. But 
such pranks were ever your wont in the other days. 
Mad as is this one, still it may yet serve you well. You 
are too weak to travel, despite your bold heart, and 
we needs must wait in this castle of Baron Koto’s until 
strength returns to us both. Perchance by then Koto 
may be able to secure for us riding-beasts on which 
we may travel faster than on our own legs.” 

At the last argument I capitulated. It was a good 
reason for waiting. But then I began to question Zarf 
about our intended journey. 

“What manner of territory must we traverse, once 
we start? What sort of inhabitants dwell along our 
ways? Savage, or civilized? Wild, tame? Hostile or 
friendly? And will our swords be sufficient for our 
protection?” 

“It will be a long and dangerous trip,” he replied 
soberly. “Our way lies across this same Red 
Wilderness you just presented to Koto; thence across 
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the Sea of the Dead, where evil ghosts arise from the 
foul waters; then over the Hills of Flint to the Moun- 
tains of Horror, where demons and vampyrs abound; 
and thence onward again to a city of devils who adore 
the lord of all devils. There, if we are fortunate, we 
may hope to find the sorcerer we seek.” 

“Cheerful prospect!” I commented acridly. “But are 
these assorted Hell spawn sufficiently solid to be cut 
with good steel, or are they immune to injury?” 

“Some are solid enough, while others are intangi- 
ble, yet dangerous for all that. And there be various 
tribes of savages, none friendly to strangers. Oh, we 
may anticipate a most enjoyable trip!” 

“Zarf,” I demanded abruptly, thinking longingly of 

the guns and pistols of Earth “Can you return me 

to Earth for a brief visit, and then bring me back 
here, together with certain heavy bundles? Also, can 
you provide me with gold or gems in quantity?” 

“Lord,” he mourned, “naught have I to give you 
saving my life and my love. Nor gold nor gems do I 
possess, or you should have all with no need of asking. 
Nor can I return you to Earth — but why do you so 
suddenly wish to go?” 

I explained, and he understood, but reiterated his 
inability to do as I requested. 

“Those ‘ghunz,’ ”he marveled, enviously — “What a 
pity we have them not. Throwing-spears and knives 
are our nearest approach.” 

“Koto,” I interrupted Zarf, a new idea arising in 
my mind, “do you have a wood that will do like this, 
when seasoned?” I drew my sword, bent it in an arc, 
and let it spring swiftly back. 

Koto nodded, then shambled from the hut. I heard 
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sounds of wood being split, and presently Koto was 
back with a long strip of hard wood which he handed 
me deprecatingly. I was overjoyed, for it was precisely 
what I needed. 

“Bows and arrows,” I exulted. “Now I feel better! 
Zarf, we have reason to remain here for a while.” 

Rapidly I explained, using a pointed stick to make 
clear my meaning, by drawing in the dirt of the floor. 
I had been an archery enthusiast on Earth, and knew 
my subject, even if I had never handled a sword. 

Despite my earlier urgency, it was three weeks 
before we three men set forth from Koto’s castle on 
the edge of the Red Wilderness. Three men, because 
Koto had protested with lugubrious howls that he 
wasn’t going to be left behind. I’d made him a Baron, 
he claimed, and it was his right to ride with me when 
I went forth to war! Zarf chuckled in grim approval, 
and I, too, endorsed Koto’s claim. 

We rode the queerest steeds imaginable. Huge 
birds they were, more like enormous game-cocks than 
aught else I can compare them to; with longer, 
thicker spurs and bigger beaks. Ugly-tempered, too. 
Zarf said they’d fight viciously whenever it came to 
close quarters. And how those big birds could run! 

I asked Koto where he got them, and he replied 
that he’d gone out one dark night and taken them 
from a flock kept by a petty lordling some distance 
away. When I laughed and called him a thief, he said 
seriously, he was no such thing: 

“Was not Karan the King in need of them? And 
did not the kingdom and all that therein was belong 
to the King?” 
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So we rode forth, all three mounted and armed 
with short, thick, powerful bows and thick, heavy ar- 
rows. Zarf and I had the swords we had taken from 
the Vulmins, and Roto bore a ponderous war-club 
fashioned from a young tree having a natural bulge 
at the big end. Into this bulge, he had driven a dozen 
bronze spikes all greenish with verdigris — a most effi- 
cient and terrible weapon, if he had the courage to 
use it in hand-to-hand fighting. Zarf maintained that 
Koto would be so anxious to please me that he’d fight 
like a maniacal fiend, should the opportunity present. 

The crossing of that Red Wilderness was no plea- 
sure jaunt. There were dust storms and blistering 
heat by day, and an icy wind o’ nights that howled 
like all the devils of Hell let loose. But in time we 
came to the shore of the Sea of the Dead; and a most 
fitting name it was for that desolate body of putres- 
cent water. 

Dull grayish-greenish water, sullenly heaving and 
surging to and fro sluggishly and greasily; beaches of 
dull grayish-brownish sands; and huge dull grayish- 
blackish boulders and rocks — oh! a most nightmarish 
picture, taken all in all. 

“Zarf,” I shuddered, “may it not be possible to ride 
around this Sea?” 

“Perhaps,” he returned, dubiously. “But we can 
cross it in one quarter of the time it would take to 
ride around.” 

“But,” I queried skeptically, “how shall we cross? I 
see no boats, nor any way of making any.” 

“I have heard of a tribe hereabouts,” he replied 
slowly, “and it may be that we can barter for, seize, 
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or compel them to make for us a craft that will hear 
us over this pestilential sea. But now we had best 
think about making camp for the night.” 

We rode back from the beach until the sea was lost 
to view — and smell. A pleased cry from Koto finally 
caused us to halt. Where a mass of boulders had been 
piled up by some ancient cataclysm, there was a cave- 
like recess sufficiently large to afford safe refuge for 
all three of us and our mounts. 

What had pleased Koto particularly was the 
presence of a lot of lumps resembling amber, but of a 
queer red color. After he had collected sufficient to 
satisfy his ideas, he laid a line of the stuff across the 
entrance, and set fire to them. They burned like coal 
or gum, and gave off a clear pale white flame, and a 
most pleasant odor, with no smoke. 

“This region is infested with devils at night,” Koto 
said seriously. “But no devil will ever pass that line of 
fire.” 

He was right. No devil did pass, but after darkness 
came, a lot of them tried. Failing in that laudable at- 
tempt, they drew anigh the opening, and stared in 
avidly at us. . . . 

We divided the night into three watches. Zarf and 1 
wrapped ourselves in our cloaks and slept, nor did 
aught disturb our rest. But Koto, when he wakened 
me, said he had seen plenty of devils moving about 
beyond the line of fire. Then he rolled himself up, 
and so became immovable. But I, hearing no snores, 
grew suspicious of such somnolence, considering that 
he had snored like a thunderstorm incarnate since we 
started from his castle. Finally I tricked him into 
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betraying himself. With a jerk of my head I sum- 
moned him to my side. 

“Koto, do you think your King unfit to keep guard, 
that you lie awake?” 

“Lord,” he replied, “there be many devils about, 
and some be very dangerous — tricky, too, I know 
their ways better than you do, and can better cope 
with them. Also, I await the greatest one of all, for I 
would talk with him on a certain matter.” 

“Your father. Koto?” 

“Yes, my King. Koto sent him word by a lesser 
devil, and he will surely come.” 

“Koto,” I demanded sternly, “would you betray 
your King?” 

“Nay, I seek to serve my Master.” He stared at me 
in hurt surprise. Asb jmed of my suspicion, I made 
amends. 

“I thank my Baron! Koto, have I your permission to 
see this father of yours?” 

“So be it,” he assented, after pondering the matter 
for a while. “But first I must tell him, or he will be 
angry.” 

A long interval passed. Out of the blackness 
beyond the fire two enormous crimson eyes glared 
balefully; Koto calmly arose, stepped across the glow- 
ing line of the Fire of Safety, and walked off in the 
darkness toward those glowing orbs. A thousand 
misgivings assailed me. I strained my eyes, but could 
see naught. Even the crimson eyes had vanished. Only 
one comfort did I have— if harm came to Koto, his 
howls would surely apprise me of his danger. So I 
strained my ears, but no faintest whisper came. 
Then, after an eon of suspense. Koto calmly re- 
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turned, and muttered: 

“Now if King Karan wishes to see Koto’s 
father — come! He is very terrible to behold, but he 
has promised Koto that King Karan shall be un- 
harmed. But do not waken Zarf— yet!” 

It took all the hardihood I could muster to step 
across the line of fire and walk out into that fiend- 
infested dark. Koto minded it far less than I. There 
was evil in the very air. Strange, terrible faces stared 
at me, half-heard voices moaned and gibbered in my 
ears, clammy hands grasped at my arms and clothing, 
yet could not hold. Once a pair of icy cold lips kissed 
me full on my mouth; and oh! the foul effluvium of 
that breath! . . . Abruptly, Koto halted. A huge mass 
of black seen against the murky blackness of the night 
barred further progress. We stood immovable, 
waiting — for what? After a bit I grew impatient, 
weary of standing like a rock, and reached for my 
sword. 

“Well,” I demanded of Koto. “What is this holding 
us here? And where is this mighty father of yours? I 
am minded to try my sword on this black barrier and 
find out if it be impassable.” 

Before he could reply — the black barrier was not! 
Only, two eyes that were crimson fires of hellishness 
were staring into mine from a distance of mere in- 
ches ... no face, no form . . . just vacant air — and 
two eyes. With a snort of disgust, I turned my back to 
the phenomenon. 

“Koto,” I said severely, “I am Karan, rightful King 
of Octolan. I am not interested in child’s play, nor 
am I to be frightened by any Elemental, devil, 
goblin, or fiend in all my realm. I am their King as 
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well as yours! Let this father of yours show respect, or 
we return to our shelter. . . 

A Being stood facing me! It was taller than Koto or 
I, alheit no giant. Yet, I knew that an Elemental was 
capable of assuming, at will, any form it might 
choose. Its features were wholly nonhuman; at the 
same time its expression was in nowise repulsive, nor 
was it fear-inspiring. But there was unmistakable 
power and mastery stamped thereon and shining in 
its great, glowing eyes. 

It was staring at me coldly, impersonally, with no 
sign of hostility, friendliness, or even curiosity; and I 
stared back at it with precisely the same attitude. If it 
sought to overawe me, it was badly mistaken. Then I 
realized it was telepathically reading my soul. And 
strangely, I began to grasp some insight into its 
nature, likewise. 

“Truly, you are King Karan of Octolan, returned 
to regain your own. And I, to whom past, present 
and future are one and the same, tell you that you 
will succeed in all you undertake. Aye! And more 
than you now dream. And because you have treated 
Koto as a man, and will eventually make of him one 
of whom I may yet be proud, I will transport you. 
Koto, that grim Zarf of yours, and your mounts as 
well, across the Sea of the Dead, and beyond the Hills 
of Flint. But across the Mountains of Horror you 
three must fight your own way. Certain powers of 
Nature I control, and naught do I fear; but there is 
an ancient pact between that magician whom you 
seek, and me. Therefore I will not anger him by tak- 
ing you into his realms, uninvited. 

“Yet this I tell you for your further guidance — he 
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will demand of you a service. Give it, and all shall go 
well with your plans. Refuse it, and all the days of 
your life you will regret that refusal. At dawn, he in 
readiness, and I will carry out my promise. Fear not, 
whatever happens, for my ways are none that you can 
understand, even were I to explain them. And now, 
farewell till dawn!” 

And with that — I stood, facing nothing! Koto’s 
father had simply vanished. 

Returning to the cave, we found a badly worried 
Zarf awake and cursing luridly. But he became con- 
siderably mollified when I explained, although he 
shook his head dubiously regarding Koto’s father and 
his proffered assistance. 

“His aid will more likely get us in trouble than help 
us out of it,” he grumbled. “Still, as no better course 
presents, I suppose we will have to accept and run all 
chances.” 

At the first flush of dawn we were mounted and 
waiting. We noted that the air held a peculiar quali- 
ty, indescribable, yet familiar, somewhat like the odor 
caused by a levin-bolt striking too close for comfort. 
Also, there came a strange, murky tinge in the air— a 
faint moan — icy winds — a howling, shrieking, roaring 
fury like all the tormented souls in Hell voicing their 
agonies— sand, dust and small pebbles tore past 
us — the world abruptly vanished, together with my 
companions, so far as I knew — naught remained — I 
was choked by dust and my eyes were blinded — I was 
dizzy and bemazed — I knew not for certain if I were 
alive or dead and buried — acute misery was the sole 
thing I was conscious of. 
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My mount stumbled and fell asprawl. I lurched to 
my feet, gasped, retched violently, and presently felt 
better. I stared about me, bewildered. Zarf and Koto 
were just scrambling to their feet, and facing us was 
Koto’s father. And the great Elemental had a smile 
on his lips, and in his eyes a light of actual 
friendliness. 

“Lord Karan, back of you are the Sea of the Dead 
and the Hills of Flint; and before you lie the Moun- 
tains of Horror. I have kept my promise to the King 
my son follows and honors. Farewell.” 

And before I could voice my gratitude, he was 
gone — as seemed a habit with him. One instant visi- 
ble, then— vacancy! 

“I know much about my father,” Koto said slowly. 
“But I never knew he could do this.” 

A faint trail ran down into a wide valley, on the far 
side of which loomed the mighty ramparts of the 
Mountains of Horror. And they merited the appella- 
tion. They were evil, and evil dwelt in them. 

Soon the dim trail became a wide road, albeit an- 
cient and in dire need of repair. I do not believe it 
had been traveled for ages, until we came; the 
natural conclusion being that whatever race built it 
had passed into oblivion, leaving their handiwork to 
mark their passing. 

As the day drew to its close, the road led us into 
the ruins of an ancient city. Not one stone stood atop 
of another. We decided to camp there for the night, 
and while Koto pitched camp and prepared a meal, I 
strolled about the mins. 

Everywhere I looked were slabs that were covered 
with petroglyphs. Whatever the race, they had had a 
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written language, and moreover, they had been prone 
to embellishment. They must have been, like the old 
Egyptians, dominated by a priesthood, to judge by 
the character of the many pictures illustrating the 
graven text. But if those same pictures were aught to 
go by, their gods must have been born from a union 
of a nightmare and a homicidal maniac’s frenzy! It 
gave me the chill creeps just to look at those pictures, 
so foul and unholy were the rites and acts depicted. 

It was during my watch. My companions snored in 
a most inharmonious concert; and while I was in 
nowise asleep, I had drifted into a sort of revery. 
Slowly I became aware of a pair of eyes gleaming with 
opalescent lights, staring across the fire at me. Think- 
ing it might be Koto’s father, I spoke low-voiced in 
greeting. But as no reply came, I grew angry and 
asked who it was and what it wanted. Again no reply, 
so I snatched up my short bow and drove an arrow 
beneath those glowing orbs. 

A silvery laugh was my only reward. A hard- 
driven arrow is no laughing matter, but anything 
could happen in this accursed land, I decided. 

“The little death-wand has no power to harm me,’’ 
a voice asserted in those same silvery tones. “Nay, O 
Stranger; how may you slay one who died ages 
agone — but who still lives — and rules?” 

“So that little ‘death-wand’ may not slay you,” I 
snarled. “Well, we’ll see what this will do!” And my 
sword leaped in a whistling cut across the tiny fire. 
Had there been a head and body there, they must 
have parted company! But the blade en- 
countered — air! 
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Across the fire, smiling indulgently, as might one 
tolerantly amused by the tantrums of an otherwise in- 
teresting child, there sat a resplendently beautiful 
woman, a vivid, gorgeous brunette, with a slightly 
greenish tinge shimmering over her slender gold- 
bronze hued body. Her attire, a merest wisp of some 
pearly glimmering gossamer fabric, accentuated every 
personal charm of her exquisite form. 

“Who are you?” I demanded. 

“A Princess of Hell I am, yet having dominance 
here on this region, likewise. Ages agone I ruled in 
this city when it was in its height and glory. But there 
arose among the priests a mighty magician whose 
power became greater than mine. Quakes and fire 
and flood he loosed upon me and my people — and we 
became thatlvhich no more is — yet destroy us wholly 
he could not. 

“So it is but a city of ruins you now behold, 
wherein, as ghosts, my people dwell; and I, a ghost, 
too, abide with them part of my time, and rule over a 
ghostly people and a wrecked city.” 

“If you are a ghost, you look like an extremely 
tangible one,” I stated bluntly. 

“Yes?” and she laughed in derision. “Was it an ‘ex- 
temely tangible’ ghost against which you tried two 
different death-wands? Still you are correct, in part. I 
am tangible enough now, as you may prove for 
yourself, should you care to do so. I build my body as 
I need it, or revert it to vapor when its use is over. 
Child’s play, to my magic, O Stranger. ... You 
disbelieve? See!” 

She arose, a vision of alluring loveliness, passed 
deliberately through the fire, and seated herself at my 
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side so closely that I could sense the magnetic radia- 
tions of her. 

“You may touch me, take me in your arms if you 
will, kiss my lips till your blood is aflame, and cool 
your ardor in my embrace, nor shall you find me 
unresponsive!” 

Her rounded arms stole about my neck like soft, 
satiny serpents. 

“So,” she murmured. “Am I not tangible? 
Desirable, too? Take me, and I will be to you as no 
other, woman, or spirit, or ghost, fiend, devil, or 
angel in all the universe can ever be! Power and 
wisdom and rulership will I place at your command 
. . . love and passion undreamed hitherto ” 

I had sat immovable, silent up to that point — but 
suddenly I made up for lost time. A violent shove sent 
her asprawl, squarely into the fire; and from my lips 
came a word so descriptive that Earth’s vilest would 
have blushed in outraged modesty had that epithet 
been applied. 

But the seductively lovely Princess of Hell evidently 
took the word as a compliment. And if she were 
angry at being shoved into the fire, she showed no 
sign thereof. Out from the flames she glided, more 
alluring than ever; not a hair of her dusky tresses 
disturbed; with never a blemish on her gold-bronze 
skin; and with a provocative smile on her curving lips. 

“What you have called me — I would be even that, 
for you,” she sighed languorously. “You and I were 
meant for each other since ever Eternity began ” 

But at that, I exploded! Meant for that she-devil? 
I? My hand shot out, seizing her slender throat in a 
vise-like grip, mercilessly. 
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“You !” The word was even worse than the first 

epithet I had used. “Since arrow and sword fail, lets 
see what choking will do!” 

I tightened my clutch, putting forth all my 
strength. For good measure, I drove my fist into her 
face — and nearly dislocated my arm! For the Princess 
of Hell, she-fiend— ghost- woman— or whatsoever she 
really was, or had been, simply wasn’t there! In fact, I 
wondered if she’d ever been there, or had I dozed, 
and dreamed? . . . 

“It was no dream. King Karan!” 

The voice was full, sonorous, pleasant. Glancing 
up, I saw a tall, stately old man, bareheaded, smiling 
in amity. 

“Zarf! Koto! UpP' I shouted, leaping to my feet, 
sword in hand. The old man raised his hand in pro- 
test. 

“Nay, King Karan, they will sleep unless I release 
them from their slumber. That she-fiend put them 
into a trance from which only someone with power 
greater than hers can arouse them. Nor will I do so 
until after you and I confer on a matter of mutual 
benefit.” 

“Who are you?” I demanded. “And what devilment 
do you plan against me and my comrades?” 

“Yon sleeper— Zarf— told you of a magician; and 
you set forth to seek that one, did you not? Well, I 
am he whom you seek, and your journey is at an end. 
King Karan. Knowing of your coming, I was 
prepared to greet you as soon as you entered my do- 
mains— and this ruined city marks my borderline. So, 
I am here! 
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“King Karan, you are naught to me, nor I to you. 
But we have a common enemy— Djl Grml Between 
him and me there lies an ancient feud. You he has 
wronged. There is a service— I get that from your 
mind — which you hope I can and will render you. 

“Karan, King afar from your crown, throne, and 
kingdom, you are a bold and resourceful man, and 
your two companions are worth an army of ordinary 
folk. Render me one service, faithfully, without eva- 
sion or quibble, and I will release your locked mem- 
ory! Well?” 

“Arouse Zarf and Koto,” I commanded. “If you be 
the one I seek, they will identify you, nor will they 
harm you, I, Karan, give you protection!” 

He actually laughed at that, although there was 
more of admiration than derision in his laugh. 

“Bold as ever, King Karan,” he complimented. “As 
you have said, so will I do.” He made a slight-gesture, 
murmuring something 1 could not catch. “Now, 
speak, in a whisper if you will, and see if they be 
asleep.” 

As I complied, they came abruptly to their feet, 
fully alert . . . they took one look ... on Koto’s ugly 
face came such an expression of ghastly fear that I 
hastened to assure him he was in no danger. Zarf 
bowed in respect, albeit he showed no fear. Our 
visitor spoke, in a courteous manner: 

“You know me, Zarf? You, too, Baron Koto?” 

“You are Agnor Halit, the mighty magician I per- 
suaded my King to seek,” Zarf responded gravely. 

Koto nodded vehemently. “My father says you have 
more power than the devil himself, O Agnor Halit.” 

“Is King Karan satisfied?” 
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“I am,” I confirmed, “But why do you meet me 
here, rather than making me journey all the way to 
your abode?” 

“For this reason — the service I ask, if I am to 
release your inhibited memory, will take you back on 
your path, even to the near shore of the Sea of the 
Dead. And so, I save you many long, weary days of 
travel, hardship and danger.” 

“And this service?” 

“Give heed, then, and I will explain. There is a 
treasure I would fain possess. There be good reasons 
why I may not go after it myself, yet those reasons 
would not affect you. Truth to tell, it is hidden in the 
territory ruled by another magician who knows not it 
is there. The one who hid this treasure is another 
magician . . . long ago he hid the priceless thing for 
some dire reason of his own. It is the statue of a nak- 
ed, beautiful female; yet it is an enormous jewel — a 
flawless sapphire, a trifle over half life-size ” 

“No sapphire in all the worlds was ever that big,” I 
objected. But Agnor Halit merely smiled as he 
assented: 

“True! But magic works wonders. King Karan. 
Your throne is made of a huge chrysolite, albeit not 
in all the worlds was a chrysolite ever that big! Still 
are you ‘King Karan of the Chrysolite Throne?’ Magic 
made your throne from certain substances, yet a 
trader in gems would tell you it is genuine 
chrysolite! ... 

“This sapphire statue was made from flesh and 
blood by enchantment. It is the actual body of a 
witch who dared withstand a great magician, long 
ago, until he conquered her by treachery. For punish- 
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merit he transmuted her to sapphire reducing her size 
to that of a half-grown child, and so left her a 
beautiful image in which her soul is still prisoned. 
But once I have that image in my possession, I will 
have a hold upon him. . . . 

“He hated her so greatly that after turning her to 
crystal, he could in nowise abide to look upon her 
constantly: wherefore he hid her in a submerged 
cavern near this shore of the Sea of the Dead. But 
that cavern can be entered — at times.” 

“And if I bring to you this statue ” 

“Then will I release the bonds that hold your 
memory in abeyance. So be it that you release the 
Sapphire Image to me, without any reservation or 
quibble — your memories of all the past will be 
perfect. I, Agnor Halit, magician, do pledge you this, 
Karan of Octolan. And my pledges I do keep to the 
last atom. I have wrought every known sin, and many 
nameless evils — but of one thing is Agnor Halit thus 
far guiltless — a broken promise!” 

“It is well,” I answered. And not to be outdone by 
him, a dealer in all unholiness, I gave pledge in 
return: “I, Karan, will deliver to you that treasure if I 
succeed in carrying out my venture, nor will I claim 
part or parcel in it. For aught I care, you may shatter 
it to blue slivers the moment I deliver it to you.” 

A demoniacal light flickered momentarily in that 
dark sorcerer’s eyes as he said vindictively: 

“I may do an even stranger thing than that, once 
the thing is in my possession!” 

“I am not concerned with your mysteries,” I shrug- 
ged. “All I need to know about you is that you and I 
have an agreement which we both intend to keep. 
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Now, tell me all you can. that I may surely find that 
place where the Sapphire Image is hidden.” 

So for the rest of the night we three sat listening 
while that gentle-seeming old man told us in detail all 
he knew about our course — while at the same time he 
warned us frankly that we were going direct into the 
worst antechamber of Hell when we reached the en- 
trance to the cavern. And, ^s we later found out for 
ourselves, he understated. . . . 

“Lord Karan,” Koto said, pointing— “unless Agnor 
Halit lied, yon place is the entrance to the cavern we 
seek.” 

We dismounted after one glance, for the marks 
were unmistakable. Five huge boulders indicated the 
angles of a pentagon; in the center, a pool, evidently 
filled with water from the Sea of the Dead through 
some underground channel. To substantiate this sup- 
position, the surface of the pool heaved with the 
heaving of the surges along the beach some few hun- 
dred yards distant. 

Even as we watched, the surface became violently 
agitated; a vortex formed, became a miniature 
whirlpool, making queer sucking noises, strange 
gurglings and whistling moans. This lasted for up- 
ward of an hour. After that, the surface became level 
and still. 

Then abruptly came a change. In the very center a 
huge bubble rose and burst, polluting the atmosphere 
with a most unholy stench. More bubbles rose and the 
stench grew worse. Bubbles came continually, and 
the pool boiled like a cauldron, filling the air with 
horrible odor. Then again the surface stilled. 
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Now my courage well-nigh forsook me, and without 
shame I admit it. For I knew I’d have to dive into 
that loathly pool while the vortex pulled downward; 
and come up — if ever I did come up — while the bub- 
bles arose! And it was in nowise a pleasing prospect. 
After we’d been studying the pool for some time, Zarf 
evidently came to the same conclusion I had reached, 
for he said bluntly: 

“My King, that old devil, Agnor Halit laid a trap 
for you! It is well known that King Karan does not 
lightly break his word. But if I, Zarf, have aught to 
say about this matter, here is once Karan of Octolan 
breaks a pledge, nor gives it a second thought. To 
plunge into that pool is the act of a madman. If that 
damned sorcerer wants that image so badly, let him 
come and dive for it himself. He will only go to Hell a 
little sooner, through a most befitting gateway, and 
this region of space will be that much improved 
because of his absence!’’ 

“But my memory, Zarf?” 

“Once you’ve gone into that filthy hole, you’ll have 
no need for it, as you’ll not come up to use it! Nay, let 
us rather go back to Koto’s hut and plot to regain 
your kingdom. If successful, we can than force Djl 
Grm to undo his foul sorcery — — ” 

“Not so fast, Zarf,” Koto interrupted. “My father 
warned our King to comply with Agnor Halit’s re- 
quest, and said that if he did, all would go well with 
his plans. But my father said, too, that if our King 
refused, he’d regret it all his life long.” 

Now Zarf and I looked at each other blankly, for 
there was truth in what Koto had just said. 

“I wonder if there is any other way to regain that 
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statue,” I suggested tentatively. 

“I know a good way,” Koto said simply. “It is just 
this: Koto goes down, and comes up with the image, 
or stays dovm there with it. And if aught goes wrong. 
Koto can well be spared ” 

“Nay, my Koto,” I said huskily, for I was deeply 
moved by the faithful fellow’s loyal and courageous 
proffer — “I can ill spare ” 

A gurling noise from the pool. Koto rose abruptly, 
said no word and gaye no sign, but dived like a frog, 
head first, into the center of the rapidly forming 
whirlpool. Neither Zarf, nor I had been alert enough 
to prevent him, for he had moved too quickly. We 
stared at each other, open-mouthed in amazement. 

“King Karan,” Zarfs voice rang like a clarion— 
“when you regain your kingdom remember that brave 
fool, Baron Koto of the Red Wilderness, and 
sometimes think of— Zarf!” 

Splash! 

I stood alone, gaping stupidly at the spot where two 
splendid, loyal noblemen had disappeared. The 
vortex was growing weaker — it would cease ere 
long— then an eternity of waiting, hoping — perhaps 
they would never come up— I’d be alone— never see 
them again — I, a King minus crown, throne, realm, 
memory, wife, subjects— why! the only subjects I 
knew or cared about. . . . 

I took a deep full breath, and dived. 

That vile fluid that stank so abominably hurt worse 
than it smelt. It was actually corrosive. It bit! Raw 
potash lye is its nearest comparison. ... I was still 
head down and going deeper. I was spinning with the 
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swirling until I grew dizzy. My eyeballs felt as if burn- 
ing out of their sockets from that acrid solu- 
tion-down, down, and down! A faint, dimly seen 
blue light struck horizontally through the 
whirlpool — two vague, shadowy figures harely seen as 
I whirled in that mad headlong dance — a powerful 
grip clamped fast on one of my ankles and I thought 
I was being rent apart — the vortex hated to let 
go — but that mighty pull at my leg would not be 
denied — I looked up into Koto’s ugly face — then 
Zarfs voice, heavy with reproach: 

“King Karan, is this well? Go back, I pray you, as 
soon as the bubbles rise!” 

But at that, I flatly refused, standing on my royal 
dignity; and I made them yield the point, maugre 
their stubborn insistence. 

A tunnel stretched away into the dim distance, and 
up that tunnel we started — toward what? Steadily the 
blue light became stronger, and in my mind arose the 
certitude that it emanated from the Blue Image. 
Demon faces peered at us from cracks and crevices, 
but none of the devils of the place found hardihood 
to attack us. 

The tunnel debouched into a great cavern. In the 
exact center, on a mound of bleached skulls stood the 
source of the blue radiance — the Sapphire Witch 
herself. I gasped in awed admiration at the flawless 
perfection of her beauty— and suddenly, how I did 
hate that sorcerer Agnor Halit, to whom I’d promised 
to deliver that exquisite Image of Incomparable 
Loveliness! Cheerfully would I have bartered the em- 
pires of the universe for its possession — did I but own 
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those empires — nor would I have considered the price 
exorbitant, I wanted it — / wanted it\ And I’d 
pledged 

Around that mound, in a ring on the floor of the 
cavern, lay many stones. Half the size of human 
heads they were, round as balls, and no two were of 
the same color. Every one was aglow, softly, with in- 
ward lights, as if each were afire deep inside — dark 
reds there were; dull orange; dusky blues, garish 
greens and sinister purples. We knew they were sen- 
tient, malignant, resenting our intrusion! Koto 
responded by kicking one stone that was apparently 
sneering at him and radiating contempt. At the im- 
pact of Koto’s foot, the smoldering stone gave forth a 
metallic clang like a smitten gong, rose straight in the 
air to the level of Koto’s face — then hurtled straight 
at him with a speed that would have cracked his 
skull, had not Zarf struck at the Flying Stone with his 
sword and deflected its course. 

A dozen of them promptly left the floor and flew at 
Zarf— who as promptly turned and fled. But he was 
actuated by discretion rather than fear. I saw him 
race headlong into a crack in the tunnel wall — and 
shortly, the devil who dwelt therein came tumbling 
out, well-nigh sheared in two by Zarfs sword. 
Evidently Zarf preferred coping with devils, to the 
Flying Stones. Koto, having the same idea, hastily 
retreated to the tunnel mouth — and I went with 
Koto. In another moment Zarf rejoined us there, 
grinning sheepishly. The Flying Stones did not follow 
us that far from the Blue Statue . . . 

We stood disconsolate, wondering how we were to 
pass their formidable menance — and as if to show us 
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how futile was our quest, of a sudden the entire ring 
of Flying Stones levitated to the height of a man’s 
shoulders and head, and commenced to swirl about 
the Sapphire Witch who stood so serene on her altar 
of skulls. Truly a strange goddess, and guarded by 
even stranger acolytes! 

Fast and faster swirled the Flying Stones, their col- 
ored lights glowing more and more brightly — faster 
yet, until we could no longer distinguish any single 
stone — they were merely a beautiful, gleaming blur of 
fire — gradually a humming sound became audible, 
swelling in volume till it became a roar like the 
diapason of a mighty organ — soon it became 
distinguishable as a chant of warning! . . . 

And at that, a sort of madness came upon me. I 
had come for that image — to bear it away — not to 
stand and look at it from a distance. And that image 
I meant to take, forthwith! In my rage, all else 
faded— kingdom, wife, subjects, memory, Agnor 
Halit, Djl Grm, Zarf, Koto, even my own welfare 
mattered not. I ran forward shouting: 

“Fools! I am Karan of Octolan! I have come for 
that image! It shall be mine! Down and lie still I say!” 

Now who was I, after all, that those Flying Stones 
should obey me? Yet so it was! The fiery band settled 
down instantly. I walked confidently forward, picked 
up the image, and so, back to where Zaff and Koto 
stood staring in amazed incredulity. 

“Somewhat of magic my King knows, it appears!” 
gasped Koto shakily. I myself could hardly believe it. 
But the fact remained that I held the statue in my 
arms. And we three walked down that tunnel, nor did 
aught bother us all the way to the upper world! 
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Once at the surface, we wiped the foulness of the 
pool from the lovely image, and stood actually ador- 
ing the matchless treasure in the clear 
light . . . looked suddenly up, and saw Koto’s father, 
and with him that utterly damned sorcerer, Djl Grm. 

The sorcerer clutched swiftly for the image, but as 
swiftly Zarf spun his sword in a glittering wheel of 
defense in front of it — and the magician flinched 
back. Then he pointed a finger — and Zarf became 
temporarily paralyzed. Koto snatched up the image, 
and tucking it beneath his left arm, he waggled his 
formidable bludgeon under the sorcerer’s nose with a 
meaning gesture. 

“Try that trick on me!’’ he invited grimly. But the 
magician, for some reason, declined Koto’s urgent in- 
vitation. Instead, I became aware of rapid inter- 
change of telepathic speech between Koto’s father 
and Djl Grm. The great Elemental turned to Koto. 

“Are you my son?” 

“That, you should know best,” Koto responded 
with a grim smile. He seemed to know what was com- 
ing next. 

“Then,” his father commanded— “give the Blue 
Image to its proper owner!” 

“No!” and Koto shook his head defiantly. “It is not 
seemly that my King should carry burdens while I, his 
follower, go empty-handed. I carry it for him. His it 
is by right of power— for he made the Flying Stones 
yield to him their trust, and he bore it away from the 
Altar of Skulls, unmolested!” 

The Elemental grew black with rage. His eyes 
flamed crimson, and their awful glare frightened Zarf 
and me. Koto looked perturbed, but a faint reddish 
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spark began flickering in his eyes, too. 

“Give that Image to Djl Grm, / said!" The Elemen- 
tal’s voice held a note of awful finality. 

Koto’s arm flew back and swept forward again, and 
his bludgeon smashed full in his father’s face. 

“My father you are,” Koto howled in fury— “but 
Karan is my King!” 

Unharmed by the impact, the Elemental gravely 
handed Koto his great club. But it was to me he 
spoke; 

“King Karan, I said I might yet be proud of 
Koto — / am!” Then to the sorcerer, sternly; 

“Djl Grm, I know your power — and I know its 
limitations. And I know, likewise, what you have in 
mind. Summon your legions if you dare and I will 
summon mine. And what that will mean to us both 
ere all be ended, you know, as do I! To a certain ex- 
tent, I aided you in this affair, for I wished to see how 
big my son had grown in the service of his King— and 
I am proud of his loyalty. So long as my son shall 
cleave to him, Karan of Octolan is my ally and 
friend. Djl Grm, is it peace — or war}" 

The magician seemed like to explode with impotent 
fury. Suddenly he vanished with a scream of baffled, 
venomous rage. Then came a terrific sensation, com- 
parable only to the emotion an arrow must feel as it 
leaves the string of a powerful bow. 

Koto, still holding the Sapphire Image under his 
left arm and his great club clenched in his right 
fist — Zarf and I, still holding our drawn swords — and 
Koto’s father, smiling as if pleased that he had 
broken openly with Djl Grm — stood looking at each 
other, hardly knowing what to say. But one thing we 
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three realized — Koto’s father had once again 
displayed his control of the forces of Nature, and we 
were in the city of ghosts, where I had promised to 
meet Agnor Halit. The Elemental said something to 
Koto that made him grin from ear to ear; then it 
vanished. 

Night. And we three sat by a brightly burning 
campfire. Not one of us cared to sleep. We were tak- 
ing no chances on some unexpected treachery assail- 
ing us at the last moment. Again and again I had 
tried to reach Agnor Halit mentally, bidding him 
come get his Blue Image and give me my price, that I 
might be done with a distasteful business; because / 
wanted that statue for myself, and also because I 
liked old Agnor Halit not one whit better than his 
fellow sorcerer, Djl Grm. And the sooner I was quit of 
further doings with either or both of those two, the 
more pleased I’d be. . . . But Agnor Halit came not. 
A hope dawned in my mind — perhaps he had met 
with some disaster. Then Koto caught my mind and 
spoiled that idea. 

“Nay! He lives. He will come whenever it pleases 
him to come — till then — we — can — but — wait.’’ 

Koto sagged where he sat, slumped ove^ on his 
side — and snored! Zarf, a second later, did likewise. 
Amazed, I shouted at them. As well shout at two solid 
rocks! I grew afraid at that, for I saw what was 
toward — they, of their own free wills, would never 
have acted thus! Some malign power had wrought a 
sleep spell on them, and I was left to face whatever 
might happen. And it started immediately! 
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The ruined city was materializing as it was before 
calamity fell upon it! Stone upon stone, tier upon tier, 
story upon story, tower and turret and pylon, pin- 
nacle, spire and dome, it grew in might and beauty, 
albeit the might suggested cruelty and the beauty was 
wholly evil. 

The streets filled with people — men, women, and 
little children; and on no face did I see aught written 
of good, but only all wickedness. Before I could 
decide what to do, of a sudden a detachment of 
soldiery bore down on me, surrounding me before I 
could rise to my feet. Again I shouted to Zarf and 
Koto; and deep as was the slumber-spell. Koto’s brain 
must have caught, in part, my warning. For he 
moved uneasily, flinging out one arm restlessly. That 
arm fell across the image where it lay wrapped in my 
cloak. 

Roughly I was yanked to my feet. The soldiers 
disregarded the two others, for some reason. Through 
the streets they led me, into a splendid edifice that 
proved to be a temple of the loathly devil -gods I had 
seen depicted on the various rock-faces among the 
ruins. 

Seated on a resplendent throne was the seductively 
lovely Princess of Hell, looking more alluring than 
when first I saw her. Languidly smiling, she ad- 
dressed me as if naught but utmost amity had marked 
our former brief acquaintance. 

“All this I have wrought for your sake, O Stranger 
for whom I yearn. I did it that you might have proof 
it is no weakling wraith who seeks your love, but one 
truly great, powerful, and — if you will have it 
so — kindly disposed toward you.” 
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“What do you really want of me?” I demanded 
bluntly. “I’m not a total fool, to believe you’re actual- 
ly in love with me, a mere mortal nobody!” 

“A mere mortal nobody?” The Princess smiled, 
highly amused. “Karan of Octolan, Lord of the 
Chrysolite Throne, is hardly a mere mortal nobody. 
You do yourself injustice, for you are very much a 
man. And not a maid in all my train but would be 
happy to be your mate — and myself most of all. 

“Secretly, you regard me as a fiend. Well, I ami 
But I want you to know me fully. Between such as I, 
and your sort, exists an almost impassable bar- 
rier— unless one of your sort invites one of my order 
across the border. You have a different magnetism, 
highly beneficial to us, and we delight to bathe 
therein, returning in exchange a portion of our own 
powerful vibrations. Thus impregnated, new powers 
and capacities are yours for the wielding. 

“We ‘fiends’ do not seek your souls! Most of your 
souls are not worth having, so weak, so embryonic are 
they. Not good enough to attain to celestial realms, 
nor wicked enough to be welcome in Hell, naught re- 
mains for most of your race but return, life after life, 
to some of the material planes. But within you, 
Karan, are great capacities for absolute Evil or ab- 
solute Good. A, fit mate for even me — ” 

“You’ve said enough,” I interrupted harshly. “Mate 
with you? Give you of my magnetic radiations — draw 
from you strength, power, and capacities? Why, you 
she-devil, sooner would I spend eternity adoring 
hopelessly ” 

“That Blue Witch you stole,” she hissed venomous- 
ly. “O Fool ten thousand times accursed! You dare 
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compare me to that icy cold crystal that can not 
move? I would have crowned you Lord of Hell itself 
in a century’s time, had you accepted my offer; but 
since you dare to refuse me — you shall pay! ...” 

And pay I did! 

In obedience to some unspoken command from the 
infuriated she-fiend, a particularly malignant- 
appearing priest stepped forward from amidst a 
group of his kind. I had never before seen a face so 
utterly unhuman. His body was more ape like than 
man-like. 

The priest laid one prehensile paw on my 
shoulder — and received a smashing blow full in the 
face from my fist. The priest did not even change ex- 
pression, but my fist felt as if I had hit a solid rock. 
Holding me at arm’s length, he jabbed me lightly 
with one finger. He knew anatomy and neurology, 
that devil-priest, for that light touch wrung a gasp of 
agony from me, and brought the cold sweat from 
every pore of my body, while it sent a terrific thrill 
like commingled ice and fire along every fiber of my 
nervous system. That was merely a preliminary. . . . 

A vise-like grip on my temples with thumb and 
finger — what sort of uncanny powers did that devil- 
priest control? And throb after throb of lance-like 
twinges tore through my brain, each one a solid im- 
pact, each impact worse than the preceding one; un- 
til at each twinge bright sparks burst within my skull, 
rending and searing the tissues of my brain, and I, all 
fortitude lost, howled, moaned, shrieked and yelled 
like any madman in Bedlam as those awful pulsations 
continued into an eternity of anguish. 
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But that became monotonous. My howls were too 
much alike, and wearied the Princess. The devil- 
priest tried a new one. Releasing my temples, he 
lightly slapped me on the chest with the flat of his 
hand, meantime blowing his breath on my 
forehead. . . . 

A most delightful sense of surcease from torture 
after anguish unbearable swept all through me, and I 
sighed my relief; but that devil-priest ran his thumb 
along my spine, once, and the terrific agony of that 
caress made all I had suffered previously seem but ex- 
quisite delight! 

Stepping back a pace, the devil -priest levelled his 
arm, his stiffly extended fingers pointing straight at 
me, and I commenced to gyrate, at first slowly, then 
with ever accelerating speed; fast and faster, and 
faster yet, until the surroundings became a blur — and 
faster still, until the surroundings and the blur, too, 
disappeared, and naught remained but myself aspin 
on my own axis! 

Crash! 

The motion was instantaneously reversed, and what 
ghastly effect that simple action had upon me can 
never be imagined or described. It had to be 
undergone to be understood, and what little sense I’d 
still managed to retain thus far left me entirely. . . . 

I awoke! I was stretched out on a couch, suffused 
with untenable fatigue, acutely conscious of agonies 
endured beyond all endurance. . . . 

“O my beloved! Such sufferings! But never again! In 
my arms, O loved man, shall you regain strength and 
know bliss beyond all thinking.” 

Hovering over me, holding me in her arms, 
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shielding and protecting me from further harm, was a 
superbly beautiful woman. Azure was her hair, blue 
as the midsummer skies was her shimmering skin that 
shone with a clear luster surpassing any gem; yet in 
nowise was she a stone statue, but a living, breathing, 
loving, tender, soft-bodied woman of flesh and blood! 
I reached up feeble arms about her neck, drawing her 
down to me— -almost had her lips touched mine — a 
lambent reddish light flickered momentarily in her 
wondrous blue eyes 

“You infernal bag!” 

It was but a putrid corpse I held so lovingly within 
the circle of my arms — and in it the worms and mag- 
gots were acrawl! . . . 

The Princess of Hell, on her gorgeous throne, gave 
utterance to a trill of merry laughter at the success of 
that final glamorous torment of the man who had 
dared refuse her proffered love. . . . 

That laugh changed to a shriek of fury ere the last 
silvery note of her mirth died out! Facing her where 
she sat surrounded by her guards and courtiers, stood 
a tall, robed figure, grimly eyeing her in a silence 
more fraught with menace than any words could have 
conveyed. 

“Agnor Halit!” she screamed in a paroxysm of ter- 
ror, as she recognized the mighty sorcerer. 

“Even so, O Princess of Hell, Queen over a ghostly 
race and a ghost city that I shattered with my magic, 
ages agone. And now! For that you have not felt the 
weight of my hand in the last few centuries, you have 
grown overbold. You actually dared molest this man. 
knowing that he was at the time engaged in serving 
my purpose!” 
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Agnor Halit drew from the breast of his robe a 
most peculiar reptile, more like a short, extremely 
thick centipede than aught else. He held it up be- 
tween thumb and finger. His words came slow, heavy, 
laden with doom; 

“Into this vileness shalt thou go, nor ever come 
forth from it until I, Agnor Halit, am no more!” 

He flung the small abhorrence on the dais, before 
the feet of the Princess. It remained there, im- 
movable, its full eyes fixed on her face; and she stared 
back in awe-stricken, horrified fascination. 

The sorcerer stretched out his arms, his quivering 
fingers aimed at the beauteous, erotic fiend trembling 
in an ecstasy of fear there on her sumptuous seat. 
Over guards and courtiers, priests and populace an 
icy terror fell; they stood staring with incredulous 
eyes, immovable — I myself could scarce breathe from 
the suspense of that tense waiting. . . . 

The Princess of Hell began to shrink. Small and 
smaller she became, dwindling visibly before our 
eyes — she became as tiny as the reptile — every ex- 
quisite feature of her loveliness remained intact, in 
miniature — a gray mist swirled between reptile and 
Princess — became one! 

Agnor Halit snapped finger and thumb, deliberate- 
ly, insultingly contemptuous. At the “Tshuk" he 
made, the entire scene vanished! 

I rubbed my eyes ... I could not believe ... a 
tiny reptile, most resembling a centipede, ran before 
my foot and around the corner of a boulder . . . but 
facing me was the sorcerer I sought. . . . 

“King Karan, you had a narrow escape,” he 
assured me, earnestly. “But she is harmless now. Not 
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even her devil-friends can enable her to work further 
mischief. She will be naught but a venomous worm so 
long as I shall continue to live— and as I may perish 
only by one method which none knows save me, she is 
like to endure for ages! Her bite might prove 
dangerous, but the fear I inspired in her will prevent 
her from trying that, even.” 

While talking, we had drawn to where lay Zarf and 
Koto. At our arrival they sat up as if waking from a 
natural nap. Zarf stared at the magician with un- 
disguised hostility. Koto, most surprisingly, gave the 
magician a wide grin of welcome; more, he threw 
back my cloak and permitted Agnor Halit to see that 
we actually had the image he so desired. But Koto 
kept nigh, with a wary eye on the sorcerer’s every 
move. Agnor Halit’s eyes gleamed with a baleful 
light, his voice held a note of repressed, unholy ex- 
ultation: 

“King Karan, I am ready to fulfd my part of our 
pact. Once again, are you willing to renounce all 
claim to this Sapphire Image, yielding it to me to do 
with as may please my whim?” 

“I am,” I replied briefly. “Take the thing and give 
my price to me — the release of my memory. I grow 
weary of this magic and mystery-mongering, and 
would be about my own proper affairs.” 

“Not so fast,” grinned Koto as the sorcerer turned 
eagerly to the statue. “King Karan has shown you his 
part of the bargain. Touch this image, ere you fulfil 
your part — which is not visible, but must be made 
evident to King Karan’s satisfaction — and you have 
the father of Koto to reckon with — and, Agnor Halit, 
his power is greater than yours. If you doubt 
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that — try conclusions with him! Shall I, his son, sum- 
mon him?” 

“King Karan,” and Agnor Halit ignored Koto com- 
pletely— “your word is inviolable, nor do I break 
promises. Yet Baron Koto is right. I can see your 
part — and you shall receive mine ere I take my pay- 
ment. Is that satisfactory?” 

“Magician,” I exclaimed, impatient, “do more, and 
talk less! And you. Koto, let him have the thing as 
suits him best. I have taken his word, even as he ac- 
cepts mine. Shall we quibble endlessly?” 

“Yet will I do even as Baron Koto wishes,” the 
sorcerer smiled. He laid his left hand on the back of 
my neck. The forefinger of his other hand he pressed 
tightly against my forehead just between the 
eyebrows. 

A slight tingling flowed from that fingertip, 
through my brain, to the center of the palm against 
my neck. A tiny spark like a distant star lit in the 
center of my brain. It grew and grew, filling my en- 
tire skull with a silvery-golden brilliance shot through 
with coruscations and sparkling, scintillant 
flashes. . . . 

CRASH! 

Insofar as I was aware of anything, my head had 
just exploded! . . . All the agonies I had ever ex- 
perienced were as naught compared to that! I was so 
absolutely stunned I could not even fall down and die! 
Across immeasurable voids came a trumpet-like voice: 

“King Karan, I have kept my promise!” 

I blinked, and my dazed mind cleared. Gods and 
Devils! ... In one terrific rush, I knew all! Not one 
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trifling detail of all the long reign in Octolan as 
Karan of the Chrysolite Throne was lacking in my 
memory! And thereupon my soul descended into Hell 
even as I stood facing that damnable sorcerer who 
openly sneered in my very face, gloating over my 
mental anguish — for I knew one thing which wrecked 
all benefits I had hoped to gain by my memory’s 
restoration. . . . 

That Sapphire Image was the actual body of my 
wife and Queen, Mehullra, transmuted by the hellish 
magic of that rebel sorcerer, Djl Grm, into a flawless 
jewel, with her pure soul imprisoned within the 
depths of the wondrous blue crystal — and / had re- 
nounced all claim to the image, thereby giving my 
royal spouse to another sorcerer quite as evil as the 
one I’d rescued her from! . . . 

“Karan, becozened and bejaped King, I claim my 
price!’’ 

“Take it— you— devil!” I managed to gasp finally, 
albeit my soul was dying within me, and my anguish 
was plainly visible to my followers. . . . 

“Take the image, magician,” Koto grinned. 

Almost was I tempted to slay Koto for ginning like 
that when my very soul was suffering all the agonies 
of dissolution without the comfort of death’s release. 

Agnor Halit moved not from where he stood. Only 
he pointed his finger at the image. A pink mist en- 
shrouded the statue, turned to a deep rose-red, then 
to scarlet, and finally became crimson like rich blood. 
Gradually it faded, and a living, breathing woman, 
radiantly lovely, arose from where she lay on the hard 
ground, stood erect, turned, smiling at me with an 
unmistakable light in her great softly shining 
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eyes — she stretched out longing arms — Koto flung my 
cloak about her, concealing her exquisite perfection 
from the avid gaze of the sorcerer — she spoke, and 
the music of her voice tore my heart with its 
sweetness: 

“Karan! My Karan! After all these dreary years! I 
am still all yours. . . 

“Nay!” Agnor Halit interrupted harshly. “Karan 
has renounced all his claim to you! You are minel” 

That devilish magician, inspired by the malice 
common to all his ilk, had perpetrated upon me a 
treachery so utterly fiendish that even the demons in 
Hell must have shrieked and rocked in glee upon 
their white-hot brazen seats! 

He opened his mouth to its fullest extent, and peals 
of gargantuan laughter bellowed forth. In a daze, I 
noted dimly that Koto had stooped and now held 
something in his hand — why! it looked like a short 
thick worm — or a centipede. . . . 

“Agnor Halit!” Koto spoke with a sneer more bitter 
than aught the sorcerer knew how to use — “King 
Karan gave you the image, to do with as pleased your 
whim — but he gave not his wife! Upon her you have 
no claim! But I, Koto of the Red Wilderness, in her 
place give you — t/izs!” 

Flung with unerring accuracy, the tiny reptile, 
writhing and twisting, shot from Koto’s hand, disap- 
pearing in the yawning cavity of the sorcerer’s mouth. 

Agnor Halit closed his mouth with a gulp of sur- 
prize. He staggered — his face turned to a ghastly 
greenish hue — the body that had so long defied the 
ravages of death dashed itself to the ground, rolling 
in hideous torture — convulsion after convulsion shook 
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it — then slowly ceased— and a second later we were 
gazing, incredulous, at a carrion corpse that stank 
most outrageously and in which the worms and mag- 
gots were already at work. 

“Somewhat of magic Koto knows,” Koto grinned. 
“While my body lay still, my spirit went with my King 
and saw all; then, returning, I dreamed the secret 
Agnor Halit deemed that none knew save himself! 
The Princess of Hell crawled into my hand that I 
might use her, and so, she revenged herself! Agnor 
Halit is now in Hell, where she can deal with him ac- 
cording to her fancy!” 

We mounted our great birds. My Queen sat before 
me, my arm steadying her. Before us, smiling 
pleasantly, was Koto’s father. Koto grinned at him. 

“Am I your son?” 

“I myself could have wrought no better,” re- 
sponded the great Elemental, generously. 

“Your son is sorry his father has lost his once 
mighty power.” Koto’s tone was lugubrious in the ex- 
treme. 

“Lost my power?” 

“Aye! My King would rest tonight within my castle 
on the far edge of the Red Wilderness, my 
Barony— yet here we sit on these ugly, slow 
birds ...” 

Again the fury of the elements were loosed for my 
benefit. . . . We slept that night at Koto’s castle! 
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There are some dooms you have to go to meet. 




Vesontane rode into the Southern Waste. The 
frigid sunshine became a blue fire reflected in his 
coal-black armour; the wind unrolled his umber hair. 

The fertile lovely land of Krennok was far behind 
him, and his king’s house, and the warrior 
brotherhood in which he had won his place with 
spear and sword. Two beautiful women were left 
behind him also, each wondrous in her own way, 
pale, and melanine, slender as a flower stalk, lush as 
a rose. Even his name was, to all effect, left behind 
him, for in Krennok, most had heard of Vesontane, 
but here, in the dead country, few men travelled, and 
less news, and fame died like the grass. 

But the five sisters had heard it, those five shadowy 
witches who had come to Krennok-dol five months 
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ago. They had wailed a prophecy like death, for five 
men, allegedly all heroes, and certainly among them 
was Golbrant, reckoned by most the truest of all the 
king’s warriors, the bravest, the most honourable, the 
best. He had been making music with the gold harp 
which he lifted like a bird from his shoulder. It had a 
woman’s face, the harp, and when the sisters spoke in 
the king’s hall, among the marble pillar-trees, some 
had said the woman on the harp wept acidulous 
green tears, like the sea. Four times the witches had 
spoken. And then they spoke a name Vesontane knew 
better than any other, for it was his own. “Vesontane, 
Vesontane,” they moaned, five reeds sounding as one. 
“Beware the dark genius of the Sombrus Tower which 
stands in the desert on the sun’s left hand.” 

Each prophecy they gave sank in the breast like an 
iron shaft. No man who heard them quite kept his 
colour. Of the five named, none quite kept his soul. 
Some part of it seemed blown away. And presently, 
the five men, too, were blown, like autumn leaves, 
from the house of the king, from the land of Kren- 
nok, away into the wastelands, under the ivory sky. 
Golbrant rode towards the coast, towards the steel 
shelves of the sea, the spot where his warning lay in 
wait for him. But others rode far and wide to shun 
the warnings that had been given them, to dry hills 
where the sisters had spoken of a low-lying swamp, in- 
to withered forests to avoid the prediction of tree-less 
spaces, to the spreadings of misty low-land lakes to 
escape the vision of a pointed mountain. But Veson- 
tane, blown like the rest, restless, from the hold of 
Krennok-dol, sought, as Golbrant did, the scene the 
women had cursed upon him. The southward land on 
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the left hand of the sun. And on the way, word had 
reached him, how he was not sure, by a dream, or 
the voice of a bird calling, that Golbrant had died. It 
was not without a dreadful irony, for, having hunted 
his fa<e along the coast and not found it, Golbrant 
had turned back towards Krennok, but missed the 
road, regained the sea, and come on a tall white 
tower. And in the tower was a blood-haired death — 

In the dawn, Vesontane had built a cairn of stones. 
He had kneeled and prayed for Golbrant’s spirit. In 
the hard rays of the sun, Vesontane took the amber 
cross from about his neck and laid it under the top- 
most shard, a thing of sacrifice for the memory of a 
brother. There was another to avenge Golbrant, and 
many to pray for him. Vesontane possessed even 
another cross, of polished slaty corundum. But there 
is sometimes a need of superfluous show and mean- 
ingless gesture. Vesontane had such a need. 

Rising from the cairn, he left it alone at the brink 
of the day, and rode on. 

* * ♦ -I: ♦ 

The Southern Waste was the palest brown, the 
shade of winter acorns. All such lands tended to 
assume a particular tonal value, and to depart little 
from it. Here and there a desiccated plant seemed to 
balance the sky on its prongs. Stacks of nutmeg-tinted 
rock evolved, floating like enormous ships, their bases 
lost in a tidal haze of dust. And it was cold. Primrose 
clouds let fall a thin dull hail in the west which rat- 
tled over the plain. The sun shone bitterly. 
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***** 

On the third night after he had made the cairn, 
Vesontane dreamed that a girl was watching him. 
Her face was muffled by her hair, or a veil, but she 
bent near, and he felt her eyes. All night he dreamed 
it, dreamed a girl watched him, and when he woke at 
sunrise, he found it was so. 

She stood some paces away, but leaning forward. 
He had slept armoured here, like a mythical insect, 
his horse, blue-grey as smoke, tethered nearby, and a 
fire which had died on the ground between them. 
The girl had established herself as if to make the 
fourth corner or ray of a star formed otherwise by 
fire, horse and man. She was not veiled as in the 
dream, and her powdery hair was bound about her 
head. Vesontane returned her look, and saw that, 
though she was very young, she was ugly. He got to 
his feet, and bowed his head to her for courtesy. She 
was a woman, and had come to him alone in the 
wilderness. It was the habit of the warriors of 
Krennok-dol to honour women, whatever their station 
or their face. 

“Childlady,” Vesontane said to her, “what is it you 
want of me?” 

“Your help,” whispered the young and ugly girl. 

“Tell me how?” 

“A year gone, I wandered by a certain place, and a 
certain creature seized on me and took me prisoner. 
Now I languish in that jail it made, and there I’ll rot 
if rio brave man can set me free.” 

Vesontane touched the blue cross at his throat. 
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“But, childlady, you’re frankly here, standing by 
me in the waste. How also can you be imprisoned 
elsewhere?” 

“Regard what I am,” said the girl. “I am youthful 
but hideous. In reality, I am a woman, and beautiful, 
but the creature keeps my beauty and my years to 
itself. These things it imprisons. Only what is left of 
me is at liberty to wander the plain. Don’t abandon 
me to my anguish.” 

Vesontane crossed himself, and thereafter he saw 
the sunlight shining faintly through her. He heard the 
crunching tread of fate in the dust behind him, but 
could not turn aside. 

“Show me the place where this being imprisons 
you,” he said. 

She raised her arm and pointed. The end of her 
pointing fixed the fifth ray of the star she had made 
with him, his dead fire and the horse. At her finger’s 
end, on the edge of the horizon, there was a slim 
tower, the colour of a shadow. 

“In God’s grace,” said Vesontane quietly, “how is it 
known, or if nameless, speak the title of the plain, as 
you call it hereabouts.” 

“Land or tower have no name,” she said. “But a 
creature dwells there and I am its captive. Fight for 
me, but let me go.” 

“Go then,” he said, and she vanished. 

Though nameless, he knew which tower it was that 
stood before him. 

He ate bread and drank wine. He fed the horse 
and saddled it. He prayed. His face was white, and 
implacable. He mounted the horse, and rode towards 
the dark tower on the horizon. 
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The cold sun climbed, touched the apex, and 
descended. The land flowed, an unrolled carpet of 
stone, superficially changeable, ultimately changeless. 
Vesontane saw cliffs march at the corners of his eyes, 
rising up and sinking down. He saw defiles and chill 
ravines. At noon, he passed through a wood whose 
trees were thin as poles, their lower branches lopped 
to little knobs by a past snow. The leaves on their up- 
per ribs — the boughs curved up there like rib cages of 
skeleton beasts — were also thin and sallow. It was easy 
to keep the dim tower in sight between them. Two 
hours after he had left the sallow wood, he came on 
another. It held a clear dark pool, at which he al- 
lowed the horse to drink. They emerged from the se- 
cond wood in the last hour of the sun. The tower 
looked no nearer. 

When the sun went out, which truly it seemed to 
do in the waste, as if pinched suddenly between earth 
and air, Vesontane dismounted. He prayed, broke his 
fast, and slept. 

In the morning, he repeated the process, mounted, 
rode on. 

By noon, the tower looked no nearer. 

An acrid wind blew, and it hailed again. The 
stones struck his armour like spent arrows in battle. 

When the hail stopped, he saw, between himself 
and the distant tower, long-winged birds circling in 
the sky. Presently he came to a gallows. A man had 
been hanged there months before, and had been 
eaten by the birds. Pickings were so scarce, they still 
congregated in the spot, hopefully but without hope. 
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Vesontane glanced at the bones, and they spoke to 
him. 

“Warrior, are you riding to the Tower Sombrus?” 

Vesontane reined in the horse, which sidled with 
fear. Vesontane drew his sword, and held the cross- 
shaped hilt before him. 

“So I believe. Why do you speak to me?” 

“Why not? Few pass this way. If you reach the 
tower, you’ll find a part of me there.” 

“You will tell me,” said Vesontane, “that in the 
tower lie your skin, your flesh and your blood.” 

“I will.” 

Vesontane laughed shortly. His hands were numb. 

“Tell me, too, how you know the tower’s name?” 

“I forget,” said the bones of the dead man. “Ask 
my flesh, when you find it.” 

A bird swooped and flew in Vesontane’s face, its 
beak greedy for his eyes. He slashed with the sword, 
and the bird fell in two pieces on the ground. 

Vesontane rode away. The other birds did not 
follow him. The bones harped in the wind. 

As the sun was setting, he rode through a gully and 
came out on the shore of a mere. The water was 
smooth as a mirror but, as if the surface had been 
breathed on, it reflected nothing. A pavilion stood on 
the shore by the mere, like an upended flower-bell, of 
a shade so subtle as to be unrecognisable. The sun 
gave a last red flash and was gone, and the pavilion 
opened. A small retinue appeared, who set out chairs 
and a table and a canopy. Candles were lit into col- 
ourless bloom, and a woman walked from the 
pavilion. 
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She resembled both the women Vesontane had left 
in Krennok. She had the voluptous form of Marguin, 
with whom he lay, and the moon-pale elf face of 
Liliest, the virgin to whom he made songs. But her 
headdress, her hair and her gown were a shadow, and 
her eyes were shadow. 

“Welcome, warrior,” she said. “Dine with me.” 

He knew the food and the wine would be shadows, 
too, but he dism.ounted from the horse, and tethered 
it, and went to her table by the lake. 

It was as he had foreseen. Meat and drink, bread 
and fruit, all ghosts. Even the water in his cup was 
ghostly, though it had a taste of bruised herbs. They 
made conversation, but the woman asked him 
nothing relevant. She said: “How do you find the 
waste; does it compare favourably with other wastes?” 
He told her that it did. She spoke of the tedium of 
sun and moon, passing forever over and over the sky, 
and he agreed with her that it was hard on them, but 
worse for the stars, forever fixed. She had one of her 
shadows bring him a shadowy harp. Vesontane 
plucked shadows from it. He sang her a song he had 
fashioned to Liliest, but added words he had spoken 
in the joy of her bed to Marguin. His voice rang pure 
and sound across the silences of the night, and he 
thought of Golbrant, and the woman-faced harp, 
strummed now only by the currents of the sea. 

The woman rose and took Vesontane’s hand and 
led him into the pavilion. Her touch was real, and 
when he drew her into his arms the rest of her was 
real, and she seemed to burn him with the heat of her 
blood. A shameful excitement overwhelmed him, for 
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in her he might possess two women together, the 
timid innocent and the sweetly and profanely know- 
ing. But the tower was shadow, the tower of lust must 
be a shadow too. At an unbearable instant she stayed 
him, and whispered in his ear: “I am sealed. Not as a 
maiden, but worse, more closely. Pierce me? Never, 
I’ll promise you.” And when he groaned, she said, 
“The Sombrus Tower divides. The maiden leaves her 
maidenhood, the known woman is robbed another 
way. The tower divides us from ourselves.” 

Just then the cross about his throat brushed the tip 
of her breast and she was gone. The whole pavilion 
lifted up over Vesontane’s head. It became an enor- 
mous bird and flew away across the mere, and he saw 
its solitary reflection as if in burnished steam. 

The crimson moon hung overhead, and he per- 
ceived the tower, far off, miles away. The pain of his 
loins seemed to recede as the tower had receded. 

With his sword, he wrote in the dust of the shore: 

WHY HAVE THEY NAMED YOU SOMBRUS? 

The wind blew the letters away. 

He kneeled and prayed until he slept. He dreamed 
he stood by a cairn of stones. He had raped a girl- 
child, and had come to do penance under the 
scourges of the priests. But there were no priests, only 
a bird sitting on the cairn, which said to him: “Men 
name a thing because they fear it, to make it less. 
The tower has no name. Nor you.” 

Vesontane woke. The lake had disappeared, and 
he could not, for almost an hour, remember his 
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name. 


He rode three further days across the waste, 
towards the tower occasionally called Sombrus. 
Always it stood clear before him, and was never 
obstructed. Where stacks crossed the way, there 
would be a gap exactly adjacent to the shape of the 
tower, so that he could see it. When the hail fell, be- 
tween each stone, the tower stood straight as a long 
needle. In the darkness he saw it, though it was 
almost the tone of the dark. But never did it come 
nearer. Never did he reach it. 

By day, there were strange events. He came to a 
ruin whose chimney smoked, though there was no 
fire. He beheld a snake changing its skin, but it was 
the skin which slithered away. At night, stranger. A 
barge, draped by gauzes, dripping lights, sailed by 
through the air, and stretching up his sword to the 
length of his raised arm, he scratched its keel with a 
rasping noise. 

He rode for two more days. He saw a place like a 
field, but it was a field of skulls, where staked heads 
had been placed on poles. The skulls did not speak, 
and he was now so conditioned that he expected them 
to, listening as he went by. 

His food was gone. The horse grubbed dry burned 
grasses, crisp with morning frost. Now and then, 
there was a stream, but not all of them were real, or 
drinkable. 

The tower stood always before Vesontane, over 
slopes, across ravines, beyond rocks, subsidences, 
dust-bowls. But never did it come nearer. Never did 
he reach it. 

He thought: Eventually 1 must break free of the 
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Southern waste, and cross the boundary of some other 
land. What then? Has it power to persist outside this 
waste? He came to know the tedium of the sun and 
the moon, forced forever to crawl over and over the 
sky. The whole wilderness was enchanted, tainted by 
the tower, and he might never reach the limit of it, as 
he might never reach the tower itself. 

One morning, dizzy with hunger, he woke and 
asked himself what he was doing. He had been 
warned of a doom, and he had diligently pursued it. 
But the doom ran from him. He stared towards the 
slim dark needle on the horizon, no nearer than it 
had been on the day the ugly child-girl had pointed 
to it. Was there dishonour in abandoning an enemy 
who would not stay and give battle? Or in forsaking a 
quest it was beyond his means to accomplish? Perhaps 
the answer was before him in the very elusiveness of 
the phantom. In seeking to confront his fate, he had 
averted it. His heart lightened, but doubt wailed at 
his elbow. A quest incomplete was solely that, a vow 
unkept, a broken thing. And who turned from a flee; 
ing foe had sometimes earned a blade between his 
shoulders. 

Vesontane waited until the sun was three hand- 
spans above the rocks, then he set a fire. There were 
many sides to his nature, and somewhere inside him 
was a pagan, also. As he had built the cairn for 
Golbrant, now he built the fire. Every morning and 
every dusk he had prayed to God, and now he offered 
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to the gods of the waste, cutting a lock of his hair and 
burning it in the fire, throwing in also a ring of dull 
gold from his middle finger. With his sword he made 
a small clean cut in his arm, and offered them his 
blood; he spat, offering the water of his mouth. Last- 
ly, he kneeled again, and performed upon himself the 
deed supposed a sin since it wasted the procreative 
force, with a sick and cringing pleasure spilling his 
seed, shivering, into the pagan fire. 

For a while he lay on his side, looking for a sign, 
either of anger or of absolution, even perhaps of com- 
promise. No sign was vouchsafed him, and at length 
the fire perished. He thought of the green dol hill, 
and Krennok’s saffron skies, of the fruits and vines, 
the hunting, of song, of love. He thought of some 
priest, stern, wise and gentle as a father, the washing 
away of error, and a white rosebud once seen in 
Liliest’s hair, and Marguin’s smooth nails combing his 
arms. 

He saddled the horse and mounted it, and turned 
its head and his own away from the phantom of the 
Sombrus Tower, away from the south, towards the 
north, the border over which he had ridden some 
seventeen days ago, following death. 

Everything at once looked new to him, and he 
gazed at it, swaying slightly with fatigue and disorien- 
tation. The brown earth was studded by glassy peb- 
bles, the rocks veined by quartzes, marbles, carbons. 
The sky was violently still, choked by cloud which had 
been immobilised, though somewhere a narrow wind 
blew, compressed by its passage between tall stones 
and through mean hollows. Having lowered his eyes, 
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next raised his eyes, he now centered them on the 
horizon before him with a wild craving for the empty 
vista which he would see. Continually focusing on the 
tower had become for him like the continual ache of 
an unhealing wound. 

Above, the sky, below, the waste ground, directly 
before him, two knife-cut ridges. And framed be- 
tween them far, far away, the dark tower. 

Vesontane gave a cry. It struck the stillness and 
shattered. He held the horse motionless, and stared at 
the tower before him. Then, slowly, he turned only 
his head, and looked back the way he had been 
travelling. 

There, about a hundred paces off over the plain 
behind him, a rider rode a blue-grey horse 
southward, towards a distant shadow-coloured tower. 
His armour was coal-black, the wind unrolled his 
umber hair. He did not look behind him, as Veson- 
tane was doing, yet suddenly he too cried aloud. He 
too was Vesontane. 

Oh, God deliver me, though I forsook the road of 
my destiny and am unworthy. Oh God, whose arm is 
mightier than the gate of hell! 

A rider rode into the south towards a distant tower. 
In the north stood a distant tower. Vesontane had on- 
ly to ride towards it — 

He turned the horse briskly eastward. He drove it 
to a heavy lumbering gallop. He did not look ahead, 
nor behind him. 

After half an hour, the horse stumbled and he 
reined it in. Vesontane crossed himself. He prayed. 
He imagined the pure prayers of Liliest, uttered for 
his sake, and Marguin’s scalding tears. He looked up 
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and saw a distant tower in the east. Looking behind 
him, he saw three riders; each rode towards a distant 
tower. One rode south, and one north, and one rode 
west. While his purpose had been single, he had 
known tedium and banality, no more. Once his pur- 
pose had been split, two purposes, the sorcery of the 
tower had claimed him. Divided. Divided him from 
himself. And again. But he did not learn, n r did it 
matter. He rode this way, and now that To the 
points of the compass he rode, quartering, and 
quartering the quarters. For each digression, his twin 
appeared at his back, riding opposingly, and when he 
turned, he saw them. . . . 

He shouted after them, and none answered. He 
looked away from them and a vast shout of many 
many voices, all his own, stunned the waste. 
Thereafter he was quiet. 

Up in the air, as a bird flies, save there are no birds 
here. Behold the great circle of men, forever riding 
away from each other towards those slight, far distant 
towers. Forever riding away, yet drawing no farther 
from each other than some hundred paces, forever 
riding, yet drawing no nearer to those distant towers. 
Yet forever riding, forever riding, forever, forever, 
away, away, away. 
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Continued from page 7 

will have to satisfy your thirst for Howard as far as 
this issue goes . . . 

The new Lovecraft story is bound to be the 
attention -getter of the issue. The discovery of a pre- 
viously unknown ten-thousand-word novelette by the 
man considered the finest weird writer since Poe is 
certainly exciting news. Experts believe “The Night 
Ocean” to be the very last story to come from his pen. 
It is a complete revision of a fragment or draft or 
outline sent to Lovecraft by his young disciple, 
Robert H. Barlow. Like all of the other Lovecraft 
revisions known, it is about 99% HPL and 1% 
Barlow. He can hardly hope to find other long-lost 
Lovecrafts, so this is probably the last of them all . . . 

As was the case with Howard and Lovecraft, we 
cannot expect the discovery of lost tales by Clark 
Ashton Smith. Happily, however, this marvelously 
talented writer left among his papers the notes and 
plot-outlines of quite a few unwritten tales, as well as 
lists of coined-but-unused story titles and invented 
names of persons and places. For several years now, 
your editor has been “posthumously collaborating” 
with CAS — working up new tales in the Klarkash- 
tonian style based on these notes and lists, and some- 
times (as in our last issue) including sizable pieces of 
previously unpublished Smith prose. The most recent 
of these is “The Descent Into the Abyss” in this issues; 
devotees of Smith’s gorgeous fiction will be interested 
in comparing this new tale to one of his most famous, 
“The Seven Ceases.” (Incidentally, this particular 
story, which is another chapter from the Book of 
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Etbon, contains a seventy-six word quotation from 
that tome of eldritch horror which Smith quoted in 
his tale “Ubbo-Sathla.”) 

With this second issue we welcome back to these 
pages one of Weird Tales most distinguished alumni, 
that modern master of psychological horror and 
suspense, Robert Bloch. It has been far too many 
years since his memorable first story in this magazine 
was reprinted — “The Feast in the Abbey,” from our 
issue for January, 1935 — so we have brought it back 
to entertain you again: truly, a Weird Tales ‘First.’ 

And it is always a pleasure to greet newer writers to 
this magazine, such as Ray Faraday Nelson, whose 
first appearance in Weird Tales is “Valse Triste,” 
elsewhere in this issue, and Steve Rasnic Tern, whose 
chilling story “Boy Blue” you will find a powerful 
debut. We hope to see more stories from these new- 
comers in future issues. 

We are also pleased to welcome back to the fold 
such popular Weird Tales contributors of yesterday as 
Mary Elizabeth Counselman and Joseph Payne Bren- 
nan. Miss Counselman made her return to The 
Unique Magazine with a shuddersome tale, “The 
Healer,” in our last issue. When you have read her 
latest story, “The Lamashtu Amulet,^’ we believe you 
will agree with us that it is every bit as exciting. 

With the stark and simply titled “Fear,” Joseph 
Payne Brennan gives us a new adventure of his 
famous psychic detective, Lucius Leffing. As his last 
appearance here was in our issue for January, 1954, 
we hope we will not have to wait so long again for his 
next yarn. Fortunately, we will not, for Mr. Brennan 
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has already sent us another “Leffing” which you will 
be reading soon. 

Since the original Weird Tales suspended regular 
publication with the issue dated September, 1954, a 
whole new generation of remarkable new writers of 
the macabre have risen into prominence. Writers 
such as Ramsey Campbell, Brian Lumley, Tanith 
Lee, Robert Aickman, and, most recently, Stephen 
King. Last issue we featured brilliant new stories by 
Tanith Lee and Ramsey Campbell, and both of these 
authors are back to thrill us again in this issue. Mr. 
Campbell’s contribution is an eerie narrative, just 
right for Halloween, as its’ title — “Trick or 
Treat’’ — suggests. Miss Lee’s tale is something quite 
different and unusual, a grim, bizarre and somber 
legend whose strange and darkling depths have much 
of the weight and power of ancient myth. Read “The 
Sombrus Tower” and see if you don’t agree . . . 

We also welcome the return to these pages of the 
legendary Nictzin Dyalhis, a mysterious, reclusive 
author of superb fantastic adventure fiction, who first 
adorned these pages with a tale called “When the 
Green Star Waned” back in April, 1925. All too few 
stories came from his hand, although readers of the 
time compared his talents to those of the great A. 
Merritt. But here to thrill you again is one of his least 
reprinted masterpieces, the enthralling tale of “The 
Sapphire Goddess.” 

And, as always, an issue of Weird Tales just 
wouldn’t look right if it did not include a few poems 
of the macabre. We have two more “Annals of 
Arkya” sonnets from Robert A. W. Lowndes — as 
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more of these appear regularly here, we are confident 
that the readers will be increasingly reminded of 
Lovecraft’s famous sonnet-sequence, “Fungi from 
Yuggoth,” or Donald Wandrei’s “Sonnets for the Mid- 
night Hourse.” And we are pleased to be able to in- 
clude a poem by Robert E. Howard as well, which 
has recently come to light. Connoisseurs of fantastic 
verse rightly consider Howard as remarkable a poet as 
he was a writer of fiction, and we think we can 
promise you more recently discovered poems from his 
pen in forthcoming issues of The Unique Magazine. 

Our next issue also contains a few delicious sur- 
prises— notably the return to these pages of Ray 
Bradbury, Frank Belnap Long and Manly Wade 
Wellman, with new material written with the new 
Weird Tales in mind. 

Headlining the next issue, however, is a long and 
starkly powerful novelette by the renowned writer, 
Evangeline Walton. Miss Walton is best known, we 
suspect, for her brilliant and classic novel Witch 
House (which has the distinction of being the first 
book-length original work published by Arkham 
House; her House); her new novelette is a prelude to 
that famous novel, and rises to such a shattering 
climax that we will not spoil the shock for you by 
describing the story any further at this time. 

Carl Jacobi returns in our third issue with a new 
tale, “The Black Garden,” which is guaranteed to 
disturb your sleep for some nights after reading it, 
and many another of the “new” Weird Tales writer 
regulars will be back with new thrills and chills. 

As one reviewer of our first issue recently remarked 
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in print, '‘Weird Tales’ second half-century has cer- 
tainly started off with a bang!” 

Having decided to revive The Eyrie with our first 
issue in the new series, we faced, as you can imagine, 
the problem of how to publish letters from readers 
commenting on the previous issue, when the 
“previous” issue appeared too many years ago for any 
such letters to still be around. As readers of the last 
issue will have noticed, we found a simple solution to 
this problem by simply printing those letters which 
had come in from such of the old-time Weird Tales 
writers as Ray Bradbury, Theodore Sturgeon, Robert 
Bloch, and the last editor of this magazine, Mr. Sam 
Moskowitz. 

We face no such problem with this second issue, 1 
can assure you, for letters have been pouring in from 
readers all across the country, as excited by the news 
of Weird Tales’ revival as were the good fine writers 
listed above. Making a selection of letters to print out 
of so many received has not been easy, and it has also 
been complicated by our receipt of “welcome back” 
letters from other of the Weird Tales writers of old. 

At any rate, here is what some of the Weird Tales’ 
faithful had to say about the revival in general and 
the last issue in particular: . . . 

— Lin Carter, Editor 
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E. HOFFMAN PRICE, a Weird Tales regular from 
its earliest days, writes from Redwood City, Califor- 
nia: 

Somewhere I have a letter from Farnsworth 
Wright, accepting “The Stranger from Kurdistan,” 
and dated December 2, 1924. When I get my files 
caught up and in order, I’ll make you a copy. Mean- 
while, I was and am happy to know that you are 
reviving the publication: the second pulp to accept 
one of my yarns. I do wish you success in this venture. 
For me to comment on why previous “revivers” - 
flopped would (in my addressing you) get me too 
close to that Chinese proverb which cites the man 
who sits on the riverbank selling water. 

Your letter evokes nostalgia, happy memories of my 
first eight years as a fictioneer with a salaried job 
whereby I could, as today, write as and what I 
pleased — selling to Weird Tales and others. I recall 
that afternoon in July, 1926, after WT had moved to 
Chicago, when I met Farnsworth Wright for the first 
time, and Bill Sprenger; and within the hour, Otis 
Adelbert Kline quit his desk and came to pick me up 
for a dinner at his home. The other guests left at a 
sane hour — at O. A. K.’s pointed request; I stayed, 
and we sat talking in his study until sunrise . . . 

I lived in Hammond, Indiana, in those days, only a 
short ride via South Shore to Chicago. Robert 
Spencer Carr came to town and joined the group. 
Then came Hugh Rankin. His cover painting for 
“The Infidel’s Daughter” was my second; my first, 
“The Peacock’s Shadow,” appeared the previous year, 
and, on the day of our first meeting, Wright gave me 
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the cover painting. This fine fellowship did not break 
up when I was transferred by Union Carbide to be 
superintendent of their plant in New Orleans. I vaca- 
tioned from there to Chicago, and I continued my by- 
then-established practice of reading manuscripts for 
Wright — he’d ship them via American Express. When 
I was fired in 1932, the very next day I turned to full- 
time writing, and my old friends were on the scene, 
except for Carr who was in Hollywood doing .some 
screen writing. Kline and Wright were loyal friends 
during those thrilling and dangerous months as a 
brand new professional, and they made my path 
easier. Carr and I are the sole survivors of those near- 
ly two years of Chicago comradeship, 1926 to 1928. I 
am sure you know how I felt when I received your let- 
ter. All good wishes! 

H. WARNER MUNN, another survivor from the 
early years of this magazine, writes from Tacoma, 
Washington; 

I am delighted to know that Weird Tales is being 
revived and reissued, in whatever format. 

As an early Weird Tales contributor, which gave 
me my start in weird fiction writing, I have always 
regarded the magazine fondly, both for its content 
and its sympathy and encouragement to beginning 
writers. 

I am sure that, with Lin Carter as Mentor and 
editor, this policy will be continued. It is cheering to 
know that the wheel has come full round, so that the 
dear old magazine has an excellent chance of success. 
I hope that, among the names of the new generation 
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of writers, 1 may find some of the older ones. 

This is a joyful piece of news for me and takes me 
back in memory to the exciting times when, as a 
young man, I journeyed through the universes with 
Edmond Hamilton, roamed the future with Leigh 
Brackett, and fought beside Seabury Quinn’s immor- 
tal Jules de Grandin. 

Dr. Keller and Miles J. Breur and so many others 
brought excitement and mystery to the happenings of 
everyday life for me, via the pages of Weird 
Tales . . . Lovecraft and his Great Old Ones, Jack 
Williamson, Nictzin Dyalhis ... so may the con- 
tributors of today be remembered later for equally 
fine stories. This is the media necessary for the 
presentation of their thought. 

Welcome to Weird Tales] May it continue as 
before. I wish it and its editor the very best of luck! 

FRANK BELKNAP LONG, who needs no in- 
troduction to Weird Tales’ readers, writes us from 
New York City: 

In the realm of imaginative fiction the revival of a 
truly great legend is certain to be greeted with rejoic- 
ing by a wide circle of readers. But for me the return 
of Weird Tales — c\en in paperback format -- under 
your able and perceptive editorship, has a very special 
kind of significance. When I shut my eyes (I could 
just as readily keep them open, but shining vistas 
from “far away and long ago” are more instantly con- 
jured up in darkness) there passes before my inner vi- 
sion the cover illustration for my second professionally 
published story, “Death Waters,” dating back to 
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1924. There follow, in quick succession, the interior 
illustrations for “The Hounds of Tindalos,” “The 
Black Druid,” “The Visitor from Egypt,” “Second 
Night Out” (originally called “The Dead, Black 
Thing”), and two or three more -of my early WT 
stories. 

More importantly — without those early issues there 
would have been no “Shambler from the Stars” or 
“Werewolf of Ponkert,” to establish, in some 
miraculous and fourth-dimensional way, that Robert 
Bloch and H. Warner Munn would be gloriously 
represented in the pages of the magazine for many 
more years to come. And most important of all — the 
entire Cthulhu Mythos, with its imperishable 
cosmicism, might never have evolved as it did if H. P. 
L. had not found in Weird Tales a receptive medium 
for the first three or four of his professionally pub- 
lished short stories. 

In all the years that followed, there was no other 
magazine that could display on its contents page so 
many of the names that have made major contribu- 
tions to the entire fantasy field — and I mean major in 
an “important literary genre” sense. Ray Bradbury, 
Robert Bloch, Mary Elizabeth Counselman, August 
Derleth, Robert E. Howard, Carl Jacobi, Henry Kutt- 
ner, H. P. Lovecraft, C. L. Moore, H. Warner 
Munn, E. Hoffman Price, Donald Wandrei, Manly 
Wade Wellman and Henry S. Whitehead comprise 
no more than about two-thirds of the entire list. Good 
luck! 
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FOUR FAST-ACTION NOVELS OF THE FRONTIER WEST 


SHOWDOWN AT FIRE HILL (560, $1.95) 

by Roe Richmond 

After being forced to kill Jt bandit who’d once been his friend. 
Ranger Lashtrow wanted to lay down his guns. But deadly gun- 
nies wouldn’t let him run away, and he knew, sooner or later, he’d 
be back behind a gun barrel — even if it killed him. 

MEXICAN GUNHAWK (650, $1.95) 

by Byron P. Highfill 

VVTien the deadly Escandon came to New Mexico it was to live in 
peace, not to look for trouble. But the ruthless Hardeman had 
other plans in mind and soon the valley would be red with blood! 

GUNMAN, GUNMAN (639, $1.95) 

by Nelson Nye 

Frank Endite was a ruthless gambler— always deadly and cool. 
But once he laid eyes on the beautiful Taisy he lost control and put 
everything on the line — even his life! 

WILDERNESS TRACK (659, $1.95) 

by Owen G. Irons 

Crutcher knew he was taking a big chance when he agreed to lead 
a handful of men after the Apaches who had robbed a train and 
massacred the passengers. But he didn’t expect his own men to turn 
on him — in a lust for gold! 

Available wherever paperbacks are sold, or order direct from the 
Publisher. Send cover price plus 50c per copy for mailing and 
handling to Zebra Books, 21 East 40th Street. New York, N. Y. 
10016. DO NOT SEND CASH! 


READ THESE HORRIFYING BEST SELLERS! 

THE NEST (662, $2.50) 

by Gregory A. Douglas 

An ordinary garbage dump in a small quiet town becomes the site 
of incredible horror when a change in poison control causes huge 
mutant creatures to leave their nest in search of human flesh. 

CHERRON (700, $2.50) 

by Sharon Combes 

A young girl, taunted and teased for her physical imperfections, 
uses her telekinetic powers to wreak bloody vengeance on her 
tormentors — body and soul! 

LONG NIGHT (515, $2.25) 

by P. B. Gallagher 

An innocent relationship turns into a horrifying nightmare of ter- 
ror when a beautiful young woman falls victim to a man seeking 
revenge for his father’s death. 

CALY (624, $2.50) 

by Sharon Combes 

When Ian Donovan and Caly St. John arrive at the eerie Simpson 
House in Maine, they open a door and release a ghost woman 
who leads them beyond terror and toward the most gruesome, 
grisly experience that anyone could ever imagine. 

THE SIN (479, $2.50) 

by Robert Vaughan 

A small town becomes the victim of a young woman’s strange 
sensual powers leading to unnatural deaths. 

Available wherever paperbacks are sold, or order direct from the 
Publilsher. Send cover price plus 5(K per copy for mailing and 
handling to Zebra Books, 21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
10016. DO NOT SEND CASH! 


Don’t Miss These Heroic Fantasy Favorites 

RO-LANOl: MASTER OF BORANGA (616, $1.95) 

by Mike Sirota 

Swept into a strange, other dimensional world, Ro-lan is 
forced to fight for his life and the woman he loves against 
man, beast, and the all-powerful evil dictator, the MASTER 
OF BORANGA. 


RO-LAN #2: THE SHROUDED WALLS OF BORANGA 
by Mike Sirota (677, $1 .95) 

Love and loyalty drive fearless and dashing Ro-lan to return 
to the horrifying isle of Boranga . But even if he succeeds in 
finding and crossing through the warp again, could he hope 
to escape that evil place of strange and hostile creatures? 

THE TWENTIETH SON OF ORNON (685, $1.95) 

by Mike Sirota 

Dulok, the twentieth son of Ornon, is determined to become 
the Survivor — the sole ruler of the mighty kingdom of 
Shadzea. But he is also determined to avenge the death of 
his mother — whose blood was spilled by the great Ornon 
himself! 


THREE-RING PSYCHUS (674, $1.95) 

by John Shirley 

The year is 2013 a.d. and the human race is faced with total 
destruction — or moving into the next stage of psychic de- 
velopment, the Great Unweighting: a partial cancellation of 
gravity, the destruction of cities, and the death of countless 
people. 

Available wherever paperbacks are sold, or order direct 
from the Publisher. Send cover price plus 50( per copry for 
mailing and handling to Zebra Books, 21 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 10016. DO NOT SEND CASH! 


ORIGINAL SCIENCE FICTION ANTHOLOGIES 
EDITED BY ROY TORGESON 

CHRYSALIS 3 (432, $1.95) 

An odyssey into the future from the top science fiction writers of 
today — and toniorrow:_Charles L. Grant, Robert Bloch, Chelsea 
Quinn Yarbro, Robert Thurston, and many more. Introduction 
by Theodore Sturgeon. 

CHRYSALIS 4 (449, $1.95) 

Great science fiction stories by established and new masters; 
Spider Robinson, Octavia E. Butler, John Campbell Award win- 
ner Orson Scott Card, and the dean of science fiction himself, 
Theodore Sturgeon. 

CHRYSALIS 5 (518, $1.95) 

Fourteen fantastic, never-before-published stories by award win- 
ning authors and new discoveries: Nebula Award winner Charles L. 
Grant, John Campbell Award winner Orson Scott Card, Barry 
Malzberg, Alan Ryan, and more. 

CHRYSALIS 6 (567, $1.95) 

One of the greatest anthologies of original stories from the pens of 
the most talented sci-fi writers of this generation: R.A. Lafferty, 
Ward Moore, Thomas F. Manteleone, Stephen Goldin and many 
more. 

OTHER WORLDS 1 (558, $2.25) 

Visit thirteen imaginary worlds created by the modern masters of 
fantasy; Jayge Carr, Orson Scott Card, Avram Davidson and many 
more top talents of today and tomorrow. 


Available wherever paperbacks are sold, or order direct from the 
Publisher. Send cover price plus SOe per copy for mailing and 
handling to Zebra Books, 21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
10016. DO NOT SEND CASH! 


SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE— 
BESTSELLERS nMNM ZEBRA! 


CALY (624, $2.50) 

by Sharon Combes 

When Ian Donovan and Caly St. John arrive at the eerie Simpson 
House in Maine, they open a door and release a ghost woman 
who leads them beyond terror and toward the most gruesome, 
grisly experience that anyone could ever imagine. 


SWORDS AGAINST DARKNESS IV (539, $2.25) 

Fantasy masters new and established bring an unforgettable, all- 
new original collection of novelettes and short stories in this 
fourth volume featuring John Campbell Award Winner Orson 
Scott Card, Fantasy Award Winner Manly Wade Wellman, Foul 
Anderson, Tanith Lee, plus many many more. 


THE SOUL (321, $2.25] 

by Ron Gorton 

Possessed by an angd, a num named Rebuck suddenly appears to 
found the Qiurch of Michael which threatens to destroy the foun- 
dations of organized religion and plunges the world into chaos, 
terror and religious, war. 


THE RITE (529, $2.50) 

by Gregory A. Douglas 

When a beautiful actress Judith Bradfm’d accepts a leading role in 
a movie, she never suspects she would play the part of a virginal 
sacrifice to the leading man, the Baron of Darkness . . . the Devil 
in disguise! 


REPLICA (370, $2.25) 

by Lionel Saben 

Scientist Alfred Eberhard knew he had to die, but he wanted his 
genes and intelligence to live. He devises a way to clone an exact 
replica of himsdf, and creates a perfect self-image . . . even 
down to the onegenetic warp which makes his clone try to destroy 
him! 


READ THESE ZEBRA BEST SELLERS 

THE BIG NEEDLE (512, $2.25) 

by Ken Follett 

Innocent people were being terrorized, homes w'ere being 
destroyed — and all too often — because the most powerful 
organization in the world was thirsting for one man’s blood. By 
the author of The Eye of the Needle. 

NEW YORK ONE (556, $2.25) 

by Lawrence Levine 

Buried deep within the tunnels of Grand Central Station lies the 
most powerful money center of the world. Only a handful of peo- 
ple knows it exists — and one of them wants it destroyed! 

ERUPTION (614, $2.75) 

by Paul Patchick 

For fifty years the volcano lay dorment, smoldering, bubbling, 
building. Now there was no stopping it from becoming the most 
destructive eruption ever to hit the western hemisphere — or 
anywhere else in the entire world! 

DONAHUE! (570, $2.25) 

by Jason Bonderoff 

The intimate and revealing biography of Americas #1 daytime TV 
host— his life, his loves, and the issues and answers behind the 
Donahue legend. 

A vailable wherever paperbacks are sold, or order direct from the 
Publisher. Send cover price plus SOC per copy for mailing and 
handling to Zebra Books, 21 East 40th Street, New York, N. T. 
J00I6. DO NOT SEND CASH! 


FIVE TITILLATING HORROR nCTION 
FANTASIES FROM ZEBRA 


A PLANET CALLED UTOPIA (503, $1 .95) 

by J. T. McIntosh 

Hardy Cronyn, the planet’s first other-world visitor, realizes that 
even Utopia isn’t paradise when he discovers its immortal in- 
habitants have one paralyzing fear . . . that’s worse than death 
itself. 

NIGHT FEAR (489, $2.25) 

Edited by Roy Twgeson 

An anthology of horror, light fantasy and science fiction woven 
together by one of the masters of fantastic literature, Frank 
Belknap Long 

TRANSMANIACON (417, $1.95) 

by John Shirley 

In this fabulous fantasy novel, Ben Rackey seizes the 22nd cen- 
tury’s ultimate weapon — the Exciter — in an attempt to destroy 
The Barrier and escape the dangerous, grotesque, amoral world in 
which he lives . . . Transmaniacon'. 

DRACULA IN LOVE (502, $1 .95) 

by John Shirley 

A new dimension is added to Dracula when he meets his new- 
found son in a gory, hair-raising battle propelled by a hunger for 
power . . . and a thirst for blood. 

SWORDS AGAINST DARKNESS II (293 ,$1.95) 

Continuing the same outstanding success of the first, Volume II 
includes original, all-new novelettes and stories by best-selling 
authors Andre Norton, Andrew J. Offutt, Manly Wade 
Wellman, Tanith Lee and many others. 

Available wherever paperbacks are sold, or order direct from the 
Publisher. Send cover price plus 4(K per copy for mailing and 
handling to Zebra Books. 21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
10016. DO NOT SEND CASH! 


That the house was isolated at first pleased me, but in 
that brief evening hour when the sun left in a gore-splat- 
tered decline and darkness lumbered in like an expanding 
shapeless blot, there was an alien presence about the 
place: a spirit, a mood, an impression that came from the 
surging wind, the gigantic sky, and that sea which drooled 
blackening waves upon a beach grown abruptly strange. 
At these times I felt an uneasiness which had no definite 
cause. The misgivings did not affect me long; yet I think 
now that all the while a gradual consciousness of the 
ocean's immense loneliness crept upon me, a loneliness 
made subtly horrible by intimations of some animation or 
sentience preventing me from being wholly alone. 

from "THE NIGHT OCEAN" 

by H.P LOVECRAFT and Robert H. Barlow 
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